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TO 

THE  MOST  REV.  JOHN  MAcEVILLY,  D.D., 

i.orU  arcfjbfsfjop  of  Cuam. 


MY  LORD  ARCHBISHOP, 

THE  wisdom  with  which  you  have  governed  the  Diocese  of  Galway, 
since  your  consecration  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  was  recognised  by  the 
Holy  See,  when  in  1866  the  Diocese  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora 
were  confided  to  your  care,  and  again,  when  in  1877  you  were  appointed 
Coadjutor  cum  jure  successionis  to  Archbishop  MacHale.  You  have  thus 
had  heaped  on  you  the  care,  at  the  same  time,  of  four  Dioceses,  a 
distinction  and  a  burden  which  have  fallen,  in  times  of  quiet,  to  the 
lot  of  no  other  successor  of  St.  Jarlath.  This  favour  of  the  Holy  See 
has  been  applauded  by  all  the  Irish  world.  There  is  none  other,  then, 
whose  name  could  stand  so  fitly  at  the  head  of  a  book,  written  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  your  predecessors  in  the  See  of  Tuam 
You  have  been  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to  inscribe  it  to  you ;  and 
it  is  therefore  with  pride  and  with  gratitude  that  the  following  History 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Tuam  is  dedicated  to  your  Grace, 

By  your  Grace's  old  and  sincere  friend, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


25   MOREHAMPTON   ROAD,   DUBLIN, 

a6th  August,  1882. 


PREFACE. 


IN  the  early  spring  of  1879,  I  gathered  together  and  published 
in  book  form,  a  series  of  articles  which  I  had  some  years  pre 
viously  written,  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine^  on  the 
history  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellors  of  Ireland.  My  re 
searches  for  the  purpose  of  that  work,  and  of  another  which  I 
had  then  recently  contributed  to  the  same  periodical,  entitled, 
"  The  History  of  the  Connaught  Circuit,"  had  familiarized  me 
with  the  names  and  the  acts  of  many  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Tuam.  I  had  then  learned  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 
Some  of  them  assisting  to  hold  up  the  lamp  of  learning  that 
shone  from  Ireland  across  Europe  during  the  long  night  that 
followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  founders  of 
Cathedrals,  of  Colleges,  of  Hospitals  ;  veneiable  men — some 
of  them  of  the  blood  of  kings,  some  Viceroys  of  Ireland,  some 
sitting  in  the  great  Councils  of  the  Church,  some,  who  fell 
on  evil  days,  struggling  against  her  desolation ;  some  dying  in 
exile,  some  on  the  field  of  battle,  some  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea ;  some  hunted  "  like  foxes  from  their  dens,"  with  prices 
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set  upon  their  heads  ;  some  staying  the  tide  of  revolution  that 
had  set  in  from  unhappy  France ;  some,  like  Zorobabel  of  old, 
rebuilding  the  temple  and  restoring  the  fallen  altars  ;  some 
confronting,  with  the  courage  of  an  Ambrose,  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  ;  some  giving  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Book  to  the 
present  and  to  coming  generations. 

In  my  researches  I  had  unrolled  the  roll  of  centuries,  and 
had  accumulated  facts  concerning  the  Archbishops  of  Tuam 
from  sources  unknown  to  many  and  examined  by  few  j  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  memory  of  those  Archbishops  and  of 
their  deeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  wholly  from  the 
minds  of  men.  Thus  was  I  tempted  to  write  their  history  ! 

OLIVER  J.  BURKE. 


OWER,  HEADFORD,  Co.  GALWAY, 
i$tk  August,  1882. 


LORD  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  TUAM. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Lord  Archbishops 
of  Tuam  from  the  year  1152  to  the  present  time  : — 

1.  A.D.  1152.  Edan  O'Hoisin  (O'Hessian).  (Cistercian.) 

2.  A.D.  1161.  Catholicus  O'Duffy.     (Augustinian.) 

3.  A.D.  1201.  Felix  O'Ruadan.     (Cistercian.) 

4.  A.D.  1235.  Marian  O'Loughlin.        (Cistercian.) 

5.  A.D.  1250.  Florence  M'Flynn.     (Dominican.) 

6.  A.D.  1257.  Walter  de  Salerno  do. 

7.  A.D.  1259.  Thomas  O'Conor  do. 

8.  A.D.  1286.  Stephen    de   Fulburn 

(Viceroy  of  Ireland.)     (St.  John  of  Jerusalem.) 

9.  A.D.   1289.  William  de  Bermingham.        do. 

10.  A.D.   1313.  Malachy  M'Hugh.     (Franciscan.) 

11.  A.D.  1349.  Thomas  O'Carroll.  do. 

12.  A.D.  1365.  John  O'Grada.  do. 

13.  A.D.  J37I.  Owen  Gregory.  do. 

14.  A.D.  1385.  Gregory  O'Moghan.  do. 
35.  A.D.  1386.  William  O'Cormacan. 

16.  A.D.  1394.  Maurice  O'Kelly. 

17.  A.D.  1409.  John  Babynge.     (Dominican.) 

1 8.  A.D.  1427.  John  Barley.  do. 

19.  A.D.   1430.  John  Wingfield. 

20.  A.D.  1438.  Thomas  O'Kelly. 

21.  A.D.   1441.  John  de  Burgo. 

22.  A.D.  1450.  Donatus  O'Murray.    (Canon  Regular,  St. 

Augustine.) 

23.  A.D.   1485.  William  Joyce.  do. 

24.  A.D.  1503.  Philip  Penson.        (Franciscan.) 
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25.  A.D.   1506.  Maurice  de  Portu.        (Franciscan.) 

26.  A.D.  1513.  Thomas  O'Mullally.  do. 

27.  A.D.   1538.  Arthur  O'Frizil.  do. 

28.  A.D.   1555.  Christopher  Bodkin. 

i.  A.D.   1573.   William  Lally* 

29.  A.D.   1580.  Nicholas  Skerrett.     (Franciscan). 

30.  A.D.  1586.  Miler  O'Higgins.  do. 

31.  A.D.   1591.  James  O'Hely.  do. 

ii.  A.D.  1595.  Nehemiah  Donelan. 

32.  A.D.  1609.  Florence  Conry.     (Franciscan.) 

iii.  A.D.  1609.  William  Daniel, 
iv.  A.D.  1629.  Randolph  Barlow. 

33.  A.D.  1630.  Malachy  O'Queely.     (Franciscan.) 

v.  A.D.   1638.  Richard  Boyle. 
vi.  A.D.  1645.  John  Max w ell. 

34.  A.D.   1647.  John  De  Burgo.     (Franciscan.) 

vii.  A.D.  1660.  Samuel  Pullen. 
viii.  A.D.   1667.  John  Parker. 

35.  A.D.   1669.  James  Lynch.     (Franciscan.) 

ix.  A.D.  1678.  John  Vesey. 

36.  A.D.   1714.  Francis  Burke.     (Franciscan.) 

x.  A.D.  1717.  Doctor  Synge. 

37.  A.D.    1724.  Bernard  O'Gara. 

38.  A.D.   1740.  Michael  O'Gara. 

xi.  A.D.  1741.  Doctor  Hort. 

39.  A.D.   1749.  Mark  Skerrett. 

xii.  A.D.  1752.  Doctor  Ryder. 
xiii.  A.D.  1775*  Jemmat  Browne. 
xiv.  A.D.  1782.  Hon.  J.  Bourke. 

40.  A.D.   1785.  Philip  Philips. 

41.  A.D.  1787.  Boetius  Egan. 

*  The  names  of  Protestant  contemporary  Bishops  are  printed  in  italics. 
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xv.  A.D.  1794.  Hon.  W.  Beresford. 

42.  A.D.   1798.  Edward  Dillon. 

43.  A.D.  1814.  Oliver  Kelly. 

xvi.  A.D.  1819.  Hon.  Power  Le  Poer  Trench. 

44.  A.D.  1834.  John  Mac  Bale, 

xvii.  A.D.  1839.  Lord  Plunket. 
xviii.  A.D.  1866.  Hon.  C.  B.  Bernard. 

45.  A.D.   1881.  John  JVTEvilly. 


SEES    SUFFRAGAN    TO    TUAM. 


ACHONRY  .  otherwise  .         ACHADEN. 

CLONFERT  .  „  •         CLONFERTEN, 

ELPHIN  .  „  ELPHINEN. 

GALWAY  .  „  GALVEIN. 

KILLALA  .  „  ALADEN. 

KTLMACDUAGH  .         DUACAN. 


ERRATA. 


NICHOLAS  SKERRET.— Page  91,  9th  last  line,  for  "  eighteen  year,"  read 
"  eight  years  ;  "  and  at  8th  last  line,/0r  "  1780,"  read  "  1580." 


TABLE  OF  REGNAL  YEARS  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF 
ENGLAND  SINCE  THE  CONQUEST  OF  IRELAND. 


A.D.  1172— Henry  II. 
A.D.   1189— Richard  I. 
A.D.   1199— John. 
A.D.  1216— Henry  III. 
A.D.   1272— Edward  I. 
A.D.  1307 — Edward  II. 
A.D.  1327— Edward  III. 
A.D.  1377— Richard  II. 
A.D.   1399— Henry  IV. 
A.D.  1413 — Henry  V. 
A.D.  1422 — Henry  VI. 
A.D.  1461 — Edward  IV. 
A.D.  1483— Edward  V. 
A.D.  1483— Richard  III. 
A.D.  1485— Henry  VII. 
A.D.  1509— Henry  VIII. 

A.D.  1837- 


A.D.  1547 — Edward  VI. 

A.D.  1553— Queen  Mary. 

A.D.  1558— Queen  Elizabeth. 

A.D.  1603— James  I. 

A.D.  1625— Charles  I. 

A.D.  1649 — The  Commonwealth. 

A.D.  1660— Charles  II. 

A.D.  1685— James  II. 

A.D.  1689— William  and  Mary. 

A.D.  1694— William  III. 

A.D.  1702 — Queen  Anne. 

A.D.  1714 — George  I. 

A.D.  1727 — George  II. 

A.D.  1760— George  HI. 

A.D.  1820— George  IV. 

A.D.  1830— William  IV. 
-QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTORY   OBSERVATIONS. 

HE  final  overthrow  of  the  pagan  superstition, 
and  the  founding  on  its  ruins  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  were  accomplished  facts  in 
Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
Multitudes  of  monasteries  were  then  spread  over 
the  land,  and  holy  men  and  holy  women  in  thou 
sands  found  in  the  shade,  solitude,  and  repose  of  the 
sanctuary  an  escape  from  a  society  just  emerging  from 
barbarism.  The  monks,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
prophets,  established  the  devout  and  contemplative  life, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Essenians  in  Palestine 
and  in  Egypt,  and  to  which  allusion  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  our  Saviour  in  His  discourse  to  the  Jews,  as 
related  at  the  isth  verse  of  the  19th  chapter  of  St.  Mat 
thew's  Gospel.  The  monastic  system,  which  has  been  the 
glory  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  nothing  new  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  traces  back  to  the  synagogue ;  and  to 
the  prophet  Elias,  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ,  do  the 
Carmelites  profess  to  trace  their  spiritual  pedigree.* 
Pliny,  who  lived  when  Christ  was  crucified,  surveyed  with 
astonishment  the  monks  of  the  first  century — "a  solitary 
people,  who  dwelt  amongst  the  palm  trees  near  the  Dead 

*  Vid  Bayles  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  Ouvres,  Tom  i., 
p.  82. 
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Sea,  who  subsisted  without  money,  who  fled  from  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  who  derived,  from  the  disgust  and  re 
pentance  of  mankind,  a  perpetual  supply  of  voluntary 
associates."* 

The  virtues  of  the  early  Irish  monks  have  been  cele 
brated  in  every  succeeding  age  ;  they  have  been  written  of 
by  the  renowned  Archbishop  Ussher — one  of  the  greatest 
lights  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Purity,  poverty,  and  obe 
dience  were  their  vows.  Poverty  was  then  no  crime,  and 
the  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  evangelical 
poverty,  abjured,  on  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  com 
munity,  the  idea  and  even  the  name  of  all  separate  or  ex 
clusive  possession.  The  brethren  were  supported  by  their 
manual  labour;  and  the  duty  of  labour  was  strenuously  re 
commended  as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  the  most 
laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily  subsistence.  The 
garden  and  the  fields,  which  the  industry  of  the  monks 
had  wrested  from  the  forest  or  the  morass,  were  culti 
vated  by  their  untiring  hands.  They  performed  without 
reluctance  the  menial  offices  of  slaves  and  domestics ;  and 
the  several  trades  that  were  necessary  to  provide  their  habits, 
their  utensils,  and  their  lodging,  were  exercised  within  the 
precincts  of  the  monasteries. 

The  monastic  studies  dispelled  or  tended  to  dispel  the 
cloud  of  pagan  superstition  ;  and  those  learned  solitaries, 
who  transcribed  and  multiplied  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
were  adepts  in  illuminating  their  works.  The  great  copy 
of  the  Gospels  made  by  St.  Columbkille,  formerly  belong 
ing  to  the  Church  of  Kells,  is  now  carefully  kept  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  monument  of  the 
biblical  learning  and  of  the  artistic  taste  of  that  remote 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.,  v.  15. 
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period.  Nothing  in  the  art  of  illuminating  was  ever  accom 
plished  in  the  world  like  the  Book  of  Kells.  So  perfect  is 
it,  that  the  fancy,  shall  we  say  the  superstition,  of  the  peo 
ple  has  pointed  to  the  angels  of  heaven  as  the  artists  who 
had  penned  every  line,  every  interlacement  of  that  wonder 
ful  work.  Next  in  beauty  is  the  Book  of  Dymna,  or 
Dimna,  also  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
written  about  the  year  620.  One  hundred  and  forty 
volumes,  many  of  them  of  vellum,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  place.  There  also  are  copies  of  the  Brehon  Laws, 
annals,  family  poems,  lives  of  saints,  and  ancient  forms  of 
prayer.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  Psalters  of  Tara  and  of 
Cashel,  and  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention  ?  Nor  are 
the  Irish  manuscripts  confined  to  Dublin,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Oxford,  Brussels,  Rome,  Milan,  Lisbon,  Louvain; 
Paris,  St.  Gall,  and  Wurtzburg. 

The  artistic  tastes  of  the  early  Irish  monks  were  not 
confined  to  the  illuminating  of  religious  works,  whose 
number  is  even  now  at  this  distance  of  time  beyond  belief 
They  excelled  too  in  carvings,  in  sculpture,  in  the  gold 
smith's  and  in  the  jeweller's  art,  and  many  of  the  products 
of  their  skill  are  still  preserved. 

The  monastery  of  Clonmacnoise  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  rich  in  the  objects  of  art.  The  high  altar  of  the 
great  church  of  that  monastery  was  adorned  with  jewels, 
for  the  ancient  Irish  venerated  the  altar,  and  those  jewels 
were  plundered  in  the  year  1129,  wnen  a  model  of  Solo 
mon's  temple,  a  silver  chalice  plated  with  gold,  and  a  silver 
cup  with  a  golden  cross  over  it  were  also  stolen,  though 
afterwards  recovered.  The  Shrine  of  Saint  Manchan  at 
Lemanaghan  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  embroidery  in 
gold. 

The  heroes  of  the  monastery  were  many,  but  our  notice 
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extends  not  beyond  the  Diocese  of  Tuam,  and  high  above 
them  all  ranks  Saint  Jarlath  (the  son  of  Loga),  born  in  the 
year  460,  and  by  him  an  abbey  was  founded  in  Tuam  in 
487,  and  by  him  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  minster  of  that  monastery  was  his 
cathedral,  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth  century,  he 
became  first  Bishop  of  Tuam,  where  a  city  was  afterwards 
built  in  honor  of  his  name."*  Not  far  from  that  spot  he 
also  founded  a  college  or  monastery  at  Cluan-fois  (pro 
nounced  in  Irish  Cloon-fush),  beautifully  situated  on  the 
River  Clare,  and  within  a  couple  miles  of  Tuam :  it  was  just 
the  place  for  contemplation  and  for  learning,  to  which 
multitudes  came  trom  afar.  Saint  Jarlath  died  full  of  days 
in  the  year  540,  he  being  then  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His 
bones  were  in  after  years  placed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  de 
posited  in  one  of  the  seven  churches  that  clustered  round 
his  Cathedral,  thenceforward  known  as  the  Church  of  the 
Shrine. 

Of  the  successors  of  Saint  Jarlath  from  his  death  to  the 
year  1140  nothing  is  distinctly  remembered.  The  names 
of  a  few  have  been  preserved,  but  of  their  acts  and  deeds 
little  is  recorded.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Bishops  of 
Tuam  were  sometimes  abbots  of  some  of  the  abbeys,  or 
priors  of  some  of  the  priories  which  were  then  numerous 
throughout  the  country.  Bishops  were  then  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  ;  at  one  time  there  were  365  in  Ireland,  and 
if  the  province  of  Connaught  were  to  lay  claim  to  one- 
fourth  of  that  number,  there  would  be  over  90  bishops 
west  of  the  Shannon. 

The  influence  of  the  College  of  Cluan-fois  must  have 
been  great  over  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts ;  and 

*  Harris's  Ware,  vol.  i.,  p.  603. 
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it  is  certain  that  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  there 
were,  from  time  to  time,  many  eminent  scholars,  travelled 
-men,  mathematicians,  astronomers,  poets,  and  theologians. 
Saint  Brendan,  of  Annadown,  we  are  expressly  informed, 
was  educated  at  Tuam,  and  he,  it  is  said,  planted  the  cross 
in  America  a  thousand  years  before  Christopher  Columbus 
•set  foot  on  the  western  world.  His  history  abounds  with 
fable,  but  it  is  admitted  that  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  where  there  is  a  strip  of 
•country  which,  according  to  Humboltin  his  Cosmos,  bears 
the  name  of  Irland  it  Milka* — Ireland  of  the  white  man. 
We  may  add  that  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
North  of  Europe  is  noticed  by  the  oldest  of  the  northern 
Sagas  as  well  as  in  the  Icelandic  Landmana  Book. 

Another  and  a  not  less  remarkable  personage  was  St. 
Fursa  (also  spelt  Fursey),  who  was  born  at  Annadown, 
and  who  we  may  perhaps  presume  (as  his  youth  was 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam)  had  received  his 
•education  at  Claunfois.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
scores  of  writers,  and  all  of  them  agree  that  his  marvellous 
visions,  told  in  language  which  few  could  command,  have 
•excited  the  wonder  of  succeeding  generations.  Some  of 
the  commentators  of  Dante  state  that  that  divine  poet 
'borrows  much  of  his  Divina  Commedia  from  the  charming 
imagery  of  the  fancy  of  St.  Fursa.  Having  founded  the 
monastery  of  Rathmat,  supposed  to  be  on  the  island  of 
Inchiquin  in  Lough  Corrib,  he  next  founded  that  of 
Killursa  (Kil-Fursa)  near  Ower,  and  proceeded  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  stopping,  however,  on  his  way  with 
Sigbert,  King  of  the  East  Anglians,  who  it  is  said 
founded  at  that  time  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Pass- 

*  Humbolt's  Cosmos,  rol.  i.,  p.  30. 
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ing  on  foot  through  France,  he  entered  Italy,  and  staff' 
in  hand,  and  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  approached  the  city 
of  the  Apostles.  When  the  towers  of  its  churches  first 
rose  before  him,  he  fell  upon,  his  knees,  and  thus  in 
eloquent  strains  saluted  the  authority  of  the  eternal  city, 
"  Rome,  O  Rome,  I  hail  thee,  admirable  by  apostolic 
triumphs,  decorated  by  the  roses  of  the  martyrs,  whitened 
by  the  lilies  of  the  confessors,  crowned  with  the  palms  of 
the  virgins.  Thou  that  ccntainest  the  bones  of  the 
saints,  may  thy  authority  ne^  er  fade  !  "  On  his  home 
ward  journey  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  Peronne  in. 
France,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  640.  The  Reverend 
Doctor  Reeves,  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  thus  writes  of  St.  Fursa,  "  Amongst  the 
Irish  saints  who  are  but  slightly  commemorated  at  home, 
yet  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  St.  Fursa  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  ;  with  the  Venerable  Bede  as  a  guarantee 
of  his  extraction,  piety,  and  labours,  and  above  a  dozen, 
different  memoirs  of  various  ages,  which  were  found  011 
the  Continent  in  Colgan's  time,  the  history  of  this  saint 
is  established  on  the  firmest  basis." 

Amongst  the  lights  of  civilization  in  those  early  days 
was  St.  Dicuil,  a  pupil  of  St.  Fursa,  and  he  too  was 
taught  mathematical  science  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tuam.  Devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  he  was 
aware  of  the  rotundity  of  the  world  long  centuries  before 
the  times  of  Copernicus  and  Gallileo.  His  manuscript 
entitled,  de  mensurce  orlis  terra,  on  "  the  measurement  of 
the  earth,"  written  in  825,  lay  unpublished  and  concealed 
in  the  imperial  library  in  Paris,  for  close  on  a  thousand 
years.  In  1809,  M.  Waldemar  brought  out  a  translation 
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of  it;  M.  Letronne,  in  1814,  published  another  with 
notes,  and  Gustavus  Bantley,  of  Berlin,  gave  yet  another 
translation  to  the  world,  in  the  same  year. 

Few  of  the  ancient  Irish  monks  excited  more  of  interest 
than  "Feighil  the  Geometer,"  also  called  St.  Virgilius. 
In  the  eighth  century  he  taught  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere.  When  leaving  his  own  country  he  settled  in 
Saltzburg,  a  complaint  was  forwarded  to  Pope  Zachary 
accusing  him  of  teaching  that  there  was  another  world 
under  this  one,  inhabited  by  men  who  were  not  of  the  race 
of  Adam,  and  who  were  not  redeemed  by  Christ.  That 
St.  Virgilius  must  have  given  a  satisfactory  explanation 
in  answer  to  the  charge  is  manifest,  for  in  the  year  756  he 
was  appointed,  by  Pope  Stephen  II.,  Bishop  of  Saltzburg, 
where  he  died  in  785. 

Whether  foreigners  were  attracted  to  the  monastery  of 
Cluanfois  for  instruction,  as  they  had  been  for  centuries 
to  other  colleges  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  now  to  state. 
The  fact  is  established,  however,  by  the  unanimous  testi 
mony  of  all  our  authors,  that  the  Irish  people  were  in  those 
days  eminent  for  the  cultivation  of  letters,  philosophy,  and 
sacred  theology;  the  numerous  bishops'  sees,  religious 
establishments,  halls  of  learning,  colleges,  and  schools,  con 
verted  the  whole  country  into  one  vast  university,  to  which 
students  from  afar  flocked  in  great  numbers.  The 
historians  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  of  the  South 
equally  acklowledge  the  widely  extended  fame  of  the  Irish 
Schools,  and  even  the  towns  in  other  countries  are  still, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  often  called  after 
Irishmen.  We  need  only  refer  to  Malmsbury  in  England, 
St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  and  San  Columbano,  in  Italy. 
Nor  were  the  blessings  of  education  scattered  by  the  Irish 
monks  at  that  period  for  "  filthy  lucre, "  for  the  venerable 
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Bede  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  great  multi 
tudes  were  educated  in  Ireland  free  of  expense.  Of  the 
foreign  missionaries  who  studied  there,  we  need  only 
instance  St.  Wilbrord,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  who  con 
verted,  about  the  year  700,  the  people  of  Holland,  Fries- 
land,  and  Westphalia.  His  history  is  written  by  Alcuin, 
Preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  and  it  is  there  especially  stated 
that  the  scholastic  learning  of  Ireland  was  famed  over 
Europe.  Camden  thus  writes:  "The  Anglo-Saxons  of 
that  day  used  to  flock  together  in  Ireland  as  to  a  market 
of  learning,  whence  it  is  that  we  find  it  continually  stated 
in  our  writers  concerning  holy  men  of  old,  'he  is  gone 
away  to  Ireland  to  be  educated.' ; 

In  matters  of  discipline  there  was  one  subject  apparently 
of  little  moment  on  which  the  Irish  Church  disagreed  with 
that  of  Rome — namely,  the  day  for  celebrating  the  Easter. 
The  Roman  Church  celebrated  it  ever  since  the  Council  of 
Nice  in  325,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon 
that  comes  in  on  or  next  after  the  2ist  March,  while  the 
Irish  Church  celebrated  that  festival  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon,  being  the  day  next  before  the  full  moon, 
whence  they  were  not  unfrequently  called,  ({ Ouarta 
decimans,"  or  "  Fourteenths."  Every  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  believed  in  and  practised  by  the 
ancient  Church  of  Ireland.  The  Mass  too  was  said  in 
Latin,  a  language  as  little  known  to  the  Irish  then  as  it 
is  now.  The  invocation  of  saints  was  also  practised,  and 
we  have  a  litany  in  Irish,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  given  in 
a  venerable  manuscript,  which,  compiled  about  the  year 
725,  is  known  at  present  as  the  Leab/iar  Breac,  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

In  the  9th  century  the  Danish  hordes  swept  across 
this  country,  leaving  the  land  desolate.  The  lamp  of 
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learning  was  then  dimmed,  the  schools  were  destroyed, 
and  the  monks  were  massacred  by  those  Pagan  invaders. 

Having  thus  far  spoken  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church 
in  general,  let  us  consider  somewhat  of  the  Bishops  of 
Tuam.  During  the  long  interval  of  six  hundred  years, 
between  540  and  1150,  the  names  of  nine  only  have 
reached  us,  and  they  are  thus  catalogued  :  — 

A.D.  540,  ST.  JARLATH  died.  Not  a  single  bishop  is 
now  mentioned  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years. 

A.D.  781,  FERDONNACH,  Bishop  of  Tuam,  died.  After 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  we  see  that  in 

A.D.  969,  EUGENE  M'CLERIG,  "  Bishop  of  Connaught," 
died. 

A.D.  1033,  MURCHOD  O'Nioc,  Comorban,  id  est,  suc 
cessor  of  St.  Jarlath,  died. 

A.D.  1085,  ARD  O'HoisiN,  "Archbishop  of  Con- 
naught/'  died. 

A.D.  1086,  MAELMAR  died. 

A.D.  1117,  O'CoNNELL,  Bishop,  died. 

A.D.  1117,  MARGENUS  O'Nioc  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
See. 

In  1118  a  Synod  was  convened  at  Rathbraesal,  the 
position  of  which  place  is  now  uncertain.  At  this  Synod 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  presided  as  Papal  legate.  The 
meeting  was  occupied  chiefly  in  forming  a  regular  division 
of  dioceses  in  Ireland,  and  in  fixing  their  boundaries.  It 
was  thereby  agreed  that  the  Province  of  Connaught 
should  thenceforward  contain  five  bishoprics — viz.,  Tuam, 
Clonfert,  Cong,  Killala,  and  Achonry.  In  this  list  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  Annadown,  but  the  See  of 
Cong,  which  is  in  this  enumeration,  soon  after  ceased  to 
exist,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Episcopal  chair  may 
have  been  removed  thence  to  Annadown,  which  was  but  a 
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few  miles  distant.  Bishop  O'Nioc  died  in  1128,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Island  of  Inchangoill,  "the  island  of  the 
devout  foreigner/'  in  Lough  Corrib.  In  this  lonely  isle 
are  two  small  churches  of  great  antiquity — one  Teampull- 
Phardrigg,  and  the  other  Teampull-na-Neave,  "  the  Church 
of  the  Saint."  Outside  the  north-east  angle  of  this  little 
temple  is  a  mound  about  four  feet  high,  the  tomb  of  Arch 
bishop  O'Nioc. 

A.D.  1134. — The  lawless  Irish  Chieftains  in  this  year 
stormed  many  churches  throughout  the  country.  Plun 
dering  and  destroying  in  their  sacrilegious  zeal  all  eccle 
siastical  edifices;  they  rivalled  the  Danes  in  savagery. 

A.D.  1136. — Donald  O'Duffy,  Archbishop  of  Connaught, 
died  this  year  in  Clonfert,  where  he  was  buried  ou  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  In  the  records  he  is  called  O'Dubhai  "  of 
the  Yellow  Staff/'  that  is,  "  of  the  golden  cross  of  Cong." 
This  is  one  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  metal  work, 
enamel,  and  jewellery  of  any  age.  The  cross  is  thirty  inches 
in  height,  and  the  breadth  of  the  arms  nineteen  inches.  It 
is  made  of  oak,  covered  with  plates  of  bronze  and  silver, 
washed  in  many  places  with  a  thick  layer  of  gold,  and 
having  interspersed  golden  filigree  work  of  the  most 
minute  character  around  its  centre.  All  the  front  and 
back  plates  are  elaborately  carved  with  an  intertwined 
pattern  or  strap  work,  with  grotesque  animals.  Supported 
upon  a  raised  boss,  decorated  with  Nielle,  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  large  polished  crystal,  under  which  was  placed 
originally  the  relique  sent  thither  from  Rome  to  Turlough 
O'Conor  in  1123,  as  appears  from  the  Annals  of  Intiis- 
fallen.  This  cross  was  in  the  old  times  carried  in  solemn 
procession  on  high  festivals,  whilst  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  not  unfrequently  claimed  by  criminals 
under  its  shadow,  and  they  had  their  claims  allowed. 
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Around  its  sides  in  the  Irish  character  are  a  series  of 
Latin  and  Irish  inscriptions,  the  letters  of  which  are 
punched  into  the  silver  plate,  apparently  by  dyes  or  types, 
so  deeply,  that  the  metal  plate  beneath  is  indented  with 
almost  equal  sharpness,  which  enables  us  to  read  unin 
terruptedly  even  where  the  external  plate  has  been  injured. 
The  foot  of  the  cross  springs  from  a  highly  decorated 
dog's  head,  which  rises  out  of  a  globe,  the  workmanship 
of  which  is  in  truth  a  marvel.  Beneath  this  globe  is  a 
decorated  socket,  into  which  was  inserted  a  staff  or  pole, 
with  which  the  cross  was  carried.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  in  the  Irish  character  :  "  Hac  cruce  tegetur  qua 
pasus  [passus]  conditor  orl'is."  "  In  this  cross  is  preserved 
[or  covered]  the  cross  on  which  the  founder  of  the  world 
suffered."  One  of  the  inscriptions  is  "  a  prayer  for 
Donnull  MacFlannacan  O  Dubdaig  [O  Duffy]  Bishop  of 
Connaught  and  Coharb  of  [Saints]  Chommon  and  Chairn, 
under  whose  superintendence  this  shrine  was  made.""* 

This  sacred  relic,  even  within  the  memory  of  living 
men,  used  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Cong  at  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Christmas, 
and  it  was  not  until  1839  that  it  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Professor  M'Cullagh,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  But  what  title,  if  any,  the  person 
who  sold  it  to  the  Rev.  Professor  had  is  a  subject  of  much 
doubt.  Whether  the  vendor  of  this  precious  reliquary  was 
a  trustee  for  others,  and  as  such  converted  it  to  his  own 
use,  or  whether  he  was  the  actual  owner,  are  questions 
entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  We  may 
venture,  however,  to  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  borne  aloft  in. 
holy  procession  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Tuam. 

*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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A.D.  1140. — The  right  of  ^visitation  over  the  other 
churches  in  Ireland  was,  during  this  year,  claimed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  Province  of  Connaught, 
xvhen  "  Gelasus  made  a  visitation  of  Connaught  for  the 
first  time,  and  obtained  his  full  tribute,  and  their  churches 
were  subjected  to  his  jurisdiction  by  Turlough  O'Conor 
and  the  Chieftains  of  Connaught."  In  1143  Archbishop 
O'DufFy  convened  a  great  Synod  in  Tuam,  which  was 
attended  by  ten  bishops  and  five  hundred  priests. 

A.D.  1150. — Maurice  O'Dubhai  (O'Duffy),  Archbishop, 
Chief  Senior  of  all  Ireland,  i:i  wisdom,  in  chastity,  in  the 
bestowal  of  jewels  and  of  food,  died  on  the  i6th  of  the 
month  of  May,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Brennain  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  A  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  is 
thus  requested  on  the  golden  cross  of  Cong :  "  A  prayer 
for  Mureduch  O'Dubtaig,  the  senior  of  Erin."  About  this 
time  Roderick  O'Conor,  King  of  Ireland,  founded  St. 
John's  Abbey,  Tuam,  for  the  regular  canons  of  St. 
Augustin. 

A.D.  1151. — A  visitation  of  Connaught  was  held  a 
second  time  by  Gella  MacLiag,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
successor  of  St.  Patrick. 


CHAPTER  II. 


(i.)  A.D.  [152.  EDAN  O'HOISIN  (O'HESSIAN.) 

HIS  prelate  had  long  been  abbot  of  an  abbey, 
the  name  of  which  has  not  been  recorded, 
and  on  the  death  of  O'Duffy,  in  1150,  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Tuam.  After  he  had 
presided  for  two  years  over  his  See,  thearchiepiscopal 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  Council  of 
Kells,  the  reason  for  the  convocation  of  which  council 
requires  especial  notice.  From  the  period  of  the  Danish 
invasion  in  the  ninth  century,  the  progress  of  religion  and 
morality  were,  as  we  have  said,  seriously  checked  in  Ire 
land.  The  pictures  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Irish  people 
in  the  I2th  century,  as  drawn  by  St.  Malachy,  an  Irish 
man,  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  by  St.  Bernard,  are 
deplorable.  Intercourse  with  Rome  had  become  difficult ; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had,  during  nearly  a 
century,  assumed  a  metropolitanjurisdiction  in  appointing 
bishops  for  the  Danish  settlements,  comprising  the  chief 
cities  in  Ireland,  while  the  prelates  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  were  possessed  by  the  natives  appear  in  the 
decided  laxity  of  discipline  to  have  assumed  to  consecrate 
each  other.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Court  of  Rome,  on  the  application  of  St.  Malachy,  that  the 
island  should  be  divided  into  ecclesiastical  provinces  pre 
sided  over  by  archbishops.  Accordingly  it  was  proposed 
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that  Cardinal  Paparo  should  visit  Ireland  for  the  attain 
ment  of  this  object,  and  a  license  of  safe  conduct  for  him 
was  applied  for  to  the  King  of  England,  but  was  refused 
unless  the  ecclesiastic  would  pledge  his  faith  that  the  ex 
pedition  should  not  be  of  any  prejudice  to  the  English 
nation.  The  Cardinal,  nevertheless,  arrived  in  Ireland  at 
the  close  of  1151,  and  in  March,  1152,  held  a  Synod  at 
Kells,  which  was  attended  by  bishops,  abbots,  princes, 
and  chiefs.  Of  the  first  order  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-three,  amongst  whom  were  O'Hoisin,  "  Bishop  "  of 
Tuam,  O'Ruadan,  of  Achonry,  and  the  Bishops  of  Clon- 
macnoise  and  Annadown.  Three  thousand  of  the  inferior 
clergy  attended  the  Synod,  and  it  was  there  enacted  that 
"  there  should  be  henceforward  four  Archbishoprics  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  sacred  pallium  should  be  given  to 
each  of  them." 

The  palliums  or  palls  were  frequently  in  the  olden  times 
granted  by  the  Popes  of  Rome  to  Archbishops.  By  a  decree 
of  one  of  the  Councils  of  the  Lateran,  afterwards  transcribed 
into  the  Decretals,  it  was  decreed  that  the  pall  should  be  re 
garded  as  the  emblem  of  the  fulness  of  apostolic  power;  and 
every  archbishop  was  before  receiving  it  inhibited  from  the 
performance  of  any  functions  peculiar  to  the  metropolitan, 
as  distinguished  from  the  episcopal  office.  An  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  like  that  sworn  by  subjects  to  their 
sovereigns,  was  to  be  taken  at  the  receiving  of  it.  The 
pall  had  about  this  time  assumed  its  modern  shape,  and 
became  a  new  ornament,  the  form  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  archiepiscopal  arms  of  Armagh  and  Dublin.  It  is 
a  white  woollen  band,  about  three  inches  in  breadth  (upon 
which  crosses  are  embroidered),  worn  round  the  neck  of 
the  archbishops,  has  two  pendants,  one  before  and  one 
behind,  and  presents  the  appearance  in  front  and  on  the 
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back  of  a  Y,  each  pendant  being  a  span  in  length,  having 
its  ends  ornamented  with  red  crosses.  It  is  supposed  to 
symbolize  the  good  shepherd  bearing  the  lost  sheep  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  pallium  is  worn  by  the  Pope  at  all 
times,  but  by  the  archbishops  only  on  great  occasions. 

Edan  O'Hessian  was  then,  in  1152,  appointed  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam.  The  erection  of  Tuam  into  an  arch 
bishopric  gave  deep  offence  to  the  clergy  of  Armagh  and 
Down,  who  insisted  that  the  palls  should  be  given  merely 
to  ancient  Archiepiscopal  Sees  of  Armagh  and  Cashel. 
Seven  suffragans  were  assigned  to  the  Metropolitan  of 
Tuam,  viz. : — Killala,  Roscommon,  Clonfert,  Elphin, 
Achonry,  Clonmacnoise,  and  Kilmacduagh.  It  is  remark 
able  that  the  See  of  Enaghduan  (Annadown)  should  thus 
have  no  notice  taken  of  it,  nor  be  subject  to  any  metro 
politan,  although  the  Bishop  of  Annadown  assisted  at  the 
Synod  ;  but,  as  Sir  James  Ware  writes,  "  possibly  the 
union  of  it  to  Tuam  was  then  in  contemplation.'"  This 
archbishop  also  convened  a  Synod  at  Roscommon,  at 
which  many  good  canons  are  said  to  have  been  made. 

Ware  states  that  the  Cathedral  of  Tuam  was  rebuilt  by 
O'Hessian,  in  1152,  the  very  year  in  which  he  became  arch 
bishop,  and  adds  that  he  was  assisted  in  carrying  on  this 
work  by  Turlough  O'Conor,  King  of  Ireland.  That  church 
has  long  since  disappeared  ;  but  the  "  great  feature  of  its 
chancel,  its  triumphal  arch,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a 
doorway,  still  exists,  and  it  is  the  most  magnificent  speci 
men  of  its  kind  remaining  in  Ireland." 

The  cross  ot  Tuam,  now  standing  in  the  Market 
Square,  which  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  building  of 
the  Cathedral,  "  is  of  great  magnificence  and  interest, 
and  may  justly  rank  as  the  finest  monument  of  its  class 
and  age  remaining  in  Ireland.  It  is  of  sandstone,  and 
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measures  in  the  pedestal  five  feet  three  inches  in  breadth, 
and  three  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  in  the  shaft  and 
head  ten  feet  in  length,  or  including  the  base  thirteen  feet 
eight  inches. 

"The  Crozierof  Tuam,now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  may,  perhaps,  as  a  work  of  jewellery  art 
in  Ireland,  challenge  comparison  with  any  Christian 
monument  of  the  same  class  and  age  now  remaining  in 
Europe."* 

Archbishop  O'Hoisin  died  in  1 161,  and  was  interred  in 
his  own  cathedral.  Historians  have  not  been  backward 
in  celebrating  the  fame  of  his  learning,  piety,  and  liberality. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  died,  Roderic  O'Conor, 
King  of  Connaught,  built  a  castle  of  stone  in  Tuam, 
which,  as  a  thing  new  and  uncommon  amongst  the  Irish 
at  that  time,  grew  famous  by  the  name  of  the  wonderful 
castle.  We  may  observe,  that  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  there  had  been  but  few  grand  ecclesiastical  edifices 
before  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Norman  host.  The 
majority  of  the  ancient  Irish  churches  were,  in  truth,  no 
better  than  cabins.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  proof  in 
existing  ruins,  not  to  speak  of  the  protest  that  was  actually 
made  against  the  building  of  gorgeous  buildings.  Thus 
when  Malachi,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1142,  was 
building  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Mellifont,  near  Drogheda, 
some  opposed  his  plan,  urging  that  "a  wooden  oratory  in 
the  old  Irish  fashion  would  suffice,  and  that  it  was  wrong 
to  introduce  the  customs  of  other  countries,  even  in  the 
shape  of  fine  architecture  for  God's  house,"  adding,  "we 
are  Irishmen,  not  Frenchmen."  That  there  were  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  is  undeniable.  Such  was 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  xx.,  p.  311. 
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Cashel ;  such  was  Clonmacnoise.  But  the  ancient  Irish 
monks,  even  in  their  lowly  huts,  spent  their  lonely  lives 
in  multiplying  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  illuminating  the 
Mass  books,  and  in  carving,  often  in  silver  enriched  with 
jewels,  the  sacred  vessels  necessary  for  divine  worship. 

(2.)  A.D.  1161,  CATHOLICUS  O'DUFFY  (O'Dubahi),  was 
an  ecclesiastic  of  great  learning.  In  1167  he  assisted  at 
the  Council  which  King  Roderic  O'Conor  convened  at 
Athboy,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  mixed  grades  that 
attended,  resembled  a  Saxon  Wittenagemot.  "  Thither," 
according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  "  came  the 
Comorb  of  St.  Patrick,  Catholicus  O'Duffy,  Archbishop  of 
Connaught ;  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Leinster," 
and  others.  The  political  object  of  this  assembly  was  to 
obtain  indisputable  acknowledgments  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Roderic,  and  to  calculate  what  support  he  might  count 
upon  should  the  then  expected  invasion  of  Dermod 
MacMurrough's  auxiliaries,  the  English,  take  place.  The 
Annals  of  Leinster  state  that  another  "great  Synod  was 
held  in  Tuam  in  1172,  by  the  Archbishop  O'DufFy," 
but  mention  nothing  of  the  merits  of  their  delibera 
tions.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Henry  II.  first 
set  foot  on  the  Irish  shores.  How  those  things  were 
done  are  known  of  by  all  men. 

A  Synod  was,  in  the  same  year,  convoked  at  Cashel, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and 
his  suffragans,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
Christian,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  Henry  II.  of  England. 
By  the  first  resolution  incestuous  marriages  were  pro 
hibited.  By  the  second,  the  mode  of  administering 
baptism  was  defined.  The  third  is  conversant  with  tithes. 
The  fourth  enacts  that  church  property  should  be  free 
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from  all  exactions,  whilst  the  fifth  relates  to  fines  inflicted 
on  the  perpetrators  of  homicides.  It  has  been  pretended 
by  many  Protestant  writers  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  then  introduced  for  the  first  time 
into  this  island,  but  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth, 
for  no  mention  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  church  was 
made  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod.  Laurence  O'Toole, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  appointed  Chancellor  to  the 
King  of  Connaught,  by  whom  he  was  despatched  to 
Henry  II.  at  Windsor,  where  it  was  agreed  that 
Roderick  was  to  be  King  of  Connaught,  and  should  tbe 
in  relation  to  the  other  kings  of  Ireland,  king  of  kings 
and  lord  of  lords,  but  that  he  (Roderick)  was  to  hold  his 
own  kingdom  as  a  vassal  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  to 
whom  he  was  thenceforward  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
In  1179  O'Duffy,  with  several  others  of  the  Irish 
prelates,  proceeded  to  Rome  to  assist  at  the  deliberations 
of  one  of  the  Councils  of  the  Lateran.  The  King  of 
England,  however,  would  not  suffer  the  prelates  to  pass 
through  his  dominions  until  he  had  first  exacted  from 
them  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  not  prejudice  him 
or  his  empire  in  the  progress  of  their  mission.  The 
Council  having  terminated,  the  Archbishop  returned 
to  Tuam.  We  may  here  notice,  that  in  1189  Concors, 
Bishop  of  Annadown,  one  of  the  suffragans  of  Tuam, 
attended  the  coronation  of  Richard  I. 

A.D.  I2OJ. — In  this  year  we  are  informed  by  the 
"Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  a  Synod  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  of  Connaught  was  convened  at  Tuam  by  a  Roman 
Cardinal.  At  this  convention  many  regulations  between 
clergy  and  laity  were  satisfactorily  arranged.  Having 

*  Lamyan's  Eccles.  Hist.  Ch.  29,  Sec.  ix. 
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governed  the  See  of  Tuam  for  forty  years,  Catholicus 
O'Duffy  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Cong,  and  there,  where 
his  sovereign  lord  Roderick  O'Connor  breathed  his  last 
three  years  previously,  he  died  in  the  early  Summer. 
That  abbey  contains  the  remains  of  many  ecclesiastics 
bearing  the  name  of  Duffy.  On  the  plinth  of  the 
market  cross  of  Cong  is  an  Irish  inscription  asking  "  a 
prayer  for  Nahol  [Nicol  or  Neal],  and  for  Gullibard 
[Gilbert]  O'Dubthaid  [O'Duffy],  who  were  abbots  of 
Cong."  In  this  year  also  died  O'Maley,  Bishop  of 
Annadown. 

(3.)  A.D.  1201. — FELIX  O'RUADAN. — This  prelate,  uncle 
to  Roderic  O' Conor,  King  of  Connaught,  excelled  in  wis 
dom  and  justice,  and  was  so  highly  spoken  of  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  that  a  special  commission  was  directed  to  him  to 
hold,  with  the  assistance  of  his  suffragans,  an  inquiry  into 
the  delicate  question  of  abolishing  the  See  of  Glendalough, 
and  uniting  it  to  Dublin.  The  Archbishop  in  his  report 
recommended  the  union.  The  original  of  this  curious 
ecclesiastical  instrument,  which  is  still  extant  in  the 
archives  of  Christ  Church,  has  the  Archbishop's"  seal 
pendant  thereto,  but  those  of  his  suffragans  have  long 
since  crumbled  away.  It  is  neither  dated  nor  witnessed, 
but  appears  evidently  from  its  contents  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1214,  upon  the  death  of  William  Piro, 
last  Bishop  of  Glendalough.  The  document  is  in  the 
words  and  figures  following : — 

"  A  LETTER  concerning  the  Palls  sent  into  Ireland.     THE 

TESTIMONY    OF    THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF     TUAM     and     blS    Suffra- 

gans  : — Master  John  Paparo,  the  legate  of  the  Roman  See, 
corning  into  Ireland  found  a  bishop  dwelling  in  Dublin,  who 
then  exercised  episcopal  offices  within  the  walls.  He  found  in 
the  same  diocese  another  church  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
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which  was  also  called  a  city,  and  had  a  certain  rural  bishop, 
but  the  same  legate  appointed  Dublin,  which  was  the  best 
city,  the  metropolis  of  that  province,  delivering  the  pall  to  that 
bishop  who  then  governed  the  Church  of  Dublin,  and  he 
appointed  that  that  diocese,  in  which  both  cities  were,  should 
be  divided ;  the  one  part  thereof  to  fall  to  the  metropolis,  and 
the  other  to  remain  to  him  who  lived  in  the  mountains,  with 
the  intention  (as  we  firmly  believe)  that  that  part  also  should 
revert  to  the  metropolis  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  who  then 
governed  (Glendalough)  in  the  mountains,  which  object  he 
would  have  immediately  effected,  had  not  the  insolence  of  the 
Irishry,  who  then  had  power  in  that  territory,  obstructed  him. 
When  the  Lord  Henry  King  of  England  learned  from  many 
what  had  been  the  intention  of  the  said  legate,  he  granted  the 
church  in  the  mountains  to  the  metropolis,  adhering  to  the 
intention  and  will  of  the  said  legate.  In  like  manner  our 
present  Lord  John,  King  of  England,  having  heard  from  the 
great  and  credible  men  of  that  territory,  what  the  said  legate 
did  and  intended,  granted  the  said  part  to  John  (Comyn)  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Henry  de 
Loundres).  Besides,  that  holy  church  in  the  mountains, 
although  anciently  held  in  great  veneration  on  account  of  St. 
Kevin,  who  there  led  a  hermit's  life,  has  been  so  deserted  and 
desolate  for  the  last  forty  years,  that  instead  of  a  church 
it  is  a  cave  of  robbers  and  a  hot  bed  of  thieves ;  so  that  more 
homicides  are  committed  in  that  valley  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  its  deserted  and  extensive 
solitude. 

"  FELIX,  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

Accordingly  the  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  dated  25th 
February,  1215,  details  the  particulars  of  the  above  report, 
and  ratifies  the  union.  Immediately  after  this  event,  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  having  asserted  that  that  of 
Glendalough  was  thereby  abolished,  transmitted  a  petition 
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to  the  Court  of  Rome,  relative  to  the  differences  which 
arose  in  consequence  between  them  and  R.  de  Bedford, 
then  Dean  of  Glendalough,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lismore.  The  subject  was  referred  by  his  Holiness  to 
Felix  O'Ruadan,  our  archbishop,  whose  decree  in  favor  of 
the  Chapter  of  Glendalough,  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Honorius  in  the  first  year  of  his  Pontificate,  from  which 
time  both  chapters,  though  distinct  corporations,  became 
canonically  united. 

A.D.  1216. — The  special  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Armagh  was  at  this  period  the  subject  of 
much  litigation  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  Primate 
claimed  nine  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  with  their 
possessions,  some  of  which,  especially  Oughaval,  in 
which  Croagh  Patrick  is  situated,  are  noticed  in  St. 
Patrick's  life. 

In  the  disputes  which  arose  in  consequence,  between 
the  Sees  of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  on  the  subject,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  was  appealed  to,  and  his  successor, 
Honorius  lit.,  in  1216,  decided,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
favour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Nevertheless,  in 
after-times  we  find  some  of  these  parishes,  together  with 
others  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin  and  Clonfert,  still  enjoyed 
by  the  Primate,  and  in  1351  the  Papal  sanction  was  asked 
by  Richard  FitzRalph,  for  an  exchange  of  parishes.  After 
this  date  their  claims  disappear,  except  as  to  the  lands  of 
Turlough,  to  which  the  Primate,  in  1365,  and  even  at 
later  dates,  appointed  a  seneschal. 

A.D.  1220. — A  priory  of  the  regular  Canon  of  St.  Augus 
tine  was  founded  at  Tuam  by  the  De  Burgos.  After  some 
years  the  ceaseless  disputes  on  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as 
civil  matters,  caused  the  archbishop  to  grow  wearied  of  the 
cares  of  his  office.  He  sighed  for  the  solitude  of  the  con- 
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vent,  and  ultimately  applied  to  the  Pope  for  removal  from 
a  post  that  was  unsuited  to  his  failing  energies.  His 
Holiness  thus  wrote  on  the  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  :— 

"  Gregory  IX. — To  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin—"  Gregory, 
Bishop,  &c.,  to  our  venerable  brother  the  Archbishop  of  Dub 
lin,  health  and  apostolic  benediction  ;  Know  ye,  that  a  suppli 
cation  was  made  to  us,  on  behalf  of  our  venerable  brother,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  says  that  he  is  now  grown  old,  weak, 
and  destitute  of  strength,  so  much  so,  that  he  can  no  longer 
attend  to  the  business  of  his  diocese,  whereby  the  Church  of 
Tuam  suffers  much  loss  in  matters  spiritual  and  temporal ;  he, 
therefore,  applies  to  us  that  his  resignation  be  received,  and 
that  we  might  command  a  fitting  provision  to  be  made  for  him 
self  out  of  the  temporalities  of  the  See.  We,  therefore,  inclining 
to  the  prayer  of  the  said  archbishop,  placing  full  confidence 
in  you,  brother,  command  that  you  receive  his  resignation,  and 
that  then  you  cause  the  Chapter  of  Tuam  to  elect  a  fitting 
and  circumspect  person,  remarkable  for  honesty  and  science, 
as  well  in  spirituals  as  in  temporals  ;  and  that  a  fitting  pension 
be  assigned  to  our  said  venerable  brother.  Given  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Vatican,  on  the  Kalends  of  April,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  our  Pontificate."* 

In  1235  the  archbishop  resigned.  He  had  been  for 
merly  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and  he  now  retired 
to  St.  Mary's  Cistercian  Abbey,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Liffey,  situated  on  the  spot  where  a  miserable  street 
called  Mary's  Abbey  at  present  stands.  This  abbey  was 
founded  in  the  year  846,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters.  "  In  the  year  1238,  Felix  O'Ruadan,  who 
had  been  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  who,  in  1235,  resigned 

*  Treiner's  Vetera  Monumenta  Hibernorum — Vatican,  p.  28. 
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his  See,  and  retired  to  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  a 
great  benefactor,  died  in  the  abbey,  and  was  buried  at  the 
front  of  the  altar,  on  the  left  hand."  Tn  1718,  while 
digging  in  the  ruins,  the  remains  of  a  prelate  were  found 
there  uncorrupted,  and  dressed  in  his  pontificals.  These 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  this  archbishop. 
His  coffin  was  again  replaced  in  its  ancient  resting- 
place.*" 

(4.)  A.D.  1235. — MARIAN  O'LOUGHLIN,  in  Irish  MAEL- 
MURE  O'LACHTNAIN,  Dean  of  Tuam,  an  eminent  canonist 
and  theologian,  was  elected  archbishop  by  the  Chapter  of 
Tuam.  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  thus  notice  his  consecra 
tion  : — "A.D.  1236. — The  elect  of  Tuam  went  to  Saxon 
land,  and  was  consecrated  by  virtue  of  letters  received  from 
the  Comarb  of  Peter,  and  the  consent  of  the  King  of  the 
Saxons."  In  the  same  book  of  Annals,  for  the  year  1237, 
is  the  following: — "A.D.  1237. — The  Barons  of  Erin 
came  to  Connaught,  and  commenced  to  build  castles  in  it : 
first  that  of  Maelmure  O'Lachtnan,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
at  Ath-luain  (Athlone),  after  the  coming  of  his  palliums 
to  him  from  Rome."  He  then,  1238,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  visited  Jerusalem,  when  a  Christian 
king  swayed  his  sceptre  in  the  capital  of  Judea,  for  the 
cross  had  been  planted  in  the  Holy  City  by  Frederic  IT., 
Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  his  success  in  taking  pos* 
session  of  Jerusalem  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Syria, 
rendered  at  this  period  pilgrimages  safer  than  they  had  been 
in  times  past.  Having  knelt  on  Mount  Cavalry,  the  arch 
bishop  returned  to  his  cathedral,  where  he  spent  the  re 
mainder  of  his  life.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  it 
is  said  that  "  the  Archdeacon  of  Tuam  was  drowned  in 

*  MacGregor's  Picture  of  Dublin,  p.  11.5. 
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1294  in  the  River  Clare,  at  Cluan-Fois,  where  there  was  an 
abbey  and  celebrated  school  in  the  sixth  century/'  This 
entry  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Cluan  Fois  had 
long  then  ceased  to  be  a  school  of  learning.  Little  is  re 
membered  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  this  archbishop, 
although  he  ruled  the  See  for  twenty-four  years.  He  died 
before  Christmas,  1249.  In  the  Annals  he  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  Martin.  From  the  records  it  would  appear 
that  in  those  early  times  the  license  of  the  Crown  of  Eng 
land  was  required  before  an  election  to  the  vacant  See 
could  be  held.  Thus,  "  a  license  issued  in  the  34th  year 
of  Henry  III.,  on  the  death  of  Martin,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  for  the  election  of  his  successor."  He  appropriated 
the  Church  of  Kilfelge  to  the  Abbey  of  Knockmoy. 

(5.)  A.D.  1250. — FLORENCE  MACFLYNN,  Chancellor  of 
Tuam,  called  in  the  Records  "  Sub-Deacon  of  the  Pope," 
was  elected  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  "on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  wisdom,"  *  by  the  chapter  of  that  See, 
who,  it  appears,  had  the  right  of  election  after  the  royal 
license  obtained.  On  the  I2th  May,  1250,  the  royal 
assent  was  given.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  his 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  he  was  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Tuam.  At  the 
same  time  Friar  Cormac  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Anna- 
down,  a  See  co-extensive  with  the  seignory  of  the 
O'Flahertys,  whose  territory  before  1235  embraced  a  large 
tract  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  of  the 
town  and  river  of  Galway.  But  when  this  part  of  Ireland 
was  planted  with  castles  by  the  English  at  the  period  re 
ferred  to,  the  O'Flahertys  were  driven  to  extend  their 
settlements  towards  the  west,  where  their  district  of  lar 

*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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Connaught  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  Moycullen  and 
Ballinahinch  baronies,  and  the  half  barony  of  Ross  and 
Aran."*  The  Archbishop  sternly  resisted  the  appoint 
ment  of  Cormac,  and  entered  into  possession  of  the  See. 
and  retained  it  against  him,  representing  to  the  king  that 
the  Church  of  Annadown  had  been  a  parish  church  belong 
ing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  but  was  made  a  bishopric 
by  the  king's  presenting  two  bishops  to  it,  that  he  (the 
archbishop)  had  procured  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  to  reduce 
it  to  a  parish  church  as  before,  which  Bull  the  king,  at  the 
instance  of  the  archbishop,  confirmed.  The  controversies, 
nevertheless,  were  with  varying  results  subsequently  carried 
on  with  much  acrimony  for  centuries. 

In  1252  the  archbishop,  together  with  his  suffragans  of 
Killala,  laid  before  Henry  III.  divers  complaints  of  the 
many  grievances  with  which  the  Church  in  Ireland  was 
oppressed.  The  king  forthwith  issued  a  writ  directed  to 
his  son,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  to  whom  he  had  made  a 
donation  of  the  Lordship  of  Ireland,  commanding  him  to 
call  together  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  barons, 
justices,  and  other  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  Justiciary  and  the  Privy  Council  to  apply  a 
remedy  for  the  grievances  complained  of — the  principal  of 
which  were  that  they,  the  said  archbishop  and  his  suffra 
gans,  as  well  as  their  tenants,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  Church,  were  compelled  in  suits  against 
them,  the  venue  being  laid  out  of  their  province,  to  answer 
such  suits  in  other  provinces.  That  rather  than  do  so 
they  frequently  preferred  to  allow  judgment  go  against 
them.  The  most  reverend  complainants  also  complained 
that  in  cases  tried  before  the  sheriffs,  those  functionaries 

*  O'Flaherty's  lar  Connaught,  by  Hardman,  1-6  and  247. 
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invariably  either  took  bribes  or  entered  into  agreements 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  that  they 
should  have  a  share  of  the  property  in  litigation.  Sir 
James  Ware  professes  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  remedy, 
if  any,  was  that  the  king  applied  to  check  the  grievances 
complained  of;  but  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  under 
date  1255,  state  "  that  all  the  favours  which  the  archbishop 
requested  of  the  king  were  honourably  granted  him,  after 
which  he  returned  home."  In  the  same  year,  and  after 
his  return,  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  concerning 
the  right  of  the  primate  to  cause  his  primatial  cross  to  be 
carried  erect  before  him  in  the  Province  of  Tuam.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  who  de 
creed  "  that  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  his  successors 
may  call  themselves  Primates  of  the  Province  of  Tuam, 
and  cause  the  cross  to  be  carried  before  them  through  that 
province,  and  may  hold  visitations  in  said  province  from 
five  years  to  five  years,  and  continue  twenty-seven  days 
therein  each  time."  How  the  archbishop  received  this 
decision  is  not  stated.  His  death  occurred  in  1256  at 
Bristol.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  state  that  "he 
built  a  house  for  scholars  in  the  Dominican  Abbey  of 
Athenry,  and  left  excellent  rules  for  the  Friars."  The 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce  state  that  he  was  accounted  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  knowledge  of  law. 

(6.)  A.D.  1 257. — WALTER  DE  SALERNO.  This  is  the  first 
Anglo-Norman  name  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  arch 
bishops  ;  and  he  was  appointed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
choice  of  the  Chapter  of  Tuam,  which  had  been,  besides, 
confirmed  by  the  king.  According  to  Sir  James  Ware, 
an  ecclesiastic  named  James  O'Loughnan  had  been  selected 

*  Harris's  Vol.  I.,  p.  74. 
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by  the  capitular  body,  and  the  king,  Henry  III.,  caused 
letters  patent  confirming  this  selection  to  issue  without 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  at 
once  set  the  appointment  aside,  and  advanced  De  Salerno, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  to  the  vacant  mitre.  The 
king  at  first  refused  to  allow  the  Papal  nominee  to  enjoy  the 
temporalities,  but  at  length  yielded,  and  a  writ  was  issued 
directed  to  the  Justiciary  and  Escheator  of  Ireland,  to  put 
De  Salerno  in  possession,  not  only  of  the  accruing  but  of 
preceding  profits.  The  archbishop  soon  after  arrived  in 
London  from  Rome,  and  was  about  proceeding  to  Tuam, 
when  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  and  died  without 
ever  seeing  his  cathedral.  By  the  following  memorandum 
from  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  it  would  appear  that  the 
king  had  chosen  him  the  year  next  before  his  (Salerno's) 
death. — "  The  Kalends  of  January,  on  Tuesday  and  2ist 
of  the  moon,  XVIII  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  and  first  of  the 
Indiction  1258,  Walter  de  Salerno,  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
and  great  Dean  of  London,  died  in  Saxon  land,  and  the 
year  before  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  King  of  the 
Saxons.  Thomas  O'Connor  was  elected  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  in  this  year,  1259."" 

(7.)  A.D.  1259. — THOMAS  O'CONNOR  is  thus  spoken  of 
in  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce — "  O'Connor,  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Tuam  in  this  year,  the  Kalends  of 
January,  and  on  Wednesday  the  second  of  the  moon,  XIX 
Anno  Cycli  Solaris.  He  came  to  Rome  in  this  year  after 
the  degree  of  bishop  had  been  conferred  upon  him  at  the 
Pope's  Court,  and  he  brought  with  him  a  pallium  for 
himself  and  great  benefits  for  the  Church  also.-"  This 
archbishop  had  previously  been  Dean  of  Achonry,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Elphin  in  the  year  1246.  He 
was  elected  to  that  See  by  the  Canons  of  the  Chapter, 
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without  the  King's  license;  yet  upon  petition  he  obtained 
the  royal  assent,  and  a  mandate  to  O'Loughlin,  fourth 
Archbishop  of  Tuarn,  to  consecrate  him;  but  neverthe 
less,  under  a  condition  that  it  should  not  be  drawn 
into  practice  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal  perogative. 
On  the  death  of  Salerno,  he  was  elected  by  the  clergy 
to  the  See  of  Tuam,  and  the  king  afterwards,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  Pope,  put  him  into  possession  of  the 
temporalities,  and  on  the  5th  of  August,  1260,  granted  to 
him  and  his  successors  the  right  of  holding  fairs  at  Tuam. 
He  died  in  1279,  having  governed  that  See  and  also 
Annadown  for  twenty  years.  His  death  is  thus  chronicled 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  :  "  O'Connor,  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  the  most  eminent  man  in  Ireland  for 
wisdom,  learning,  and  charity,  died  after  the  victory  of 
repentance."  The  See  of  Tuam  remained  vacant  for 
several  years  subsequent  to  his  death,  during  which  time 
"the  temporalities  were  returned  into  the  Exchequer, 
among  which  are  reckoned  the  lands  formerly  belonging 
to  Annadown  and  Mayo.'* 

(8.)  A.D.  1286. — STEPHEN  DE  FULBURN  (VICEROY  OP 
IRELAND). — After  the  death  of  Thomas  O'Connor,  some 
of  the  Canons  of  Tuam  elected  Malachi,  a  Franciscan  Friar 
from  Limerick,  to  be  their  archbishop;  and  King  Edward 
I.  confirmed  that  election  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1280  ;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  canons  made  choice  of  an  ecclesiastic 
bearing  a  Norman  name — Nicholas  de  Machin.  The 
Pope,  however,  set  both  those  elections  aside,  and  after  six 
years  appointed,  on  the  I2th  of  July,  1286,  Stephen  de 
Fulburn,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  to  this  long  vacant  See. 
He  was  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  (St.  John 
of  Jerusalem),  a  native  of  Fulburn,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
brother  to  Walter  de  Fulburn,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
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Ireland.  On  the  I5th  of  September  following,  he  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  See,  together 
with  those  of  the  Bishopric  of  Annadown;  but  some 
time  after  he  had  a  great  contest  concerning  the  right  to 
the  latter  with  the  priest,  John  D'Ufford,  who,  having  been 
elected  bishop  four  years  previously,  had  obtained  the 
royal  assent,  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  1282.  The  Papal 
Bulls  confirming  D'Ufford  in  the  See  were  not  forthcoming, 
and  the  contention  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  prevailed. 
In  1279,  whilst  yet  Bishop  of  Waterford,  he  was  consti 
tuted  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  following  was 
removed  ;  but  in  1282  he  again  entered  on  that  office  upon 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  D'Ufford,,  brother  of  John, 
then  Bishop  of  Annadown.  De  Fulburn  filled  several  high 
offices  in  the  State;  he  had  been  also  Lord  Treasurer. 
During  those  years  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
Irish  were  carried  on  with  unabating  ferocity;  and  the  Irish 
having  marched  their  armies  to  the  gates  of  Dublin,  John 
de  Fulburn,  nephew  of  the  most  reverend  Viceroy,  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  viceroyalty  of  Archbishop  de  Fulburn 
was  remarkable  for  the  issuing,  by  his  authority,  of  a  new 
coinage,  consisting  of  groats,  halfpence,  and  farthings, 
which  were  ordered,  by  royal  authority,  to  pass  current 
throughout  England  and  Ireland.  The  archbishop's  pay 
as  viceroy  was  ^500  a  year,  equivalent  to  d^JOjOOO  of 
modern  currency.  He  was  authorised,  with  the  concur 
rence  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  to  make  disburse 
ments  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Pale  (should  disturbance 
render  it  necessary),  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the 
royal  castles,  and  provide  defences  for  the  king's  lands 
against  the  Irish.  In  consideration  of  de  Fulburn's  ser 
vices,  Edward  I.  remitted  a  large  amount  of  arrears,  which 
had  accrued  due  to  the  crown  during  his  tenure  of  office  of 
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Treasurer  and  Viceroy :  but,  on  the  archbishop's  death  in 
1288,  the  king  seized  all  his  property,  and  for  a  time  laid 
hands  even  on  the  sacred  vestments  and  ornaments  of  his 
Cathedral  of  Tuam.  At  his  death  the  most  reverend  pre 
late  had  in  his  possession  a  vast  number  of  writs,  inquisi 
tions,  and  secret  dispatches,  sent  to  him  by  the  king  from 
England  and  Gascoine  in  France,  respecting  conspirators 
there  and  in  Ireland,  together  with  the  particulars  of  debts 
due  to  the  crown,  and  his  official  accounts  as  viceroy. 
These  muniments  were,  after  the  archbishop's  death,  placed 
in  chests,  under  the  seals  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  and  deposited  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam's  Palace,  in  Athlone,  whence  they  were  sent  to 
Dublin ;  but  when  the  time  arrived  for  their  official  exam 
ination,  most  of  the  important  documents  had  disappeared, 
and  were  never  subsequently  recovered  ;  and  therefore 
payments  of  debts,  due  to  the  Crown  of  England,  amount 
ing  to  many  thousands  of  pounds,  could  not  be  enforced. 
The  death  of  this  prelate  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Annals  of 
Lough  Ce  :  "  A.D. — 1288,  Stephen  de  Fulburn,  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  quievit." 

(9.)  A.D.  1289.  DE  BERMINGHAM  (MAC  FEORIS). — The 
family  of  the  De  Berminghams  were,  as  the  name  im 
ports,  from  the  town  of  Birmingham  in  Warwickshire. 
In  1234  Peter  De  Bermingham,  the  first  Lord  of  Athenry, 
was  summoned  to  a  Parliament  held  at  Dublin;  he  was 
father  of  Meiler,  the  second  lord,  who  in  1241  founded  for 
the  Dominicans  the  Friary  of  Athenry ;  and  who,  dying 
in  1252,  left  two  sons — Peter,  the  third  Baron,  and 
"William,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Six  hundred  years  have 
shrouded  much  of  the  history  of  this  prelate ;  but  we 
know  that  he  attempted  to  unite  to  the  See  of  Tuam  the 
Bishopric  ot  Annadown,  which  was  then  vacant. 
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The  Chapter  of  this  latter  diocese,  however,  were  fixed  in 
their  resolution  that  they  in  their  remote  and  rural  See, 
should  one  day  again  enjoy  as  they  had  done  in  times  past 
the  privilege  of  having  their  own  Bishop.  Far  removed 
from  the  cathedral  church  of  Tuam,  and  with  this  end  in 
view,  they  deposited  the  crozier  cross  and  other  insignia 
of  their  episcopal  office  in  the  Franciscan  Friary  of  Clare- 
Galway.  But  Archbishop  De  Bermingh am  resolved,  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  that  these  paraphernalia  should 
be  removed  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
he  accordingly  directed  them  to  be  seized  by  Philip  le 
Bland,  his  archdeacon,  who  entered  the  Abbey,  and 
there,  vl  et  armis,  breaking  open  the  oaken  chest  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  took  them  away.  For  this  offence 
the  archdeacon  was  indicted,  but  before  what  court  does 
not  appear;  and  what  further  proceedings  were  taken  in 
the  matter  have  not  reached  our  time.* 

The  independent  attitude  taken  by  the  prelates  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  exemplified  by  the 
ecclesiastical  association  or  club,  formed  in  the  year  1291 
by  the  Irish  Church.  This  association,  promoted  by  the 
Primate,  was  joined  by  Archbishop  De  Bermingham,  and 
the  other  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
by  the  deans  and  chapters,  and  other  orders  and  degrees 
of  the  clergy  who  unanimously  engaged  in  a  confederacy 
to  stand  by  each  other,  and  defend  the  liberties  of  their 
Church  in  what  manner  soever  these  should  be  attacked. 
This  remarkable  document,  from  the  pen  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Armagh,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  all  the  Sons  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  Greeting  : 

"  We,  Nicholas,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Primate  of  Ireland  and  the  Suffragans  of  the  Province  of  Ulster 

*  Gilbert's  Viceroys  of  Ireland,  p.  no. 
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(naming  them  amongst  whom  is  the  Bishop  of  Clonmacnoise), 
Bishops  by  Divine  permission  the  Deans  and  their  Chapters, 
and  also  the  clerical  bodies  connected  with  those  Bishops  who 
are  without  Deans  and  Chapters,  wish  everlasting  health  in 
the  Lord. 

"  For  the  honour  and  praise  of  Almighty  God,  Blessed  Mary 
the  Virgin,  all  the  Saints  and  Holy  Mother  Church,  be  it 
known  to  you  all,  that  we,  by  a  corporal  oath,*  made  on  behalf 
of  ourselves  and  our  successors,  have  entered  into  a  mutual 
obligation  with  one  another,  and  also  that  we  shall  hold  our 
selves  bound  by  a  similar  obligation  to  our  venerable  brethren, 
John  of  Dublin,  William  of  Tuam,  Stephen  of  Cashel,  by  the 
grace  of  God  Archbishops,  and  to  [the  Suffragans  of  Dublin]  to 
John,  Clonfert  j  Donagh,  Killala  ;  Gelasias,  Elphin  ;  Benedict, 
Achonry ;  Laurence,  Kilmacduagh  ;  of  the  Province  of  Tuam, 
and  [Suffragans]  of  the  Province  of  Cashel,  by  Divine  per 
mission  Bishops,  to  the  following  effect  :  '  That  if  it  shall 
happen,  that  we  or  any  individuals  or  individual  of  our  number, 
or  the  Metropolitans  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  Tuam,  aforesaid  ;  their 
Suffragans,  the  Deans  and  Chapters  belonging  to  the  same  or 
any  individuals  or  individual  among  them,  our  churches  or 
theirs,  or  any  of  their  privileges,  jurisdictions,  liberties,  or  cus 
toms,  by  us  and  our  predecessors,  them  and  their  ancestors, 
obtained  and  of  old  enjoyed  as  belonging  to  the  said  churches 
or  to  any  particular  ones  or  to  any  single  one  of  them,  shall 
hereafter  meet  with  undue  impediment,  annoyance,  or  en 
croachment,  oppression  or  grievance  from  persons  or  person 
invested  with  any  lay  jurisdiction  or  power  whatsomever — We 
all  unanimously  promise  at  our  common  expense  by  subscrip 
tions  proportioned  according  to  the  several  incomes  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  us  and  them  respectively  to  engage  in  a 
common  action,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting,  maintaining, 

*  Corporal  oath  should  be  made  with  outstretched  hand  on  the  Holy 
Gospels,  or  the  Mass  Book,  the  Vestment,  the  Cross  or  Relics  of  the  Saints. 
Vide  Du  Gang's  Glossary. 
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and  supporting,  the  burthen  and  defending  of  the  parties  afore 
said,  collectively  and  individually,  before  any  judges  what- 
somever,  ecclesiastic  or  secular ;  on  our  being,  or  their  being, 
or  his  being,  so  required  in  this  behalf,  by  any  person  or 
persons  of  us,  from  us,  or  from  them,  or  any  person  or  persons 
acting  as  .deputies  or  deputy,  for  us,  or  for  them,  as  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case  may  be. 

"And  if  it  shall  happen  that  our  agents,  proctors,  or 
executors,  or  theirs,  or  any  individual  or  individuals  of  their 
number,  who  may  be  employed  or  selected  for  employment  in 
the  transacting  or  managing  of  matters  of  business  pertaining 
to  us  or  them,  or  of  suits  connected  with  the  premises,  in  any 
court  whatsoever,  shall,  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  mis 
sion,  proctorship,  or  executor's  office,  incur  (which  heaven 
forbid)  loss,  or  injury  in  their  persons  or  goods,  spiritual  or 
temporal,  from  any  lay  power  or  jurisdiction  ;  we  will  and  grant 
that  full  restitution  be  made  to  them  for  their  injuries  and 
losses,  all  and  singular,  and  the  amount  refunded  to  them  with 
out  any  delay  out  of  the  property  belonging  to  us  and  to  the 
three  archbishops  aforesaid,  their  Suffragans,  Deans,  and  Chap 
ters,  in  proportion  to  the  several  incomes  of  the  churches 
appertaining  to  us  and  them  respectively. 

"  Furthermore,  whatsoever  sentences  or  sentence  the  ordinary 
of  a  particular  district  shall  denounce  against  any  delinquents 
or  delinquent,  that  or  those  we  will  all  and  singular,  publish 
and  put  effectively  into  execution  in  our  several  dioceses.  Such 
sentences  and  interdicts  as  may  be  denounced  by  an  ordinary 
in  his  own  diocese  in  consequence  of  any  act  of  delinquency 
perpetrated  by  any  individuals  or  individual,  we  consent  and 
promise  inviolably  to  observe,  not  only  in  the  dioceses  of  the 
prelates  who  originally  publish  them,  but  also  in  all  our  pro 
vinces  and  dioceses  ;  in  this  way,  viz.,  that  if  a  person  be  in 
terdicted  in  any  one  place,  whatsoever  place  he  shall  turn  him 
self  to,  that  place  shall  be  interdicted  so  long  as  he  shall  remain 
in  it,  and  also  in  any  place  in  which  he  shall  have  a  residence, 
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or  the  larger  part  of  his  property ;  provided  always,  that  he 
shall  have  received  first  a  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect. 

"  Moreover,  if  we,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  or  the  three 
Archbishops  aforesaid,  or  any  individual  or  individuals  among 
us,  prove  negligent,  remiss,  or  lukewarm,  individually  or  collec 
tively,  in  the  fulfilment  or  execution  of  the  premises,  or  of  any 
portion  thereof,  we  undertake,  and  by  virtue  of  the  oath  which 
we  have  made,  do  firmly  promise,  and  by  the  tenor  of  these 
presents,  do  bind  ourselves,  and  each  one  of  us  doth  bind  him 
self,  that  every  person  who  shall  not  observe  this  present 
ordinance  or  obligation,  shall  pay,  by  way  of  penalty,  500 
marks  into  the  chamber  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  another  500 
marks  in  like  manner  to  our  brethren  who  do  observe  this 
ordinance. 

"And  if  we,  the  Bishops  aforesaid  of  Armagh  and  the  other 
Bishops  belonging  to  the  other  three  provinces  of  Dublin, 
Tuam,  and  Cashel,  or  any  individuals  or  individual  among  us, 
prove  negligent,  remiss,  or  lukewarm,  individually  or  collec 
tively,  in  the  fulfilment  or  execution  of  the  premises,  or  of  any 
portion  thereof,  we  engage,  and  by  virtue  of  the  oath  which  we 
have  made,  do  firmly  promise,  and  by  the  tenor  of  these  pre 
sents  do  bind  ourselves,  and  each  one  of  us  doth  bind  himself, 
and  every  person  of  us  who  shall  not  observe  the  present 
ordinance  or  obligation,  to  pay,  by  way  of  penalty,  £200  into 
the  the  chamber  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  another  ^200  in 
like  manner  to  our  brethren  who  shall  observe  this  ordinance 
or  obligation." 

Then  follows  a  provision  that  this  indenture  was  not  to 
lose  its  effect  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  signatures  of 
those  concerned;  and  any  prelates  refusing  to  join  in  the 
engagement  to  be  complained  of  to  the  Pope. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,"  &c. 
"  Given  at  Trim,  in  the  house  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  on  the 
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Lord's   Day   next  following  the   festival  of  St.  Matthew   the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist.     Anno  Domini,  1291."* 

The  Irish  Church  in  those  times  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  wealthy  body.  For  the  king,  having  applied 
to  the  Four  Archbishops  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  through 
them,  their  suffragans,  and  clergy,  for  the  ransom  of  his 
nephew,  Charles,  taken  prisoner  in  the  holy  wars,  the 
Archbishops  of  Tuam  and  Cashel,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Kildare  severally  made  answer  that  they  and  their  clergy 
were  so  reduced  by  war,  rebellion,  and  depredation,  as  to 
be  in  the  extremes  of  poverty. 

In  1306,  a  taxation  of  the  several  dioceses  in  Ireland 
was  made  by  order  of  Pope  Clement  VY,  the  details  of 
which,  fortunately  preserved,  form  the  most  ancient  col 
lection  of  ecclesiastical  statistics  connected  with  Ireland 
now  remaining.  The  rolls  on  which  they  are  entered  are 
not,  however,  under  the  charge  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  having  been  removed  to  Westminster  in  1323, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Barons  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
They  are  there  deposited  in  a  leathern  pouch,  marked 
"  Hibernia,"  and  occupy  fourteen  long  rolls.  All  the 
dioceses,  according  to  their  provinces,  are  set  down  in 
order.  Tuam  and  Annadown  are  valued  together  at 
^433  6s.  id.,  which,  being  multiplied  by  20,  would  bring 
up  the  valuation  of  those  Sees  to  ^8,666  of  our  money. 
The  valuation  of  the  entire  province  is  as  follows  : — 

Tuam,  77  churches,  valued  at         ...  ^360  6  5 

Clonfert,  2  abbeys,  54  churches      ...  205  10  3 

Killala,  28  churches         ...              ...  96  o  o 

Annadown,  2  abbeys,  12  churches...  72  19  8 

*  From  the  Register  of  Primate  Svvayne,  preserved  in  Armagh,  fol.  51, 
a  and  b,  and  53  and  54  a,  Harris's  Ware,  vol.  1-70. 
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Elphin,  89  churches         ...  ...  69     7     4 

Kilmacduagh,  24  churches  ...  62   15     8 

Achonry,  2  abbeys,  35  churches      ...  35     6     9 


Sum  total  of  Tuam  provinces  ...         902     6     i 

Equivalent  to  ;£  18,045  IS-  8d.  present  currency. 

In  the  year  1306,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Annadown 
assembled,  and  proceeded  to  elect  for  their  bishop  a  Fran 
ciscan  friar  named  Gilbert,  without  applying,  as  usual,  for 
the  king's  license  to  elect  in  the  first  instance,  nor  for  the 
royal  assent  afterwards  ;  for  this  offence  Bishop  Gilbert 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^300  before  he  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  temporalities  of  his  See,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  were  compelled  to  give  security  that,  for  the 
time  to  come,  they  would  never  again,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy,  show  such  disrespect  to  the  royal  authority. 
Archbishop  Bermingham,  nevertheless,  steadfastly  resisted 
the  appointment  of  Gilbert  to  Annadown,  claiming  it  as  a 
parish  church  of  his  diocese,  and  he  even  went  to  Avignon 
with  a  complaint  to  the  Pope  of  the  injury  done  to  him — 
but  he  lost  his  labour;  for  Gilbert  in  the  meanwhile,  on 
appeal  to  the  Primatial  Court  of  Armagh,  was  confirmed 
in  his  bishopric,  and  having  been  consecrated  by  the  Pri 
mate,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  temporalities  on  the 
ijth  of  July,  1308.  The  See  of  Annadown  continued  after 
this  independent  of  Tuam  for  about  twenty  years,  until  the 
death  of  Thomas  O'Malley  in  1328. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1309,  the  memorable  cause 
of  the  prior  and  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  at 
Athenry,  plaintiffs,  versus  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and 
Philip  le  Bland,  his  Archdeacon,  defendants,  drops  out  of 
sight.  The  question  at  issue  was  entirely  conversant  with 
the  visitorial  powers  of  the  Archbishop,  from  which  the 
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plaintiffs  claimed  exemption.  The  facts  are  shortly  these 
— the  Archdeacon,  acting  for  the  Archbishop,  a  Visitation 
was  held  at  Athenry,  which  the  Dominican  Friars  were 
summoned  to  attend.  They  did  accordingly  attend,  but 
under  a  protest,  which  was  delivered  in  loud  and  un 
measured  language;  and  they  abused,  we  are  told,  the  Arch 
deacon  so  grossly  that  he  excommunicated  them.  Now,  an 
excommunication  in  those,  as  in  more  modern  times,  was 
attended  with  serious  consequences.  The  excommunicated 
were  not  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  church ;  their  place 
was  in  an  ante-chamber,  called  the  Gallilee  ;  and  forty  days 
after  the  writ  of  excommunication  was  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  Lord  Chancellor  issued  a  writ  de  excom- 
municato  capiendo  for  the  caption  of  the  excommunicated. 
Under  this  writ  they  might  have  been  arrested,  and  com 
mitted  for  an  indefinite  time  to  prison.  Not  satisfied  with 
fulminating  the  excommunication,  the  Archbishop  issued 
a  proclamation,  whereby  he  forbade  all  Christians  from  en 
tering  their  church,  and  from  supplying  them  with  either 
food  or  alms.  Forthwith  the  friars,  on  the  nth  of  Febru 
ary,  1298,  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  fora  mandamus, 
which  was  granted,  directing  the  most  reverend  defendant 
"  that,  inslanter  and  without  any  manner  of  delay  what- 
somever,  he  recal  his  proclamation  and  inhibition,  and 
further  that  he  abstain  from  doing  such  grievances  in  times 
hereafter  to  come/'  To  this  gentle  advertisement,  the 
Archbishop  made  return — "That  he  never  at  any  time 
gave  offence  to  the  friars,  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  always 
his  interest  and  purpose  to  defend  and  favour  them  in 
charity  and  love,  if  their  own  demerits  did  not  stand  in 
their  way;  and,  if  he  had  done  any  injury  to  the  said 
reverend  community  by  his  said  proclamation  and  inhibi 
tion,  he  would,  with  all  speed,  cause  the  same  to  be  re- 
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voked,  and  as  to  the  Archdeacon,  he  would  cause  him  to 
revoke  whatever  he  had  unduly  done,  and  would  inhibit 
him  for  the  future  from  doing  or  repeating  the  grievances 
complained  of."  To  this  return  the  plaintiffs,  by  their  lec 
turer,  Adam  de  Large,  and  the  king's  attorney-general, 
John  de  Ponte,  pleaded  that  the  said  Archbishop  had 
made  and  published  said  proclamation  and  inhibition,  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  applied  to  him  for  a  remedy,  and  he  re 
fused  them,  and  upon  these  pleadings  they  offered  to  join 
issue.  Upon  this  the  Archbishop  gave  security  that  he 
would  compel  the  Archdeacon  to  recal  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  granted  that  the  Sheriff 
of  Connaught  might  distrain  him  (the  Archbishop)  until 
the  same  were  done,  and  so  ended  this  branch  of  this  once 
memorable  case.  But  the  friars  next  proceeded,  in  the 
King's  Bench,  against  the  Archdeacon,  and  damages  were 
laid  at  j£%ooo.  His  plea  was  one  of  justification,  upon 
which  issue  was  joined,  and  the  case  set  down  for  trial; 
but  when  it  was  called  on  the  defendant  did  not  appear. 

A  precept  then  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  Connaught,  com 
manding  him  to  distrain  the  Archdeacon,  by  his  lands  and 
goods,  to  have  his  body  before  the  Chief  Justice  on  the 
Ouindecem  of  Easter  next  following.  What  was  further 
done  in  the  matter  does  not  appear.  We  can,  however, 
thereby  discern  that  the  English  laws  were  then  accepted, 
and  in  force  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Shannon. 

The  Archbishop  did  not  long  survive  the  termination  of 
his  unsuccessful  suit  with  the  Friars  of  St.  Dominic.  The 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce  state  that,  "  on  the  Kalends  of  Janu 
ary,  on  Saturday,  the  Fifteenth  of  the  Moon,  A.D.  1312, 
Secundus  Annus  Cycli  Lunaris,  X  Indictionis,  William 
Mac  Feoris,  Archiepiscopus  Tuamensis  quievit."  Mac 
Feoris  was  the  Irish  name  which  the  Berininghams  had 
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adopted,  and  by  which  they  were  generally  known.  How 
they  and  other  English  families  changed  their  names  in 
the  fourteenth  century  is  thus  explained  by  Sir  John 
Davys,  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  :  — 

"  At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  be 
ginning  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  a  general 
defection  of  the  old  English  into  the  Irish  customs  happened  ; 
for  about  this  time  they  did  not  only  forget  the  English 
language,  and  scorn  the  use  thereof,  but  grew  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  very  English  names,  though  they  were  noble,  and  of 
great  antiquity,  and  took  Irish  surnames  and  nick  names, 
namely  the  two  most  potent  families  of  the  Burkes  in  Con- 
naught,  after  the  House  of  the  Red  Earl  of  Ulster  failed  of 
heirs  male,  called  their  chiefs  Mac  William  Eighter  and  Mac 
William  Oughter,  and  in  the  same  province,  Bermingham, 
Baron  of  Athenry,  called  himself  Mac  Yeoris  or  Mac  Feoris."* 

It  was  during  the  episcopate  of  Bermingham  that  Cle 
ment  V.  (in  1308)  removed  his  residence  from  Rome  to 
Avignon,  where  the  Popes  remained  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  and  whence  the  Papal  Bulls,  briefs,  and  apostolic 
letters  were  directed  until  the  year  1378. 

(jo.)  A.D.  1313. — MALACHY  McHuGH  (McAEDA).  Im 
mediately  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  De  Bermingham, 
the  Dean,  a  Churchman  of  great  zeal  and  piety,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Philip,  convoked  the  Chapter,  by 
whom  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  See.  He  did  not, 
however,  covet  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  life,  and  his 
reply,  Nolo  episcopari,  was  immediate  and  irrevocable. 

Their  next  choice  was  Malachy,  Bishop  of  Elphin. 
When  this  selection  was  made  known  to  the  Papal 

*  Vide  Sir  John  Davys,  Historical  Collections,  p.  29. 
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Court,  Clement  V.  referred  the  matter  to  a  number  of 
high  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was  the  Bishop  of 
Tusculum,  for  consideration.  Their  report  appears  to 
have  been  favourable  ;  and  his  Holiness  approving  of  the 
selection,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  elect,  a  letter  which  is 
still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and 
which  is  given  in  extenso  in  Treiner's  collection  of  letters 
of  the  Popes,  concerning  the  Irish  Church.  "  Venerable 
brother,  we  have  heard  of  you  as  gifted  with  a  knowledge 
of  various  learnings,  praiseworthy  in  your  life,  cheerful  in 
conversation,  eminently  virtuous  and  upright,  distinguished 
for  the  soundness  of  your  judgment,  and  circumspect  in 
things  spiritual  and  temporal,  you  have  been,  therefore, 
chosen  as  the  most  fitting  for  the  Archbishopric  of 
Tuam."*  The  Bishop  replied,  that  he  preferred  remain 
ing  in  Elphin,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  beloved  by 
his  subjects ;  but  the  Pope  called  upon  him  to  accept  the 
higher  place,  to  which  he  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
in  due  time  the  appointment  was  accepted  by  Edward  II., 
King  of  England.  The  new  archbishop  was  of  West 
Connaught  extraction,  bore  an  Irish  name,  and  swayed 
the  crozier  over  an  Irish-speaking  people.  The  Bishop  of 
Annadown,  Gilbert,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  ruled  over 
a  district  comprising  twelve  parishes, f  Shruel,  Killursa, 
Kilkilvery,  Donoughpatrick,  Killower,  Kileany,  Galway, 
Oranmore,  Oranbeg,  Roscam,  Moray,  and  Rahooiv,  as 
appears  by  the  Survey  of  Clement  V.,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  English  town  of  GaKvay,  were  in 
habited  by  an  Irish-speaking  people.  To  the  Archbishop 
this  was  an  intolerable  grievance;  and  he  accordingly 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  crush  the  English  prelate.  King 

*  Trenier,  p.  186. 
f  Papal  Taxation  List  of  Parishes,  A.D.  1306. 
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Edward    II.,    bitterly  complaining  of  so    unchristian    an 
animosity,  thus  writes  to  the  Holy  See : — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Annadovvn,  on  receipt  of  our  Royal  letters, 
repaired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  has  now  been  for  many  years 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office ;  but  Malachy's 
grasping  ambition  was  causing  this  exemplary  Bishop,  Gilbert, 
much  annoyance  and  injury.  The  Archbishop,  by  suppressing 
the  true  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  by  making  false  repre 
sentations,  obtained  apostolic  letters  addressed  to  certain 
judges,  who  were  said  to  be  of  his  own  family  or  connections, 
and  who  did  their  endeavours  to  disturb,  in  many  ways,  the 
peace  of  the  bishop  aforesaid."* 

The  hostility  of  the  Archbishop  continuing  unabated, 
the  King,  in  1324,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Pope, 
having  for  its  object,  the  "  Reformation  of  the  Irish 
Church."  This  matter  was  debated  at  the  Papal  Court, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  commission  was  directed  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Dublin,  and  to  the  Bishop  of 
Cork,  authorising  to  them  inquire  and  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  procuring  a  reform  of  the  abuses,  if  any,  alleged 
to  prevail  in  the  Irish  Church. 

The  commissioners  entered  on  their  difficult  task  with 
the  assistance  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  official  persons 
throughout  the  country;  and  found  amongst  other  things 
"  that  the  small  and  poor  bishoprics  not  exceeding  ^60  a 
year,  should  be  united  to  the  more  eminent  archbishoprics." 
This  finding  of  the  inquisition  could  in  no  way  have 
interfered  with  the  diocese  of  Annadown,  which  had 
eighteen  years  previously  (in  1306)  been  valued  at  ^72 
195.  6d.,  nor  indeed  with  any  of  the  other  suffragan  Sees, 
save  Achonry,  valued  at  ^35  6s.  yd. 

*  Rymer's  Tcedera,  Vol.  II.  p.  45. 
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The  Court  of  Inquiry  having  terminated  its  labours, 
Philip,  Bishop  of  Cork,  was  despatched  with  its  resolu 
tions  to  the  King,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to 
Pope  John  XXII.,  who,  in  1327,  writes,  that  "  representa 
tion  having  been  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  to 
the  Holy  See,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam  to 
maintain  an  archbishop,  a  committee  had  inquired  into 
the  subject,  and  a  report  was  made,  and  a  constitution 
framed,  by  which  the  Sees  of  Annadown,  Kilmacduagh, 
and  Killala,  were  united  as  mcnsal  bishoprics  to  Tuam, 
provision  being  made  for  the  becoming  support  of  the 
bishops  of  those  Sees  ;  in  other  respects  they  are  to  enjoy 
the  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  they  enjoyed  betore 
the  constitution/'  *  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the 
Holy  See  paid,  it  would  appear,  but  little  attention  to  the 
complaints  of  the  King  of  England,  who  sought  to  humble 
the  Irish  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Edward  III.,  writing  to 
the  Holy  Father  on  this  subject,f  says: — 

"  It  appears  to  us  quite  incredible  and  inconceivable,  that 
any  such  union  as  that  of  Tuam  and  Annadown  can  have  been 
instituted  by  your  Holiness,  especially  as  the  Church  of 
Annadown  is  among  the  mere  English,  and  ruled  by  a  mere 
English  bishop,  and  the  Church  of  Tuam  among  the  mere 
Irish,  and  ruled  by  a  mere  Irish  prelate,  and  the  said  Church 
of  Annadown  exceeds  the  taxation  aforecited ;  so  that  the 
said  union  if  it  had  any  existence  is  quite  repugnant  to  our 
royal  father's  application,  and  the  informations  by  virtue  of 
which  it  is  said  to  have  been  granted." 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  however,  carried  his  point, 
and  although  the  union  of  the  other  dioceses  did  not  take 

*  Treiner's  Letters  of  Pope  John  XXII. 
f  Ib.  p.  780. 
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place,  yet  that  of  Annadown  did,  a  union  which  was  not 
unfrequently  broken  during  the  two  next  succeeding  cen 
turies. 

A.D.  1333. — A  tragic  circumstance  occurred  in  this  year 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  which  deeply  affected  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  State,  not  alone  in  the  Province 
of  Connaught,  but  in  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Hitherto  since  the  Conquest,  until  the  royal  assent  had 
been  given,  no  writ  could  issue  from  Chancery  to  put  the 
prelates  in  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  their  Sees. 

But  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority  immediately 
following  1333  caused  thenceforward  the  bishops  of  the 
Province  of  Tuam  to  be  appointed  by  the  popes  without 
any  notification  to  the  sovereigns  of  England.  That  over 
throw  thus  took  place  :  The  Province  of  Connaught  had, 
by  Henry  II.  been  granted  as  a  lordship  to  his  relative., 
William  FitzAdelin  De  Burgo,  who  was  great  grandson  of 
the  half-brother  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  William 
FitzAdelin  left  one  son,  Richard,  Lord  of  Connaught  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  death  occurred  in  1243, 
and  who  left  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder,  Walter,  Lord 
of  Connaught,  intermarried  with  Maud  DeLacie,  and  by 
her  became  Earl  of  Ulster.  Walter  was  father  of  Richard, 
the  famous  Red  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Connaught, 
whose  grandson,  William,  was  the  Black  or  Dun  Earl. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  seized  Walter,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  DeBurgo  family,  and  had  confined 
him  in  a  stronghold  called  the  Green  Castle  in  Inishowen. 
The  sister  of  Walter  was  married  to  Sir  Richard  Mande- 
ville,  and  at  her  instigation  her  son,  Robert  FitzRichard 
Mandeville,  avenged  the  wrong  done  to  her  brother  by  the 
murder  of  the  Black  Earl,  while  on  his  way  to  Mass  on 
a  Sunday  morning. 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  his  heiress,  was 
only  one  year  old  at  his  death.  Nineteen  years  later  she 
married  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  was  created  in  her  right  Earl  of  Ulster  and 
Lord  of  Con  naught.  From  that  union  the  present  Queen 
of  England  is  descended.  Now,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  enormous  possessions  of  the  murdered  Earl  in  Meath, 
Ulster,  and  Connaught  would  descend  by  virtue  of  the 
English  law  to  the  royal  family,  the  younger  branches  of 
the  family  of  the  DeBurgos  in  Connaught  resolved  to  cast 
off  the  English  law  and  adopt  the  Brehon  law,  by  which 
the  property  of  the  deceased  would  be  divided  amongst  his 
kinsmen,  and  would  not  devolve  solely  on  his  child.  The 
better  to  accomplish  this  purpose  they  abjured  the  laws, 
the  customs,  the  language,  and  even  the  very  names  of 
their  ancestors,  and  were  henceforth  called,  as  we  have 
said,  Mac  William  Eighter  and  MacWilliam  Oughter. 

The  defection  of  so  great  a  family  ruined  the  power  of 
England  for  two  centuries  in  almost  the  whole  of  Con- 
naught,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  favour  of  the 
Crown  was  seldom  sought  by  the  archbishops  elect  of 
Tuam,  whose  appointments  came  direct  from  the  Holy 
See. 

Tradition  has  handed  down  to  our  day  the  name  of 
Archbishop  M'Hugh,  as  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Abbey  of  Ross  Errily,  near  Headford.  That  abbey 
has  been  lon£  in  ruins,  but  its  ruins  attest  its  former 

O  ' 

magnificence. 

The  Archbishop  died  in  1348  of  the  plague,  which  in 
that  year  swept  like  a  wave  across  Europe,  carrying  off 
five-and-twenty  millions  of  the  human  race. 

(IT.)  AD.  1349. — THOMAS  O'CARROLL. — This  prelate, 
who  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  was  twice  disappointed 
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of  the  mitre,  first  in  Clonmacnoise,  and  secondly  in  the 
Diocese  of  Ardfert.  On  both  occasions,  though  elected 
by  the  chapters  and  approved  of  by  the  king,  the  Pope  set 
aside  his  election,  and  appointed  others  to  the  vacant 
thrones.  His  claims  were  consequently  great  at  the  Court 
of  Avignon,  and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  M'Hugh  he  was 
appointed  his  successor,  although  the  Chapter  had  elected 
one  Robert  DeBermingham,  their  own  chancellor,  as  dig- 
nissimus.  While  Archbishop  O' Carroll  governed  his  See, 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  town  of  Tuam  plun 
dered,  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  one  of  the  DeBurgos. 

The  disaster  was  great,  but  the  inhabitants  soon  repaired 
their  losses,  and  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  ward  off 
the  like  incursions  in  times  to  come.  Having  governed 
the  Diocese  with  great  wisdom  for  the  period  of  sixteen 
years,  he  was  translated  in  1365  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Cashel,  as  appears  by  the  Annals.  With  his  future  career 
we  are  little  concerned.  He  was  summoned  to  the  Par 
liament  of  Kilkenny  in  1367,  but  there  is  no  reliable  evi 
dence  that  he  attended  that  Parliament,  which  passed  the 
execrable  statute,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  yet  more 
fully  to  speak. 

([2.)  A.D.  1365. — JOHN  O'GRADA,  Archdeacon  of 
Cashel,  was,after  the  translation  of  ArchbishopO'Carroll  to 
that  See,  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Tuam  in  his  stead,  and 
was  in  the  same  year  consecrated  at  Avignon.  The  peace 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  at  this  time  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  unseemly  controversy  as  to  the  primate's  right  to 
carry  his  cross  aloft  in  the  Diocese  of  Dublin.  The  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam  became  entangled  in  the  holy  dispute,  and 
after  much  argument  between  the  most  rev.  combatants, 
Edward  III.,  to  whom  they  appealed,  suggested  the  ex 
amples  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  that  both  prelates 
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should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  their  croziers ;  each  in  the 
province  of  the  other.  To  this  the  Primate  (Milo)  replied 
first  that  he  had  not  time  to  have  the  advice  of  his  dean 
and  chapter  on  the  point;  secondly,  that  quite  apart  from 
the  cases  of  Canterbury  and  York,  he  was  authorized  by 
the  Papal  Bulls  and  the  King's  concessions  to  erect  his 
cross  and  carry  his  crozier,  not  alone  in  Dublin  but  in 
Cashel  and  Tuam.  "  That  every  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
hath  or  ought  to  have  by  right  or  ancient  custom  three 
archbishops  of  Ireland  subject  to  him,  viz.,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam,  the  latter  of  whom  contended  on  this  matter, 
and  my  predecessor  of  Armagh  obtained  a  judicial  sentence 
against  him  of  Tuam  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  obtained 
a  bull  from  the  Apostolic  See,  that  he  might  by  primatial 
right  visit  the  province  of  Tuam  every  five  years,  which 
Bull  I  have  in  my  custody." 

In  1367  Archbishop  CVGradawas  summoned  by  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  to  attend  a  parliament  then  to  meet  at 
Kilkenny.  It  is  said  that  the  chief  object  of  the  assumption 
of  the  vice-royalty  by  the  Duke  was  that  he  might  regain 
the  possessions  which  the  Connaught  Burkes  had  filched 
from  his  wife*  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  murdered  Earl  of 
Ulster.  The  Parliament  met,  and  passed  that  execrable 
statute  the  4Oth  Edward  III.,  better  known  as  the  Statute 
of  Kilkenny,  a  statute  which,  though  recited  and  amended 
by  the  33rd  Henry  VI.  Chapter  iii.,  and  in  great  part 
confirmed  by  the  loth  Henry  VII.,  chapter  viii.,  is  not 
printed  amongst  the  statutes,  neither  is  it  enrolled  in  the 
Rolls  Office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  explanation 
of  its  absence  from  the  statute-book  is,  that  it  was  lent  out 
of  the  Rolls  Office  in  1639,  and  lost.  A  copy,  or  what 
purports  to  be  a  copy,  however,  in  Norman  French,  has 
been  translated  by  the  late  James  Hardiman,  and  published 
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by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.*  The  following  are  the 
principal  provisions  of  this  statute  :  That  intermarriage 
with  the  natives  or  any  connection  with  them  in  the  shape 
of  fostering  should  be  treated  as  high  treason.  That  any 
man  of  the  English  race  assuming  an  Irish  name,  or  using 
the  Irish  language,,  apparel,  or  customs,  should  forfeit  all  his 
lands  and  tenements.  That  to  adopt  the  Brehon  law  or 
submit  to  it  was  treason.  That  without  the  permission  of 
the  Government  the  English  should  not  make  war  or 
peace  with  the  Irish.  That  the  English  should  not  permit 
the  Irish  to  pasture  cattle  on  their  lands,  nor  admit  them 
to  any  ecclesiastical  benefices  or  to  religious  houses.  But 
the  principal  object  of  the  statute  was  to  keep  the  English 
and  Irish  in  Ireland  for  ever  separate,  and  to  wage  a  mer 
ciless  war  on  the  English  race  who  had  adopted  the  Irish 
names,  Jaws,  customs,  and  dress. 

The  Annals  of  Lough  Ce  (written  in  Irish)  tell  us 
that  "  A.D.  1371,  John  O'Grada,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
Head  of  the  Body  of  Erin,  rested  in  Christ ;  "  and  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  state  that  "  Archbishop 
O'Grada,"  whose  death  in  the  same  year  they  also  record, 
"  was  the  most  distinguished  man  in  his  time  for  wisdom 
and  hospitality." 

(13.)  A.D.  1371.  OWEN  GREGORY,  Provost  of  Killala.— 
A  report  having  gone  abroad  that  the  Bishop  of  Down  had 
died,  the  chapter  of  that  diocese,  elected  Gregory  as  their 
bishop.  This  election  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  all 
things  seemed  ready  for  the  prelate  taking  formal  posses 
sion  of  his  cathedral,  when  lo  !  his  predecessor  reappeared, 
not  a  mere  phantom  bishop,  but  full  of  life  and  vigour,  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  subjects.  Gregory,  we  have  no  doubt, 

'*  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland,  pp.  97-100. 
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joined  in  the  acclamations;  but  he  returned  to  his  home 
there  to  await  a  vacancy  on  the  episcopal  bench.  On  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  in  1357,  he  was  translated 
to  that  diocese,  over  which  he  presided  for  the  next  four 
teen  years,  with  so  much  prudence,  fortitude,  and  piety, 
that  he  was  unanimously  chosen,  on  the  death  of  Arch 
bishop  O'Grada,  as  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Tuam. 
Early  in  1378,  he  was  summoned  by  Richard  [I.,  who  had 
then  lately  mounted  the  throne,  to  attend  a  parliament 
about  to  be  held  at  Castledermot,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
There  were  summoned  to  that  assembly  the  Archbishops 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Cashel,  and  all  the  bishops, 
abbots,  deans,  and  lay  peers  of  the  realm  of  Ireland. 
Writs  were  also  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  nine  coun 
ties  : — Ccirlow,  Clare,  Cork,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Limerick, 
Louth,  Waterford,  and  Wexford  ;  to  the  seneschals  of  the 
four  liberties  of  Kilkenny,  Meath,  Tipperary,  and  Ulster; 
and  to  the  mayors  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Athenry, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Limerick, 
Louth,  Ross,  and  Waterford.  It  will  be  observed  that  no 
writs  were  issued  for  any  portion  of  the  Province  of  Con- 
naught,  which  had  almost  entirely  withdrawn  its  allegiance 
from  the  Crown  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
walled  towns  of  Athenry  and  Galway.  The  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  summons,  for 
which  he  was  fined  j£Jioo,"*  a  fine  which  it  would  be  an 
impossibility  to  enforce.  Indeed,  such  was  the  contempt 
in  which,  at  this  time,  those  parliaments  were  held,  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  affront  to  be  summoned  to  attend  their 
deliberations. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Gregory  occurred  some  time 

*  Betham's  Dignities,  pp.  322,  24,  25,  27. 
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in  1384,  whereupon  the  crown  determined  to  seize  the 
temporalities  of  the  See.  On  the  I5th  of  December,  the 
escheator  made  his  return  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  See  lands,  but  that  they 
were  worthless,  inasmuch  as  no  rents  could  be  collected, 
for  no  one  was  found  hardy  enough  to  collect  them. 

(14)  A.D.  1385.   GREGORY  O'MOGHAN. — Whether  this 
prelate  is  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Tuam,  is  a  question  for  a  theologian  rather  than  for  a 
layman  to  decide.       His   appointment  was  made  by  the 
anti-pope    Clement    VII.,    whose   authority,   though    ad 
mitted    in    France,  Scotland,  and  some   other  countries, 
was  denied  in   England,  Ireland,  Italy,  and    Spain;    and 
when  it  became  known  that  O'Moghan  had  been  appointed 
by   Clement  VII.,   he  was   immediately   removed   by   an 
order  of  Urban  VI.j  which  Richard   II.  of  England   was 
ready  to  carry  into  execution.     Descending  in  the  same 
year  from    the  archiepiscopal   throne,    O'Moghan  retired 
from  the  world,  and   died   in    1392 — "  a  man,"    say   the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  "  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  sim 
plicity." 

(15)  A.D.  1386. — WILLIAM  O'CORMACAN. — Upon  the 
deprivation  of  Archbishop  O'Moghan,  William  O'Corma- 
can,  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  Archbishop  of  Tuam.     For 
six  years  he  ruled  his  diocese;  but  from  some  cause  long 
since  forgotten,  he  was   then  constrained  to  retire   from 
Tuam  to  the  inferior  dignity  of  the  bishopric  of  Clonfert. 
He  never  took  advantage  of  the  Bulls  appointing  him  to 
this  lesser  episcopal  office ;  and,  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  degradation,  he  died  soon  after  of  grief.     This   is  all 
we  know  about  him.     Peace  be  to  him  ! 

(16)  A.D.  1394.— MAURICE  O'KELLY,  Bishop  of  Clon 
fert,  was  translated  to  Tuam  in  1394,  and  in  the  same  year 
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Henry  Turlton  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
of  Annadown,  which  had  so  long  been  united  to  the  See 
or  Tuam.  On  his  death,  24th  January,  1402,  John  Britt 
was  chosen  his  successor.  Maurice  O'Kelly  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  punctual  in  the  payment  of  his 
dues  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  for  it  is  recorded  against  him 
that  his  successor  in  Clonfert,  whose  name  was  Henry, 
"undertook  to  pay  his  own  tax,  and  also  the  tax  left 
unpaid  by  his  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Clonfert,  Maurice 
O'Kelly,  who  was  translated  to  Tuam  in  1394.'''  His 
death  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce — 
"Murtagh  O'Kelly  (O'Cellagh),  Archbishop  of  Con- 
naught,  the  most  eminent  man  of  all  Erin,  in  wisdom, 
charity,  and  humanity,  quievit  in  Tuaim-da-ghualann, 
about  the  feast  of  Michael,  1407." 


CHAPTER   III. 


(17.)  A.D.  1409. — JOHN  BABYNGE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

HE  bark  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  Church  has 
long  been  allegorically  called,  now  entered 
on  the  fifteenth  century,  "And  there  arose 
a  great  tempest  on  the  sea,  so  that  the  boat 
was  covered  with  the  waves,  but  Jesus  was  asleep, 
and  they  came  to  Him  and  awaked  Him,  saying, 
Lord  save  us,  we  perish,  and  He  rising  up 
commanded  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  there  came 
a  great  calm."  The  great  schism  of  the  West  still 
continued  to  divide  the  nations  of  the  Christian  world. 
To  heal  this  unhappy  schism,  the  Council  of  Pisa  was 
convoked,  but  whether  that  Council,  or  the  subsequent 
Council  of  Constance,  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  are  questions  entirely  outside  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry.  Suffice  it  here  to  state,  that  in  1410, 
Alexander  V.  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  nearly 
the  last  act  of  his  life  was  the  appointment  of  John 
Babynge,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  to  the  See  of  Tuam. 
Subsequently  John  XXIII.  issued  a  brief,  dated  the  23rd 
of  May,  1410,  ratifying  this  act  of  his  predecessor.  This 
brief  is  printed  in  the  Hibernia  Dominicana.  The  same 
Pontiff,  in  1413,  by  his  apostolic  letter,  summoned  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  to  attend  the  continuing  Council  of 
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Pisa.  This  letter,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  in 
Latin,  is  given  in  Treiner's  Vetera  Monumenta,  and  is 
directed  to  "  Thomas  of  Dublin,  John  of  Tuam,  Nicholas 
of  Armagh,  and  Richard  of  Cashel,  inviting  them  to 
attend  the  continuing  general  Council  of  Pisa,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  schism/' 

We  must  here  notice  that  it  has  been  said  that  in 
1411  a  Friar  named  CORNELIUS  became  Archbishop  of 
Tuam;  but  we  do  not  include  him  in  our  list,  for 
Babynge  who  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  previously  ap 
pointed,  was  then  living. 

The  following  is  from  the  Vatican,  A.D.  1411,  October 
II  : — CORNELIUS,  "Nonas  Octobris,  1411,  provisum  est 
ecclesia  Tuamen,  vacanti  ex  eo  quod  quidam  Frater 
Johannes  ad  earn  promotus,  promotionem  contemnens, 
propria  auctoritate  sine  Bullis  se  intrusit  de  persona  Fratri 
Cornellii."  Archbishop  Babynge  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  the  schism  healed  in  1417. 

The  union  of  the  Sees  of  Annadown  and  Tuam  appears 
to  have  been  now  entirely  dissolved  ;  for  in  1408  John 
Winne  became  bishop  of  the  former,  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  Camere,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  in  1421.  As  the 
Archbishops  of  Tuam  appear  by  their  names  to  have  been 
of  Irish,  so  the  bishops  of  Annadown  appear  by  their 
names  to  have  been  of  English  descent;  which  fact  may 
have  made  the  Irish  residents  in  the  diocese  of  Annadown 
more  willing  in  the  end  to  give  up  their  local  feelings,  and 
to  favour  the  union  of  their  district  to  the  diocese  of 
Tuam  ;  besides,  many  of  its  parishes,  such  as  Shruel, 
were  as  near  to  Tuam  as  to  Annadown.  Although  its 
prelates  were  thus  of  English  race,  the  O'Flahertys  did 
not  lose  their  affection  for  their  old  cathedral;  for  it  ap- 
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pears  that  in  1400  Hugh  More  O'Flaherty  repaired  the 
Church  of  Annadown.  The  exact  date  of  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Babynge  is  unknown. 

(18)  A.D.  1427. — JOHN  BATTERLEY  or  BARLAY,  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers,  was  appointed  by  Pope  Martin  V.     He 
was  famed  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,,  and  was  buried  at 
Tuam    in    the    Abbey    of  the  Premonstrants,   where   his 
monument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  Ware's  time.     His  death 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1437,  but  if  this  date  be  correct 
he    must    have  resigned   the  archbishopric,  for   the  next 
archbishop  was  appointed  on  the  8th  of  June,  1430. 

( 1 9)  A.D.  1430. — JOHN  WINGFIELD  alias  BIRMINGHAM. 
— Of  this  prelate  nothing  further  is  known  than  that  his 
rule  was  over  a  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of 
Gal  way  and  Athenry,  intensely  hostile  to  the  English  do 
minion,  as  appears  from  a  letter  despatched  by  the  Irish 
Privy  Council  to  Henry  VI.  entitled  "  Litera  Scripta  Regi," 
which  demonstrates  that  English  power  was  everywhere 
then    declining  in    Ireland,   though   there  was    no   active 
exertion  to  drive  the  English  bag  and  baggage  out  of  the 
country.     This  letter,  signed  "  John,  Archbishop  of  Ar 
magh,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  John  Strange  (De, 
puty    to    the    Lord    Chancellor    of  Ireland),   Christopher 
Barnewell,    Chief    Justice   of  the    King's    Bench,   John 
Blakeney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  William 
Cheevers,  Second  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  all  the 
remnant  of  your  Council  in  Ireland/'  is  as  follows : — 

"  THESE  ARE  THE  ARTICLES  OF  MESSAGE  FROM  IRELAND. 

"  First,  that  it  please  your  sovereign  lordship  graciously  to 
consider  how  the  land  of  Ireland  is  well  nigh  destroyed  with 
your  enemies  and  rebels,  insomuch  that  there  is  not  left  in  the 
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counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Kildare,  taken  together, 
thirty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  that  a  man  might 
ride  to  answer  the  king's  writ. 

"  There  is  the  County  of  Carlow,  south-west  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  which  within  this  thirty  years  was  one  of  the  keys  of 
this  land,  and  the  Counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  and  the 
Province  of  Cashel,  which  are  all  now  inhabited  with  enemies 
and  rebels,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles  of  Carlow ;  and 
within  the  last  forty  years  there  were  in  the  aforesaid 
counties  148  stone  castles  and  defensible  buildings,  well 
fitted  for  defence  and  for  battle,  and  all  well  inhabited,  but 
these  are  now  entirely  destroyed,  and  under  the  subjection  of 
the  said  enemies. 

"  Also  the  Province  of  Armagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Province  of  Tuam,  are  inhabited  with  enemies  and  rebels, 
except  the  castles  of  Carrickfergus  and  Ardglane,  and  some  of 
the  County  of  Louth,  in  the  Province  of  Armagh,  and  the  towns 
of  Galway  and  Athenry,  in  the  Province  of  Tuam."  ' 

(20)  A.D.  1438. — THOMAS  O'KELLY,  died  A.D.   1441, 
"remarkable  for  his  piety  and  learning."-f 

(21)  A.D.  1441. — JOHN  DE  BURGO  was  grandson  of  John, 
brother  of  the  first  MacWilliam  Oughter,  ancestor  to  the 
Earls  of  Clanricarde.     He  ruled  the  diocese  for  nine  years, 
and  yet  nothing  is   remembered  of  him  save  his   name, 
which  we  give,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten. 

(22)  A.D.  1450.  DONATUS  O'M.URRAY,  Canon  Regular  of 
the  Order  of   St.  Augustine. — In  him  the  Sees  of  Tuam 
and  Annadown  were  once  more  united.     He  promised  to 
pay  to  the  Papal  Treasury  for  both  333   florins  of  gold, 
within  six  months  from  the  25th  of  September,  1451. 

*  Betham's  Dignities,  p.  352. 
t  Annals  of  Lough  Ce. 
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The  relative  value  of  the  several  dioceses  in  Ireland  in 
the  fifteenth  century  may  be  estimated  by  the  tax  payable 
by  the  bishop  of  each  See  on  his  promotion  thereto. 
Taking  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  as  a  standard,  we 
can  readily  perceive  how  great  the  difference  was  between 
the  wealth  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  Church;  thus, 
while  the  Archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury  paid  to  the 
Papal  Treasury  10,000  florins  of  gold,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  paid  2,000,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  1,500,  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  400,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
200  florins.  Then  the  suffragans  of  Tuam  were  thus 
classed: — Clonfert  300,  Annadown  133,  Elphin  66,  Kil- 
macduagh  50,  Killala  40,  Achonry  33,  and  Mayo  33 
florins. 

But  the  union  of  the  two  dioceses  did  not  long  continue 
unbroken  ;  for  we  find  that  after  eight  years,  viz., — in 
1458,  Thomas  Barrett  (his  is  a  very  English  name)  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Annadown,  and  paid  133  florins  of 
gold  into  the  Papal  Treasury.  The  history  of  Archbishop 
O'Murray  is  a  blank  during  the  next  six-and-twenty  years. 
In  1484,  however,  his  name  comes  prominently  before  the 
world,  as  the  founder  of  the  Wardenship  of  Galway. 
Barrett,  Bishop  of  Annadown,  must  have  then  been  dead, 
though  his  death  is  unrecorded,  and  the  two  Sees  were 
once  again  united  in  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The  in 
habitants  of  Galway,  so  identified  with  English  habits  and 
customs,  were  naturally  impatient  of  the  rule  of  the  Irish 
prelate,  and  to  get  across  the  intervening  hostile  district 
was  a  work  attended  with  danger  to  life  and  limb.  Then 
the  citizens  of  Galway,  who  were  subject  in  one  year  to 
the  spiritual  rule  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  might  find 
themselves  in  the  next  subject  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
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Annadown.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  besought  the 
Archbishop  to  release  their  town  from  his  jurisdiction, 
and  to  erect  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  into  a  collegiate 
church,  to  be  governed  by  a  warden  and  vicars,  who  were 
to  be  presented  and  solely  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  :  on  the  28th  of  September,  accordingly,  he  complied 
with  their  wishes,  by  instituting  the  wardenship  and  col 
lege  as  follows : — 

"  DONATUS,  by  Divine  mercy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  &c. 
Amongst  other  cases  which  press  on  our  shoulders,  and  which 
we  are  bounden  more  especially  to  provide  for,  is  that  the 
divine  service  should  be  increased  in  our  time,  and  the 
Christian  people  subject  to  us  should,  by  reason  of  a  change 
of  the  position  of  the  Church,  receive  an  increase  in  religion 
and  piety.  Wherefore  know  ye,  that  we  considering  that  the 
parishioners  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  town 
of  Galway,  are  modest  and  mannerly  men,  living  in  a  walled 
city,  and  surrounded  by  a  wild  population,  not  following  the 
customs  of  the  mountainous  and  wild  people  of  these  parts, 
and  by  reason  of  the  impetration  and  provisions  of  the  aforesaid 
mountainous  and  wild  people,  the  vicarage  of  the  said  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  before  commonly  governed  by  vicars,  they 
so  much  disturbed  that  they  could  not  assist  at  Divine  Service, 
nor  receive  the  Holy  Sacraments  according  to  the  English 
decency  and  mode  which  the  aforesaid  inhabitants  and  their 
ancestors  always  used  ;  they  being  much  disquieted  therein, 
and  sometimes  robbed  of  their  goods,  and  killed  by  those  un 
learned  men,  and  also  were  obliged  to  suffer  many  other 
damages  and  inconveniences,  both  in  person  and  substance, 
and  from  them  feared  to  suffer  more  for  the  future  if  not 
speedily  succoured.  This  matter  being  providently  considered 
at  the  humble  request  of  the  said  parishioners,  Wherefore, 
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on  the  application  of  these  parishioners,  some  of  whom  have 
bestowed  certain  lands,  rents,  and  buildings  for  themselves  and 
their  heirs,  in  pursuance  of  our  wishes  hereinafter  described, 
and  others  also,  should  the  business  be  brought  to  a 
happy  termination,  intend  to  grant  and  bestow  the  Parochial 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  itself  upon  us.  We,  having  carefully 
considered  this  matter,  do  by  these  presents,  and  by  our  proper 
authority,  and  for  the  safety  of  our  souls,  and  the  souls  of  our 
predecessors  and  successors,  constitute  the  aforesaid  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  into  a  collegiate  institution,  and  we  do  hereby 
grant  for  ever  one-eighth  part  of  the  revenues,  which  the  servi 
tors  of  the  said  church  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  for 
their  services  from  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Knockmoy,  in  our 
diocese.  And  we  also  grant  the  revenues  of  the  Parochial 
Church  of  St.  James,  in  Ballenclare,  in  the  Diocese  of  Anna- 
down,  with  the  consent  of  the  vicar  of  the  said  church,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

"  And  we  hereby  unite  and  incorporate  the  lands,  rents,  and 
services  of  Lynch  and  Blake  and  other  rents  and  services 
granted  by  the  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  well  as  other 
benefices,  which  the  church  aforesaid  has  received  from  us  and 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  to  the  collegiate  church  so  established, 
and  the  brethren  therein  residing,  We  grant  all  the  privileges, 
liberties,  and  immunities  of  a  collegiate  corporation.  And  we 
further  ordain  that  the  said  church  shall  be  governed  by  a 
warden  and  eight  presbyters,  virtuous,  learned,  and  pious  men, 
duly  observing  the  English  rite.  And  we  likewise  order  that 
they  shall  be  presented  by  the  sovereign  or  mayor,  and  bailiffs 
of  the  said  town,  to  the  warden  of  the  said  college,  and  by  him 
to  be  confirmed  as  vicars  having  the  care  of  souls  ;  and  that 
the  said  warden,  rwho  is  to  be  moveable  every  year  on  the 
presentation  of  the  said  sovereign  or  provost,  should  be  insti 
tuted  by  the  said  vicars ;  and,  thereafter,  have  the  power  and 
care  of  souls  over  the  vicars  aforesaid.  Given  under  our  Seal, 
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at  Gal  way,  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1484.  Present- 
William  Lynch,  Superior  of  the  town  of  Gal  way  ;  Dominick 
Lynch,  and  John  Skerrett."* 

The  foregoing  institution  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  is  recited  in  the 
Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 

OTlaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  thus  speaks  of  the  foundation 
of  the  wardenship  and  college  : — 

"About  1484,  Donatus  O'Murray,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
instituted  a  college  for  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  in  Galway,  of  a 
warden  and  eight  choral  vicars  ;  whereunto  were  appropriated 
nine  parishes  of  the  diocese,  which  had  as  many  parish  vicars, 
all  under  the  warcfian,  as  well  as  eight  choral  vicars,  which 
served  the  High  Church  and  the  town.  The  warden  is  yearly 
elected  by  the  common  vote  of  the  citizens  as  the  mayor  is, 
but  continued  in  one  person  for  many  years,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  electors.  Dominick  Duff,  Lynch,  Fitz  John, 
second  mayor,  and  brother  of  the  first,  were  the  chief  founders 
of  the  college.  There  was  but  a  small  chapel  before  in  this 
place.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  Bishop  of 
Mira,  in  Licia,  worshipped  the  6th  December,  on  which  day 
Galway  men  invited  to  their  table  such  as  they  would  have  to 
to  keep  Christmas  next  with  them." 

The  foundation  of  the  Wardenship  and  Collegiate  Church 
was  incomplete  until  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope  was  had. 
A  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  was  accordingly 
transmitted  to  Rome,  in  which  they  stated  themselves  to 
be  "a  modest  and  civil  people,"  and  represented  ffcthe 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  as  a  savage  race, 
brought  up  in  woods  and  mountains,  unpolished  and  illi 
terate,  by  whom  they  were  often  disturbed  in  exercising  the 

*  Hardiman's  History  of  Galway,  Ap.  i. 
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services  of  their  religion,  and  that  they  were  often  robbed 
and  murdered  by  them,  and  were  in  constant  danger,  and 
likely  to  surfer  many  other  losses  and  inconveniences  if  not 
speedily  succoured  ;"  and  they  therefore  prayed  that  His 
Holiness  would  be  pleased  to  confirm  the  institution  of 
of  the  Archbishop.  This  petition  was  graciously  received 
by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  granted  "  a  Bull  con 
firmatory  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
This  instrument  is  dated  8th  February,  1485."  The  Arch 
bishop  did  not  live  to  see  the  confimation  of  his  grant  by 
the  Court  of  Rome;  he  died  on  the  iyth  of  the  preceding 
January. 

(23)  A.D.  1485.  WILLIAM  JOYES,  or  Joyce,  was  a  mem 
ber  of  a  family  which,  then  old,  carried  its  history  back 
through  many  centuries  to  Welsh  and  British  princes. 

Having  settled  in  the  far  West  of  Ireland,  they  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  peopled  a  district  known  to  this  day 
as  Joyce  country  in  lar  Connaught.  Their  influence 
extended  in  the  fifteenth  century  into  the  town  of  Galway, 
and  one  of  that  clan  was,  on  the  iyth  of  May,  1485, 
advanced  to  the  See  of  Tuam  ;  he  was  one  of  the  three 
Irish  bishops  who  followed  not  the  fortunes  of  the  impos 
tor,  Lambert  Simnel.  That  hero  of  an  hour,  taking  advan 
tage  of  the  struggle  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan 
caster,  pretended  that  he  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  butt  of  Malmsey,  have  made  famous. 

The  Earl  gathered  to  himself  all  the  hopes  of  the  York 
ist  party,  and,  though  he  was  not  heir  to  the  throne  (for, 
undoubtedly,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  VII.,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  was,  by  right,  the  first  in  succes 
sion),  still  faction  was  ready  to  overlook  that  flaw  in  his 
title,  and  to  accept  him  as  the  champion  of  his  house. 
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The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  indeed  at  the  moment  we  speak 
of  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  ;  but  a  report  was  spread  that  he 
had  escaped,  and  had  made  his  way  to  Ireland.  A  young 
man,  named  Lambert  Simnel,  chanced  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Earl,  and  in  consequence  was  taken 
in  hands  by  the  malcontents,  and  instructed  in  the  part  he 
was  to  play.  Sensible,  nevertheless,  that  in  England  the 
imposture  would  be  easy  of  detection,  his  partisans  thought 
it  better  to  exhibit  him  at  the  first  on  a  distant  stage,  and 
conveyed  him,  therefore,  to  Ireland,  where  the  prince  was 
almost  unknown,  and  where,  therefore,  the  truth  was  less 
likely  to  be  discovered  ;  he  was  welcomed  there  by  the  peo 
ple  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  while  the  Lord  Deputy,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  received  him  with 
open  arms.  He  was  solemnly  crowned  on  Whit  Sunday, 
1487,  in  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  Walter  Fitzsi- 
mons,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  was  proclaimed  with  the 
title  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of  England  and  Lord  of  Ire 
land.  To  place  him  on  the  English  throne  was  a  work, 
however,  not  yet  more  than  begun  ;  and  to  accomplish  this 
a  descent  should  be  made  on  the  English  coast.  Multi 
tudes  flocked  to  his  standard,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Meanwhile,  the  King  caused  the  true  Earl  to  be  led  through 
the  streets  of  London,  that  so  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the 
claim  might  be  manifest  to  all ;  and  in  England,  accord 
ingly,  the  cause  of  the  pretender  made  but  little  way,  while 
the  Irish,  on  the  contrary,  retorted  on  the  crown  the 
charge  of  imposture.  An  army  of  eight  thousand  men, 
mostly  Irish  and  Germans,  followed  the  standard  of 
Simnel  as  far  as  Stoke,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  royal  forces ;  a  battle  ensued,  the  impostor 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  four  thousand  of  his  followers  were 
slain. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the  Bishops  of  Clogher 
and  Ossory,  the  three  Irish  prelates  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  as  having  seen  through  this  imposture  were  com 
missioned  by  Henry  VII.  to  admit  to  pardon  those 
who  were  its  dupes,  on  the  easy  terms  of  acknowledging 
the  deception,  and  of  renewing  in  a  public  manner  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  On  the  7th  of  August,  in  the  preceding 
year,  1486,  Archbishop  Joyes,  who  appears  to  have  been 
also  Bishop  of  Annadown,  confirmed  by  deed  all  the  former 
grants  and  privileges  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  ;  and  he  soon  after,  by  his  letters  dated  the  Feast 
of  the  Conception,  1487,  united  the  rectory  and  vicarage 
of  the  Parochial  Church  of  Oranmore,  and  the  vicarage  of 
Meary,  both  in  the  Diocese  of  Annadown,  to  the  warden- 
ship,  reserving  annually  out  of  Oranmore  twenty-one 
ounces  of  silver  money,  and  out  of  Meary,  seven  ounces. 
Further,  by  letters  dated  I2th  April,  1488,  he  united  to 
the  wardenship  the  vicarage  of  Raboon,  which  was  vacant, 
and  also  Moycullen  and  Skrine. 

The  history  of  this  country  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  J5th  century  was  one  of  incessant  turmoil  and  strife; 
while  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  fought  one  with 
the  other  in  England,  the  English  power  was  at  the  vanish 
ing  point  in  Ireland.  Two  hundred  armed  men  was  the 
most  that  England  could  maintain  in  Ireland,  neverthe 
less  the  Irish  chieftains  were  so  distracted  with  their  inter 
necine  quarrels  that  they  let  the  opportunity  slip.  The 
disorganised  state  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Tuam  is  thus 
noticed  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  his  Bull  of  Faculties, 
issued  to  William,  Archbishop  of  Tuam  : — 

"  May  1490.  Whereas  the  Province  of  Ireland  is  far  distant 
from  the  Roman  Curia,  and  as  we  have  heard  from  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  well  worthy  of  evidence,  there  arise  sometimes 
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between  the  natives  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  province  con 
tentions  and  other  differences,  and  wars,  and  slaughters  of  men 
and  wastings  of  churches,  and  plunder  of  goods.  And  Whereas, 
sometimes  it  occurs  that  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  con 
tentions  between  them  and  their  relations  and  friends,  and  for 
the  procuring  and  establishing  peace  between  them,  they  some 
times  contract  marriages  within  the  relations  forbidden  by  the 
canon  law.  In  consequence  of  so  deplorable  a  state  of  things, 
We  give  to  our  venerable  brother,  William,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  certain  powers  of  dispensation."* 

A.D.  1491- — The  Warden  of  Gal  way  and  the  vicars  com 
plain  to  the  Pope  that  certain  persons  had  thought  fit  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  Archbishop's  Act  of  1488,  to 
wit,  the  union  of  Skrine  and  Moycullen,  and  they  humbly 
prayed  that  his  Holiness  would  be  pleased  to  confirm  the 
same,  which  by  Bull,  dated  4th  of  the  Nones  of  June, 
1492,  was  done  accordingly.  Although  the  Diocese  of  An- 
nadown  was  thus  shorn  of  so  many  parishes,  still  a  monk 
named  Friar  Francis  exerted  all  his  influence  at  the  Court 
of  Rome  to  be  appointed  bishop  of  what  remained  un 
attached  to  the  wardenship;  he  was  in  1496  appointed 
accordingly,  and  paid  to  the  papal  treasury  the  identical  sum 
that  his  predecessors  in  the  See  were  wont  on  their  appoint 
ments  to  pay,  namely  133  florins  of  gold. 

The  Wardens  of  Galway,  then  annually  elected  by  the 
people,  were  subject  to  the  visitorial  court  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to  Rome.  The 
selection  of  the  walled  and  fortified  town  of  Galway  for  the 
residence  of  the  principal  church  dignitary  connected  with 
the  English  Church  of  Annadown  might  appear  well 
adapted  for  affording  that  individual  and  the  subordinate 

*  Treiner,  p.  504. 
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ministers  of  the  college  protection  from  the  hostility  and 
assaults  of  their  Irish  neighbours.  Such  a  hope  was 
delusive,  and  the  property  of  the  Collegiate  Church  was 
openly  plundered,  so  much  so,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  to  issue  a  Bull  in  1501,  directed  to 
William,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  other  bishops,  ordering 
them  to  have  sentence  of  excommunication  published 
against  all  those  "  sons  of  iniquity  "  who  should  injure  or 
secrete  the  property  in  question,  and  who  did  not,  within 
a  certain  assigned  period,  make  full  and  satisfactory  dis 
covery  of  such  portions  of  the  same  as  they  were  liable  for 
to  the  Warden  and  Chaplain  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

Among  the  items  of  this  property  rashly  detained  from 
the  college,  and  maliciously  embezzled,  the  Pontiff  enu 
merates  tithes,  fruits,  rents,  profits,  churches,  ornaments, 
lands,  houses,  wheat,  possessions,  water-courses,  milk, 
quantities  of  wine,  gold,  provender,  oil,  and  other  sub 
stances,  vessels  of  silver,  copper,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
chapter  table  of  the  church  aforesaid.*  Archbishop  Joyce 
had  now  grown  old,  his  health  was  failing,  and  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1501,  he  died. 

We  are  unable  to  close  his  memoir  without  referring  to 
a  statement  made  by  De  Burgo  in  his  Dominicana,  that 
in  1486  Philip  Burgundius  became  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
He  may  have  been  coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop,  but 
amongst  the  records  his  name  is  not  to  be  found. 

(24.)  1503. — PHILIP  PENSON,  a  Franciscan  Friar 
and  suffragan  to  Cardinal  Hadrian  de  Castello,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  was  appointed  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Tuam 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1503.  He  was  then  in 
Rome,  and  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  which  at  this  time 

*  King's  Church  History  of  Ireland,  p.  1186. 
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was   devastating  the  city,   and   within   a  week  from  his 
appointment  he  was  numbered  amongst  the  dead.    During 
the  next  succeeding  three  years  Tuam  was  left  without  a 
prelate.      It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  civil  wars  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  prevented  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  from  pro 
ceeding  to  an  election.     This  was  due  to  the  Burkes  of 
Clanricarde,  then  known  as  the  MacWilliam   Oughters, 
who,  with  a  strong  arm,  had,  since  the  murder  of  the  Earl 
of  Ulster,  ruled  the  south  and  south-eastern  portions   of 
the    province    of   Connaught,   whilst   their  kinsman,  the 
MacWilliam  Eighters,  exercised  a  like  kingly  sway  over 
the   northern   portion.      "  The  castles  of  the    Clanricard 
Burkes  meet  the  eye  everywhere  in   Galway  and   Roscom- 
rnon,"  writes  the  English  tourist  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  were,  however,  here  and  there  refractory  chieftains 
who  bowed  not  the  knee  to  those  territorial   lords   who, 
Norman  in  their  origin,  had  long  since  become   Hibernis 
Hiberniores,  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.     Now, 
O'KclIy,  Prince  of  Hy   Many,  whose  castles  of  Garbally 
(otherwise  Ballinasloe),  Monivea,  and  Galleagh  (otherwise. 
Castleblakeney),  were  a  standing  menace  to  MacWilliam 
Oujjhter,  was  about  to  be  reduced  to  a  wholesome  state  of 
dependance  on  his  allodial  lord.      O'Kelly's  castles  were 
demolished,  and  had  he  not  sought  for  foreign  aid  his  ruin 
was  inevitable.    The  growing  power,  however,  of  the  Clan 
ricarde  Burkes  was  dreadful  to  FitzGerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
then    Lord   Deputy,  who  gladly   allied    himself  with  the 
Prince  of  Hymany  ;  and  in  an  incredible  short  space  of 
time  the  petty  provincial  squabble  was  so   enlarged  into 
one  of  national  interest,  that  in   1504  all    Ireland  was  in 
arms,  the  north,  according  to  Doctor  O'Donovan,  against 
the    south.     Under    the  banner  of  FitzGerald    were  the 
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Burkes,  MacWilliam  Eighter,  MacDermot,  Prince  of  Moy- 
lurg,  Owen  Roe  MacDermot,  O'Donel  of  Tyrconnell,  the 
O'Hanlons,  O'Farrells,  O'Reilys,  O'Conors-Fahy,  Mac- 
Guinnesses,  MacMahons,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
O'Kellys.  There  were  also  the  great  territorial  lords  of 
Leinster,  Viscount  Gormanstown,  Lords  Slane,  Delvin, 
Howth,  Killeen,  Trimlestou,  Dunsany,  and  there  was 
Blake,  Mayor  of  Dublin,  with  a  force  of  armed  men,  and 
besides  there  were  bishops  and  judges  and  lawyers, 
all  ready  for  the  fray ;  but  the  presence  of  the  divines, 
as  well  as  of  the  lawyers,  was  distasteful  to  the  veteran 
O'Conor,  who  thus  called  on  the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  camp  : — 

"  My  Lord  of  Kildare, — Command  the  bishops  to  go  home 
and  pray,  for  bishops'  counsel  must  not  be  taken  in  matters  of 
war,  for  their  profession  is  to  pray  and  to  preach,  and  not  to 
be  a  party  to  bloodshed — to  make  fair  weather,  not  foul. 
Away  with  those  lawyers,  away  with  them.  Here  we  have  no 
matters  for  pleading,  no  matters  to  dilate  upon,  nor  to  be 
discussed  by  pen  and  by  ink,  but  by  the  bow,  the  spear,  and 
the  sword,  by  men  of  war,  and  not  by  sickly  sorry  weakly 
stomachs — for  never  saw  I  them  that  were  learned  in  the  law 
give  good  advice  in  matters  of  war.  Away  with  them — they 
must  not  be  amongst  us." 

On  the  side  of  Clanricarde  were  ranged  his  own  mighty 
force,  and  with  him  were  allied  the  O'Briens,  Lords  of 
Thomond,  the  O'Kennedys  of  Ormond,  O'Carrolls  of 
Ely,  with  a  long  list  of  others,  too  numerous  to  tell.  The 
Earl  of  Kildare  marched  at  the  head  of  his  multitude 
into  Connaught,  and  met  his  foe  within  seven  or 
eight  miles  of  the  gates  of  Gal  way,  and  close  to  Clan- 
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ricarde  Castle,  at  Clare-Gal  way.  On  the  I9th  of  August, 
the  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  that  slopes  to 
wards  Turloughmore.  Both  sides  had  cavalry,  and  the 
English,  as  the  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  were 
called,  had  archers,  hut  the  chief  stay  of  both  armies  were 
the  gallowglasses,  or  light-armed  foot-soldiers,  with  their 
bright  battle-axes.  The  Irish  army  "  spent  all  that  night 
watching,  drinking,  and  playing  cards/'  The  Lord 
Deputy,  riding  a  black  horse,  made  the  following  oration 
before  the  engagement : — "  Here  we  have  against  us  a 
great  number  of  people  without  weapons,  for  a  great 
number  of  them  have  but  a  spear,  and  a  knife,  without 
wisdom  or  good  order,  they  march  to  battle  as  drunken 
swine  to  a  trough.  Remember  the  honour  of  our  Prince; 
and  remember  how  we  are  in  a  country  to  most  of  us 
unknown,  and  far  from  our  towns  and  castles."  The 
Book'  of  Howth,  and  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
give  accounts,  slightly  varying,  of  this  engagement.  The 
Irish  were  worsted,  and  according  to  some,  they  lost  nine 
thousand  men,  and  according  to  others  two  thousand. 

"  Even  as  they  fell  in  files  they  lay, 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 
"When  his  work  is  done  on  the  level  plain, 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain." 

The  hill  close  to  where  the  fight  was  fought,  is 
known  even  to  this  day  as  the  hill  of  the  battle-axes, 
Knock-ne-Thuagh.  The  two  sons  of  Clanricarde  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  power  of  the  Burkes  was  broken 
in  the  countries  west  of  the  Shannon.  Those  troubles 
may  have  prevented  the  Chapter  meeting  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  prelate  to  the  vacant  See. 
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A.D.  1506.  MAURICE  O'FIHELY  DE  PORTU,  a  Fran 
ciscan,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  a 
place  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  old  times  the  sanctu 
ary  of  the  Druids,  and  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Baal,  whence  its  name.  O'Fihely's 
education  was  completed  at  Padua,  in  Italy,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  at  the  printing  press,  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
yet  young.  Type  was  then  expensive,  and  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day  were  employed  in  correcting 
proof-sheets.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  Padua,  he 
taught  philosophy  in  that  learned  city,  and  earned  a  wide 
reputation  by  the  variety  of  his  writings.  He  wrote  a 
dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  works  of  Scotus,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  many 
ornaments  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Amongst  his  nume 
rous  works  are  the  "  Enchiridion  Fidei,  or  the  Manual  of 
the  Faith,"  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  &c.,  also  "  the 
full  compendium  of  all  truths."  This  truly  learned  man, 
writes  Sir  James  Ware,  was  "  corrector  of  the  press  for 
that  far-famed  printer,  Benedict  Locatelli,  and  filled  a  like 
office  in  the  printing  establishment  of  Octavion  Scbott  at 
Venice."  Brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Pope,  he  was 
advanced  in  1506  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Tuam,  but  he  does 
not  appear,  during  the  six  years  following  his  appoint 
ment,  to  have  visited  his  diocese.  He  attended  the  earl) 
sessions  of  the  Council  of  the  Lateran  in  1512,  returned 
to  Ireland  in  the  following  year,  and  so  highly  did  the  holy 
Father  think  of  him,  that  he  granted  an  indulgence  to  all 
who  would  have  the  happiness  of  assisting  at  his  first 
Mass  in  the  Tuam  Cathedral.  That  Mass  was  never  read, 
that  indulgence  never  obtained.  Arriving  in  Gal  way,  he 
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proceeded  to  the  Convent  of  his  Order,  where  he  fell  sick, 
and  died.  In  the  same  tomb  with  him  have  been  interred 
two  of  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Tuam — Thomas 
O'Mullally,  and  Christopher  Bodkin. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  birth-place  of 
this  Archbishop.  Cotton  writes  that  three  of  the  pro 
vinces  of  Ireland  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
The  generally  received  opinion  is  that  of  Ware,  which  we 
have  already  given,  that  he  was  born  at  Baltimore  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  from  which  small  seaport  town  he  derived 
the  surname,  De  Portu,  by  which  he  is  generally  desig 
nated  in  the  Annals  of  the  Franciscans.  Ware,  never 
theless,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  wrote  that  the 
Archbishop  was  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  Province  of 
Connaught;  and  Lynch's  manuscript  expressly  states 
that  he  was  born  at  Clonfert,  and  adds  that  the  Convent 
of  the  Franciscans,  Kenalfehim,  near  Clonfert,  was  styled 
"Conventus  de  Portu  puro/'  whence  he  derives  the 
Archbishop's  name.  Dr.  Lynch  further  tells  us  that  Dr. 
John  De  Burgo,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and 
was  raised  to  the  See  of  St.  Jarlath  during  the  eventful 
period  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  communicated  to  him 
this  fact  regarding  the  birth-place  of  his  illustrious  prede 
cessor. 

(26.)  A.D.  1513. — THOMAS  O'MuLLALLY. — A  Francis 
can  Friar  and  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam. 

In  Hardiman's  History  of  lar-Connaught  is  preserved  a 
memorandum  of  an  endowment  granted  by  one  of  the 
DeBurgos  in  1517,  to  the  Order  of  the  Hermits  of  St. 
Augustine,  approved  of  and  signed  by  Thomas  O'Mullally, 
Metropolitan  of  Tuam. 

The  education  of  the  clergy  in  those  times  engaged 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  in  the 
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Irish  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  accordingly  we 
find  among  the  canons  made  by  the  Provincial  Synod  of 
Dublin,  one  particularly  enjoining  the  due  examination  of 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  from  the  Province  of  Tuam. 
In  the  same  year  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  established  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Maynooth.  In  1523  our  Arch 
bishops  presided  at  a  Synod  held  in  Galway,  at  which 
were  present,  amongst  others,  the  Bishops  of  Kilmacduagh 
and  Achonry.  Ware  believes  that  the  decrees  of  this 
Synod  have  been  lost. 

The  repose  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  undisturbed  by  any  serious  disputes  during  the  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years  following  the  Bull  of  Alexander 
the  Sixth. 

The  Archbishop,  about  the  year  1526,  united  the 
vicarage  of  Kinlough  and  Shruel  to  the  wardenship,  when 
two  of  the  Diocesan  clergy  of  Annadown,  Meiler  and 
Thomas  Macshonin,  having  laid  claim  to  those  livings 
obtained  letters  from  Rome,  allowing  their  claims,  under 
which  they  received  all  the  profits  thereof.  The  Warden 
of  Galway,  on  his  part,  charged  them  with  having  ob 
tained  those  letters  surreptitiously,  and  without  disclosing 
to  the  Holy  See  the  fact  that  the  parishes  had  been 
united  to  the  wardenship.  The  matter  was  then  brought 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  wrho  made  his  decree  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1526,  in  favour  of  the  Warden.  This 
dispute  was  followed  by  another  concerning  the  rectory 
and  vicarage  of  Roscam,  which  had  shortly  before  been 
also  united  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  wardenship,  but  was 
claimed  by  Edmund  De  Burgo,  Archdeacon  of  Annadown. 
The  suit  was  carried  on  in  the  Legatine  Court  of  Cardinal 
Wolesey,  whose  judge  in  the  Lordship  of  Ireland  was 
John  Allen,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  from 
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his  correspondence  with  the  Lord  Cardinal,  it  appears 
that  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  Irish  lawyers  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  in  Ireland. 

On  the  ist  of  June,  1524,  Allen  writes  a  lengthened 
epistle,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"JOHN  ALLEN,  TO  CARDINAL  WOLESEY — 

"  As  you  have  admitted  me  to  your  service,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  write  to  you  from  time  to  time  of  the  cause 

committed  to  me Much  doubt  is  made  about  your 

Grace's  Bulls  ....  Whether  ye  be  Legate  here  or  not,  I  be 
seech  of  you  to  let  me  have  transcripts  of  all  your  Bulls  from 
your  first  creation  of  Legate  ....  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Bull  of  this  Pope,  granted  heretofore  to  the  collector,  which 
Raphael  Maruff  did  use  in  Ireland,  wherein  the  doubts  that  I 
moved  to  your  Grace  about  the  same,  you  shall  see  right  well 
declared.  May  it  please  your  Grace  to  remember  us  who  are 
living,  as  it  were,  in  captivity,  in  great  fear  of  our  enemies.  .  . 

"Signed, 

"JOHN  ALLEN. 

"  To  the  Most  Illustrious  Thomas,  &c.,  Cardinal  of  York, 
Legate  de  Latere,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England."* 

By  an  order  of  the  Legatine  Court,  a  commission 
issued  to  the  Dean  of  Kilfenora  to  investigate  the  claim 
and  determine  between  the  parties  ;  and  he,  by  his  decree 
dated  the  5th  of  August,  1529,  confirmed  the  title  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  thus  terminated 
all  further  litigation  in  this  matter.  The  Archbishop  died 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1536,  and  was  interred  in  the  same 
tomb  with  his  immediate  predecessor. 

*  Carew  MSS.,  Temp.  Henry  VIII.,  p.  24. 
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A.D,  1538. — ARTHUR  O'FRIZIL. — Two  and  a  half  years 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Thomas  O'Mullally  and 
the  appointment  of  Arthur  O'Frizil,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  troubles  caused  by  the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  who, 
sundered  from  the  Church,  took  it  upon  himself  thence 
forth  to  appoint  bishops  without  any  reference  to  the  Holy 
See.  Now,  in  those  days  Christopher  Bodkin  filled  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Kilmacduagh,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  1533  by  the  Pope  ;  him  the  king  selected  for 
the  archbishopric  of  Tuam,  to  which  he  was  accordingly 
appointed  on  the  I5th  day  of  February,  1536-7*  This 
appointment,  however,  was  ignored  by  His  Holiness,  who, 
on  the  yth  of  October,  1538  (as  the  Barberini  Manuscript 
informs  us),  appointed  Arthur  O'Frizil,  Canon  of  Raphoe, 
<c  to  be  Metropolitan  of  the  Church  of  Tuam,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Thomas  O'Mullaly."  Of  this  Archbishop  nothing 
further  is  known  than  that  he  appears  not  to  have  inter 
fered  in  the  government  of  the  diocese,  and  that  there  was 
some  understanding  concerning  that  government  between 
him  and  Dr.  Christopher  Bodkin,  as  will  more  fully  in  our 
memoir  of  that  prelate  appear. 

A.D.  1555. — (probabh)  CHRISTOPHER  BODKIN,  a  native 
of  the  town  of  Galway,  was  born  about  the  year  1505,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  The  family  of  Bodkin  is  de 
scended  from  the  Fitzgeralds,  ancestors  of  the  once  mighty 
Earls  of  Desmond,  whose  wild  boar  some  of  them  still 
bear  as  their  crest,  while  they  retain  as  their  motto  the 
well-known  war-cry  Crom-a-Boo.  The  Fitzgeralds  of 
Desmond  and  of  Leinster,  sprung  from  a  common  source, 
trace  back  their  descent,  through  many  a  generation, 
to  the  time  when,  long  centuries  ago,  their  forefather,  one 
of  the  Gerardi,  who  were  even  then  powerful  nobles, 
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quitted  the  banks  of  the  Arno,*"  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
other  lands.  The  Gerardi  dwell  there  still  j  and  they  still 
retain  the  memory  of  the  migrations  of  their  kinsman  and 
his  descendants,  till  these  at  last  settled  in  the  Western 
Isle. 

Thomas  FitzRichard  Fitzgerald,  about  the  year  1300, 
gained,  in  single  combat,  a  victory  over  a  valiant  Irish 
knight ;  and  as  he  had  in  the  encounter  made  use  of  a 
short  sword  called  a  Baudekin,  he  was  thenceforth  desig 
nated  as  being  "of  the  Baudekin,"  whence  is  the  name  of 
Bodkin  borne  by  his  descendants.  Up  to  a  recent  period 
several  branches  of  this  family  possessed  property  in  the 
County  of  Galway  ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  Bodkins 
of  Annagh  and  of  Kilclooney  represent  this  ancient  race. 
Christopher,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  spent  much  of  his 
early  years  in  Rome,  and  was  raised  at  an  early  age,  before 
he  was  thirty,  to  the  episcopate. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  See  of  Kilmacduagh, 
Malachy  O'Molony  was,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1533, 
appointed  bishop :  but  he  appears  to  have  resigned  in 
favour  of  Christopher  Bodkin,  who,  on  the  3rd  of  Septem 
ber  of  that  year,  "  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh, 
at  the  supplication  of  the  King  of  England." 

He  was  consecrated  on  the  4th  of  November,  at  Mar 
seilles,  by  three  prelates,  of  whom  one  was  Gabriel,  Arch 
bishop  of  Durrazzo,  in  Turkey.  The  death  of  Thomas 
O'Mullally  having  soon  after  caused,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
vacancy  in  the  See  of  Tuam,  Henry  VIII.  nominated  Dr. 
Bodkin  to  that  archdiocese,  to  which  he  was  accordingly, 

*  In  the  MS.  printed  in  Lisbon,  A.D.  1655,  by  O'Daly,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Gerardi  were  descended  from  yEneas,  who  came  to  Italy  after  the  Tro 
jan  War.  Vide  The  Geraldines,  Earls  of  Desmond,  by  the  Rev.  C.  P 
Meehan,  p.  27. 
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on  the  7th  February,  1536-7,  translated  by  patent  in  pur 
suance  of  the  royal  mandate.  But  Henry  had  at  that  time 
broken  with  Rome ;  and  this  appointment  was  therefore 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  The  act  of 
Henry,  in  thus  appointing,  was  quite  as  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  as  it  was  to  the  law  of  the  Church ;  for 
it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  November,  1537,  after  the 
translation  of  Dr.  Bodkin,  that  the  King  found  an  Irish 
Parliament  pliant  enough  to  pass  the  Act  "against  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome/'  "  by  some  called  the 
Pope/'  Soon  after  followed  the  suppression  of  the  monas 
teries  ;  and  to  effect  this,  a  royal  commission  was  directed 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,,  John  Allen,  George  Brown  (who 
had  been  an  Augnstinian  Friar),  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 
William  Brabazon,Vice-Treasurer;  Robert  Cowley,  Master 
of  the  Rolls ;  and  Thomas  Cusacke  (afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor),  reciting  that,  "  from  information  of  trust 
worthy  persons,,  it  being  manifestly  apparent  that  the 
monasteries,  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  places  of  religious 
or  regulars  in  Ireland,  are  at  present  in  such  a  state  that  in 
them  the  praise  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man  are  next  to 
nothing  regarded  ;  the  regulars  and  nuns  dwelling  there 
being  so  addicted,  partly  to  their  cwn  superstitious  cere- 
monies,  partly  to  the  pernicious  worship  of  idols,  and  to 
the  pestiferous  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Pontiff,  that  unless 
an  effectual  remedy  be  promptly  provided,,  not  only  the 
weak  lower  order,  but  the  whole  Irish  people  may  be 
speedily  infected  to  their  total  destruction  by  the  example 
of  these  persons.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  longer  con 
tinuance  of  such  religious  men  and  nuns  in  so  damnable 
a  state,  the  King  (having  resolved  to  resume  into  his  hands 
ALL  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses,  and  for  their 
better  reformation,  to  remove  from  them  the  religious  men 
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and  women,  and  to  cause  them  to  return  to  some  honest 
mode  of  living,  and  to  the  true  religion)  directs  the  Com 
missioners  to  signify  this  his  intention  to  the  heads  of  the 
religious  houses,  to  receive  their  resignations  and  surren 
ders  willingly  tendered,  to  grant  those  tendering  it  liberty 
of  exchanging  their  habit,  and  of  accepting  benefices  under 
the  King's  authority,  to  apprehend  and  punish  such  as 
adhere  to  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Romish  Pontiff,  and 
contumaciously  refuse  to  surrender  their  houses,  to  take 
charge  for  the  king's  use  of  the  possessions  of  those 
houses,  and  assign  competent  pensions  to  those  who  wil 
lingly  surrender  " — dated  the  7th  day  of  April,  in  the  3Oth 
year  of  Henry  VI IF.,  A.D.  1539.  Then  in  quick  succes 
sion  came  the  surrender  of  the  Leinster  monasteries  and 
nunneries ;  the  first  surrender  on  the  patent  rolls  being 
"  by  Margaret  Shylke,  Abbess,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Convent  of  the  House  of  St.  Bridget  of  Odder,  with  all  its 
possessions  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Louth,  Dublin, 
Kildare,  and  Carlow,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland.''*  The 
surrenders  were  usually  followed  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  by  the  granting  of  pensions  to 
the  abbots,  abbesses,  and  priors,  in  sums  varying  from 
^53  &-year  to  a  few  shillings."*  The  monks,  many  of 
them  infirm  and  old,  were  then  ruthlessly  driven  from  the 
cloisters  they  loved  so  well,  and  in  which  they  had  lived 
from  youth  to  age,  with  a  pension  that  was  perhaps  a  trifle. 
Thus  we  read  as  follows  in  the  patent  rolls  for  the  year 
1540  : — "  Order  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  a  pension 
of  40  shillings  to  Robert  Boady,  Clerk,  late  Warden  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  Drogheda,  in  respect  of  his  being  blind,  and 
not  able  to  get  his  living,  signed  by  Anthony  St.  Leger, 

*  Morrison's  Pat.  Rolls  Temp.,  Henry  VIII.,  p.  55. 
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Lord  Deputy;  George  Brown,  Archbishop  of  Dublin/'&c. 
There  were  a  few  convents  indeed  here  and  there  through 
the  remote  districts  that  escaped  dissolution  ;  thus  the 
Augustinian  Monastery  of  Dunmore,  near  Tuam,  con 
cerning  which  the  Lord  Deputy  made  the  following 
order  : — "  Order,  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  reciting 
that  Lord  Bermingham,  of  Athenry,  having  under  him  a 
poor  monastery  of  Augustinian  Friars,  in  the  town  of 
Dunmore,  amongst  the  Irishrie,  having  neither  lands  nor 
profits,  but  only  the  small  devotion  of  the  people,  by  the 
dissolution  whereof  the  king  would  have  no  profit,  and  as 
it  was  not  surveyed  by  the  Commissioners,  by  reason  that 
the  place  stood  poor  and  bare  amongst  evil  company,  and 
as  Lord  Bermingham  supplicated  to  have  this  house  which, 
was  builded  and  edified  by  his  progenitors,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  house  shall  stand  undissolved.""* 

The  surrenders,  as  we  have  said,  were  made  with  great 
rapidity,  first  within  the  English,  and  then  in  the  remote 
Irish  districts ;  and  the  King,  spurred  with  a  love  of 
plunder,  confiscated  every  acre  that  the  religious  houses 
possessed  within  the  Pale,  and  next  seized  upon  the  church 
bells,  plate,  books  and  vestments. 

Doctor  Bodkin  was,  in  I54J,  "  associated  in  a  com 
mission  for  deciding  upon  all  litigated  questions  and  con 
troversies  in  the  Province  of  Connaught ;"  and  in  1542,  at 
the  request  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  "  in  a  provincial 
synod  then  held  in  the  town,  he  confirmed  to  the  Warden 
and  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Galway,  all  the 
benefices  which  it  theretofore  held,  and  which  were  after 
wards  occupied  by  any  others,  with  all  their  rights  and 
appurtenances/'f 

*  Pat.  Rolls. 

t  Hardiman's  History  of  Galway,  p.  239. 
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In  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  ecclesiastical  pro 
perty  during  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VI T I.,  the  head  of 
the  House  of  Burke  or  DeBurgo,  created  Earl  of  Clanri- 
carde  by  patent  in  1544,  became  the  principal  patentee  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  and  being  so,  he  and  his  descend 
ants  became  likewise  the  munificent  protectors  of  the 
monks,  sometimes  reconveying  to  them  their  venerable 
abodes. 

In  1543  a  royal  commission  was  directed  "  to  Chris 
topher  and  others,  to  ascertain  the  possessions  of  the  late 
convent  or  home  of  nuns  at  Kilcrevit,  in  Connaught,  to 
receive  a  surrender  thereof,  to  survey  and  value  its  possess 
ions  and  suppress  it  if  necessary."  The  Archbishop  does 
not  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  matter,  neither  do  we  find 
that  the  nunnery  was  then  suppressed. 

Archbishop  Bodkin,  indeed,  was  appointed  on  various 
royal  commissions,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  acted 
upon  any  of  them.  Thus  he  was  commissioned  with 
others  to  remunerate  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  when  the  King  by  letters  patent  "granted  to  Ulick 
Burke,  otherwise  DeBurgh,  the  captainship  and  rule  of 
Clanricarde,  and  all  his  lands  within  that  country,  and 
various  religious  houses  then  suppressed  and  dissolved  in 
Clanricarde,  and  their  lands,  and  gave  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  Clanricarde  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  ;  and  as  John 
Burke,  of  Cloghroge,  has  well  and  faithfully  executed  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  that  county  of  Clanricarde  since  the 
death  of  the  (first)  Earl,  he  shall  peaceably  hold  that  office 
during  the  King's  pleasure,  or  until  it  shall  by  us  be  other 
wise  determined.  He  shall  receive  such  profits  of  the 
office  as  by  the  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM  (and  others  therein 
mentioned)  shall  be  reasonably  limited.  And,  for  that 
divers  complaints  were  made  before  us  by  the  said  John 
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Burke,  the  sheriff,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  county, 
that  since  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  they  have  been  spoiled 
of  their  goods,  we  order  and  arbitrate  that  the  said  ARCH 
BISHOP  OF  TUAM  (and  others)  shall  have  full  power  to 
determine  all  complaints."*  This  is  the  last  notice  on  the 
records  of  Archbishop  Bodkin's  name,  his  acts  or  deeds, 
until  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The 
entire  number  of  the  suppressed  houses  in  the  archdiocese 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Annadown  was  about  forty.  Of  the 
value  of  the  monasteries  to  society  before  the  Reformation 
we  can  now  form  only  a  slender  estimate,  but  the  testi 
mony  of  most  writers  is  in  their  favour.  All  agree  that 
the  monks  were  the  most  indulgent  of  landlords,  residing 
in  their  convents,  on  their  estates  and  amongst  their 
tenants ;  they  afforded  a  ready  market  for  commodities,  and 
were  a  sure  resource  to  the  poor  and  the  indigent.  "As 
the  friars  were  limited  by  the  rules  of  their  institutions  to 
a  certain  mode  of  living,  they  had  not  equal  motives  for 
extortion  with  other  men.  The  farmer  had  a  deathless 
landlord  then,  no  grinding  guardian,  no  merciless  mort 
gagee,  no  heartless  receiver;  the  manor  had  not  to  dread  a 
change  of  lords,  nor  the  oak  to  tremble  at  the  axe  of  the 
squandering  heir."f  The  garden  and  the  fields,  which  their 
industry  had  rescued  from  the  forest  or  the  morass,  were 
laid  out  and  disposed  on  a  scale  and  in  a  spirit  that  are  now 
extinct;  and  the  moss-grown  and  mouldering  mounds  still 
mark  the  terraced  gardens  of  these  old  proprietors.  Their 
hospitality  was  unbounded,  and  the  proud  baron  and  the 
lonely  pilgrim  asked  alike  for  that  shelter  at  the  convent 
gate  that  was  never  denied ;  while  at  the  portal  of  the  poor 
the  peasants  of  the  country  might  appeal  at  morning,  at 

*  Carew  MSS.  p.  213. 

t  Sybil :  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Chapter  v. 
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noon,  at  evening,  for  raiment  and  for  food.  The  minster, 
as  the  monastery  church  was  called,  was  open  in  every 
part  alike  to  the  great  and  the  humble ;  for  poverty,  con 
secrated  by  the  preachings  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisium, 
was  then  no  crime  !  there  were  then  no  cushioned  pews 
for  the  rich,  no  backward  places  for  the  poor.  Religion 
relieved  the  weariness  of  toil.  It  gathered  the  entire 
population  under  its  celestial  roofs  amid  the  monuments 
of  art,  and  it  shared  equally  amongst  all  the  faithful  its 
prayers,  its  teachings,  and  its  music.*  The  monks,  too, 
were  skilled  in  the  mystery  of  medicine,  and  the  kindly 
hand  of  the  infirmarian  was  wont  to  smooth  the  pillow  of 
death  ;  and  often  received  with  the  last  gasp  from  the 
dying  parent  his  orphaned  children,  whom,  with  a  paternal 
care,  the  monks  watched  over  through  life.  But  another 
system  has  grown  up,  and  the  relieving  officer  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  almoner. 

' '  Alas  for  earth  !  for  never  shall  we  see 

The  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was  free." 

The  Friars  had  the  spiritual  care  of  many  of  the  par 
ishes,  because  the  secular  clergy  were  few.  Whilst  the 
cathedral  of  Tuam  was  comparatively  uncared  for,f  the 
seven  surrounding  churches  were  adorned  with  all  that 
artistic  taste  could  accomplish.  What  remains  of  one 
of  the  ruined  monasteries  is  yet  lovely,  though  the  sharp 
touches  of  the  chisel  are  gone  from  its  rich  mouldings 
and  flowing  curves,  and  though  the  carvings  of  the  roses, 
covered  with  a  white  moss,  have  lost  their  leafy  beauty. 
How  painful  to  contemplate  the  desolation  of  those  times — 

*  Vide  Sir  John  Bowring's  "  Philippine  Islands,"  highly  descriptive  of 
the  happy  rule  of  the  monks  in  those  remote  Spanish  colonies  now  num 
bering  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 

f  Infra,  p.  87. 
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"  The  sacred  tapers'  lights  are  gone, 
Gray  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone, 
The  holy  image  is  o'erthrown — 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll." 

The  schism  which  divided  England  from  the  Roman 
Church  widened  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  but  in 
Ireland  every  effort  to  propagate  the  new  religion  failed, 
and  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  accept  Church  pre 
ferments  from  the  King  were  only  too  glad  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Holy  See  during  the  short  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  commenced  in  1553. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  her  reign  was  to  direct  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  Council  to  bring  about  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  "  Our  Deputy  and 
Council  shall,  by  their  own  good  example,  and  by  all  other 
means  to  them  possible,  advance  the  honour  of  Almighty 
God,  the  true  Catholic  faith  and  religion,  now  by  God's 
great  goodness  and  special  grace  recovered  in  our  realms 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  and,  namely,  they  shall  set  forth 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Pope's  Holiness  and  See 
Apostolique  of  Rome,  and  from  time  to  time  be  ready  with 
our  aid  and  secular  force,  at  the  request  of  all  spiritual 
ministers  and  ordinances  there,  to  punish  and  repress  all 
heretics  and  lollards,  and  their  damnable  sects,  opinions 
and  errors,  and  when  the  most  Reverend  Father,  our  right 
truly  and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin,  the  Lord  Cardinal 
Pole,  being  sent  to  us  from  the  Pope's  Holiness  and  the 
See  Apostolique  Legate  of  our  said  realms,  mindeth  in 
brief  time  to  despatch  into  our  said  realm  of  Ireland 
certain  of  his  commissioners  and  officials  to  visit  the 
clergy,  and  other  members  of  the  said  realm  of  Ireland, 
our  will,  pleasure,  special  request,  and  express  command 
ment  is,  that  our  said  Deputy  and  Council  shall  in  all  and 
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every  thing  belonging  to  the  function  and  office  Legatine, 
assist,  aid,  and  further  the  said  commissioners,  officials, 
their  ministers,  and  commandments  for  the  advancement 
of  God's  glory  and  the  honour  of  the  See  Apostolic,  so 
that  the  same  commissioners  and  officials  shall  at  their 
return  report  no  lack  in  our  said  Deputy  and  Council,  or 
any  other  our  ministers  and  good  subjects  in  this  part."* 
The  Cardinal  Legate,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  under 
which  he  acted,  proceeded  to  hold  an  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  and  into  the  vexed  ques 
tion,  "who  uas  its  real  bishop?"  The  investigation 
which  was  held  in  Lambeth  Palace,  was  opened  on  the 
iSthof  September,  1555,  but  no  decision  resulted  from 
it,  as  the  canonically  appointed  Archbishop,  Doctor 
(VFrizil,  was  not  represented.  The  Rev.  Peter  Wall, 
Archdeacon  of  Kilmacduagh,  was  the  chief  witness  ex 
amined,  and  from  his  evidence  it  appears  that  Tuam, 
once  populous,  had,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  fallen  into  decay.  "  The  city  of  Tuam/' 
he  states,  "was  at  one  time  large  and  populous,  but  it  is 
now  in  ruins,  unfortified,  and  almost  uninhabited.  The 
river  Corcha  flows  through  its  centre ;  on  its  western  side 
is  situated  the  cathedral  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  which  is  a  sufficiently  large  and  ornamented 
edifice ;  it  has  a  high  altar,  a  choir,  with  the  books 
necessary  for  chanting  the  divine  office,  a  baptistry,  and  a 
sacristy ;  being,  moreover,  sufficiently  furnished  with 
crucifixes,  altar  cloths,  vestments,  and  sacred  ornaments. 
It  has  a  cemetery  attached,  and  a  belfry,  which  is  in  ruins. 
There  are  three  dignitaries,  a  dean,  archdeacon  and  provost, 
and  ten  or  twelve  canons.  The  diocese  is  sufficiently 

*  Carew  MSS.,  p.  252. 
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large,  but  its  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  rude  and 
untamed.  It  has  another  cathedral  church  named  Anna- 
down  attached  to  it  for  many  years."  As  regards  the 
vacancy  of  the  See,  deponent  saith,  "  that  it  was  vacant 
for  many  years  from  the  death  of  Thomas  O'Mullally, 
the  last  Catholic  bishop,  on  whose  demise  Doctor 
Christopher  Bodkin,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Holy 
See  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh,  took  possession  of  it.  Being 
asked  was  there  any  other  Bishop  of  Tuam,  the  same 
witness  replied,  that  Arthur  O'Frizel,  a  native  of  Ulster, 
claimed  it  by  appointment  of  the  Holy  See,  as  he  the 
witness  had  been  informed  by  the  said  Arthur.  As  to 
Doctor  Bodkin,  "  He  was  above  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a 
noble  family,  and  remarkable  for  the  morality  and  sanctity 
of  his  life,  being  also  well  versed  in  theology  and  canon 
law,  to  which  he  had  applied  himself  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  was,  moreover,  a  stern  defender  of  ortho 
doxy  and  an  enemy  of  the  heretics,  and  more  through  fear 
than  depravity  of  intention  contracted  the  guilt  of  schism. 
The  city  of  Tuam  itself  was  wholly  free  from  all  danger 
or  suspicion  of  heresy."  The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Wall  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Donald 
Doiga,  a  Tuam  priest,  and  of  Maurice  O'Mulryaun,  a 
priest  of  Kilmacdtiagh.'"'* 

In  the  same  year,  A.D.  1555,  an  official  report  was  for 
warded  to  Rome  on  the  state  of  the  See  of  Annadown, 
"  which  was  then  held  along  with  Tuam.  Annadown  is 
a  small  unfortified  city,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Tuam. 
It  has  a  small  cathedral  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Brendan,  with  its  dean  and  archdeacon,  and  some  canons, 
who,  however,  do  not  reside  there.  The  cathedral  itself 

*  Moran's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  415,  A  p. 
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is  quite  abandoned,  and  only  one  Mass  is  offered  there 
on  festival  days.  There  are  also  a  tower  and  cemetery, 
one  chalice  and  vestment.  The  diocese  is  very  small 
amongst  wild  and  evil  men.""3 

That  wild  and  evil  men  abounded  not  there  alone,  but 
even  in  the  very  centre  of  Ireland  in  those  days,  appears 
to  be  abundantly  proved.  Thus  Christopher,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  others,  were  bound 
by  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  ^1,200,  to  ap 
pear  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Ascension,  1556;  and  as  they  did  not 
attend  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  their  bond  became 
forfeited;  but  having  signified  by  letter,  "the  fears  they 
had  of  the  ways,  and  doubting  much  if  they  should  have 
travelled  through  Irishmen's  country,  without  companie, 
to  have  been  taken  and  spoiled."  It  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  save  the  forfeiture. 

The  inquiry  made  by  Cardinal  Pole  does  not  appear 
to  have  terminated  to  the  prejudice  of  Doctor  Bodkin,  who, 
it  was  said,  entered  into  some  sort  of  compromise  with 
Doctor  O'Fi  izel,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Cardinal ;  and 
further  it  is  stated,  that  the  latter  resigned,  and  that  his 
resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Pope.  What  these  the 
arrangements  were,  is  clouded  with  mystery,  but  it  is  cer 
tain  that  thenceforth  Christopher  Bodkin  was  treated  as 
Archbishop  by  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  while  the  death 
of  Doctor  O'Frizel  is  unrecorded,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Vatican,  that  "on  the  death  of  Christopher  Bodkin, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  See." 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  their  Ma 
jesties  Philip  and  Mary,  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  as 

*  Brady's  Succession,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  152. 
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to  what  had  become  of  the  Church  plate  "embezzled 
during  the  reigns  of  her  Majesty's  royal  father  and  brother, 
whose  souls  God  pardon."  A  commission  was  therefore 
directed  to  the  high  ecclesiastics  in  the  four  provinces,  to 
make  the  necessary  inquisitions.  In  Tuam,  the  royal 
letters  were  directed — "To  CHRISTOPHER,  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  TUAM,  Roland,,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  the  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,  and  the  Mayor  of  Galway,  to  inquire  con 
cerning  the  chalices,  crosses,  ornaments,  bells,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  parish  churches  or  chapels  in 
the  county  of  Connaught,  and  of  what  sales  were  made 
thereof  to  any  persons  or  person  whatsoever,  the  prices 
thereof,  in  whose  hands  they  remained,  and  also  in  whose 
possession  were  the  houses,  lands,  and  tenements  belong 
ing  to  those  churches.  To  cause  an  inquisition  thereof 
to  be  made  and  returned  into  the  Chancery  without 
delay." 

That  Archbishop  Bodkin  stood  high  in  favour  with  the 
Queen,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Lord 
Deputy  was  absent  in  1556,  a  commission  was  issued, 
"  To  Rowland,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  CHRISTOPHER, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
Lord  Dunboyne  and  Lord  Kerry,  directing  them,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  was 
summoned  to  attend  upon  their  Majesties,  Philip  and 
Mary,  on  urgent  business,  to  request  the  attendance  of 
the  lords,  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  attending  the 
Parliament  held  in  Dublin,"*  which  Parliament,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  Philip  and  Mary,  met  and  passed 
the  memorable  Act  "  repealing  the  statutes  and  provisions 
made  against  the  See  Apostolique  of  Rome,  since  the 
twentieth  years  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  for  the 
*  Morrin's  Pat.  Rolls. 
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establishment  of  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  posses 
sions  and  hereditaments  conveyed  to  the  laity." 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1557,  the  Lord  Deputy,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  "  went  in  state  to  Christ  Church,  where  he 
remained  for  the  whole  of  the  high  mass  along  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  High  Treasurer  and  his  lady,  the 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  the  Earl 
of  Thomond.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  bore  the  sword  of  state 
before  the  Lord  Deputy.""* 

On  the  T4th  of  June,  1558,  the  Lord  Deputy  left  the 
Priory  of  Kilmainham  on  a  martial  tour  by  Limerick  to 
Galvvay,  encamping  as  he  went  along.  He  arrived  at 
Limerick  on  the  loth  of  July,  and  left  for  Galway  on 
Tuesday,  the  I2th;  enforcing  discipline  amongst  the 
soldiers  on  the  march  ;  for  we  read  in  the  Carew  Manu 
scripts  that  a  soldier,  who  drew  a  weapon  against  another, 
was  nailed  to  a  post,  and  a  gallowglass  was  hanged  for  steal 
ing  a  shirt  of  mail.  "  On  the  12th  of  July,  he  encamped 
near  Gort,  and  dined  at  O'Shaneshon's  house  so  worship- 
fully,  that  divers  wondered  at  it,  for  such  a  dinner,  or  the 
like  of  it,  was  not  seen  in  any  Irishman's  house  before/' 

"  On  Friday,  the  1 5th,  the  Deputy  came  to  Galway, 
where  he  was  received  outside  the  gate  by  the  mayor  and 
his  brethren  in  scarlet  gowns.  They  delivered  him  the 
keys  and  mace  of  the  town,  and  he  delivered  them  back 
again.  Then  the  mayor  bore  his  mace  before  the  Lord 
Deputy,  who  being  under  a  canopy,  was  received  by  the 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM  (Christopher  Bodkin),  the  Bishops 
of  Clonfert  and  Cloyne,  and  their  clergy  in  procession 
with  rich  copes.  After  being  censed  he  kissed  the  cross, 
and  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  He  then  went  on 

*  Carew  MSS. 
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foot,  the  heralds  at  arms  before  him,  the  knight-marshal, 
Sir  George  Stanley,  bearing  the  sword,  to  the  Cathedral 
Church,  where  in  like  manner  he  was  by  the  said  Arch 
bishop  and  clergy  received.  At  the  entry  of  the  gate,  the 
captain  of  the  young  men  and  his  companies  saluted  the 
Deputy  with  such  a  peal  of  ordnance  as  the  like  was  never 
heard  in  Gal  way." 

The  short  reign  of  Queen  Marv  terminated,  and   the 

O  f^r  J  * 

long  reign  of  Elizabeth  began  in  1558.  Nominally  a 
Protestant,  she  was  at  heart  a  Catholic,  and  immediately 
on  her  accession  she  wrote  to  Sir  Edward  Caine,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Rome,  to  notify  to  the  Pope  that 
she  had  ascended  the  throne.  The  Pontiff,  Paul  IV., 
replied  that  being  illegitimate  she  could  not  possibly  inherit 
the  kingdom.  When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Eliza 
beth,  she  immediately  recalled  her  ambassador,  though  she 
retained  many  of  her  sister's  counsellors.  A  Parliament 
was  assembled  in  Ireland  in  1559-60,  and  CHRISTOPHER, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a 
a  spiritual  peer.  By  this  parliament  the  statute  of  unifor 
mity  was  passed,  by  which  the  Protestant  religion  was  re 
established  ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that  ARCH 
BISHOP  BODKIN  voted  in  its  favour,  for  as  Doctor  Renehair, 
Professor  of  Maynooth,  tells  us,  the  names  of  the  oppo 
nents  and  of  the  supporters  of  that  Bill  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us,  and  he  takes  pains  to  rescue  the 
memory  of  Bodkin  from  such  a  charge.  The  A  RCHBISHOP 
applied  to  the  Queen  in  the  latter  year  on  behalf  of  William 
Lally,  Dean  of  Tuam,  for  the  confirmation  to  him  of  said 
Deanery,  and  the  Parsonages  of  Bolloomy,  Ahascragh, 
Kyllosaylaryn  and  the  Prebend  of  Lekash.*  The  Queen, 

*  Carew  MSS.,  p.  282. 
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with  the  advice  of  her  council,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Deputy, 
that  "  whereas  the  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM  and  Bishop  of 
Clonfert  have  written  to  her  Majesty  in  favour  of  the  Dean 
of  Tuam,  for  confirmation  unto  him  of  the  deanery  and 
parsonages  (above-mentioned),  her  Majesty  is  pleased  that 
the  Deputy  shall  understand  the  nature  of  those  things, 
and  if  he  shall  find  no  incovenience  to  the  service  of  her 
Majesty,  then  in  her  name  and  under  her  Grace's  seal  to 
make  confirmation  to  the  said  Dean/*" 

Some  have  thought  that  because  ARCHBISHOP  BODKIN 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  we  have  above  stated,  that 
therefore  he  relapsed  into  schism;  but  how  unfounded  is 
such  an  idea  will  appear  from  what  follows,  besides  the  fact 
that  it  is  surely  not  unlawful  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  Pro 
testant  sovereign  !  There  was  at  that  time  an  ecclesiastic 
who  looked  with  dismay  on  the  prospects  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  a  native  of  Limerick — David  Wolfe — 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  Rome,  where  he.  had  entered 
the  Order  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  In  August,  1560, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Pope,  with  the  privileges  of  an  apostolic 
delegate,  to  superintend  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Ireland, 
to  see  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  regulations 
of  public  worship,  and  to  keep  up  communication  with 
Catholic  princes.  Writing  from  Limerick  to  the  Cardinal 
Protector  of  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1561,  he  gives 
great  praise  to  Archbishop  Bodkin.  "  Although  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  I  think  him  much 
better  suited  to  the  diocese  than  Arthur  O'Frizil,  the  rival 
claimant,  on  account  of  his  being  skilled  in  administration, 
and  having  great  influence  with  the  gentry  of  the  district. 
In  fact  the  Cathedral  of  Tuam  was  for  300  years  used  as 

*  Morrin's  Tat.  R  >lls. 
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a  fortress  by  the  gentry,  without  the  mass  or  other  divine 
office,  until  Bodkin  took  it  out  of  their  hands  by  force,  and 
at  great  peril  of  his  person ;  and  where  horses  and  other 
animals  were  formerly  kept,  now  mass  is  celebrated,  and  he 
himself  usually  in  choir  every  day,  although  there  are  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  houses  in  Tuam."  Had  Arch 
bishop  Bodkin  fallen  into  schism,  he  would  surely  never 
have  been  thus  spoken  of  by  the  apostolic  delegate,  the 
Reverend  David  Wolfe,  Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  happy  revolution  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  convert 
ing  it  from  a  fortress  to  its  original  destination,  must  have 
been  effected  previous  to  1555,  when  the  inquiry  had  been 
made  by  Cardinal  Pole ;  for  we  have  stated  how  it  was 
then  provided  with  all  the  requisites  for  the  due  celebra 
tion  of  public  worship.  The  delegate  again  furnishes  the 
Cardinal  Protector  with  information  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  Church.  "  Those  letters  he  sent  by  Donaldo 
MacGonigaille  (elsewhere  spelt  MacGonigoil),  who  had 
been  with  him  in  all  his  journey  throughout  Ireland/'  He 
proceeds  to  give  information  concerning  several  bishops 
and  archbishops : — 

"  Firstly. — The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Christopher  Bodkin, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Roland  De  Burgo  (uncle  to  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde),  had  both  of  them  submitted  to  the  Queen, 
and  were  holding  their  Sees  by  force  of  arms.  The  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  however,  said  that  Cardinal  Pole  had  made  a  compo 
sition  between  him  and  Arthur  O'Frizil,  the  true  and  lawful 
archbishop  who  is  still  alive.  Bodkin  also  holds  the  following 
Sees — Annadown  and  Mayo  ;  but  he  says  that  the  two  last  had 
been  united  with  Tuam  long  ago.  He  also  says  that  Arthur 
O'Frizil's  resignation  was  known  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Pope." 
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It    will    be    observed,    that    Wolfe  does    not    charge 
our  prelate  with    any   desertion    of   the   Catholic  creed; 
and  surely,  as  we  have  said,  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  alle 
giance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  was  no  test  of  Protestantism. 
The  Catholics  in  the  early  years  of  her  reign  cherished 
the  hopes  that  she  might  yet  join  their  religion,  and  it  was 
not  until  1569  that  the  Pope  considered  her  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Church.     Nor  would  she  permit  the  real  presence 
or  sign  of  the  cross   to  be  spoken  of  irreverently  in  her 
presence;  and  on  one  occasion  (in  1568),  when  Noel,  her 
chaplain,  attempted  to  do  so,  she  called   aloud   from   her 
closet,  and  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  to  his  text.* 
The  power  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged  in  the  Diocese 
of  Clonfert  in   1571,  and  submitted  to  by  the  bishop,  as 
appears  from  Sir  James  Ware's  account  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  Clonfert  : — 

"There  arose  a  great  controversy  between  Bishop  Roland 
De  Burgo  and  some  of  the  sept  of  the  O'Maddens  concerning 
the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  Clonfert  :  and  one  William 
O'Corrnacan  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  abbey 
from  the  Pope,  and  kept  possession  of  it  until  about  the  loth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1568.  The  dispute  concerning  the 
abbey  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  an  award  was  made 
between  the  Bishop  and  the  Pope's  grantee,  who  was  called 
Abbot,  after  whose  death  in  1571  the  Bishop  continued  in  quiet 
enjoyment  of  all  the  possessions  of  it."t 

Now  this  Roland,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  had  acquiesced 
in  the  Papal  award,  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  attended  at  the  Parliament  of  1560. 

"  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  persecuting 
laws  enacted  by  that  parliament  were  never,  until  1575,  acted 
upon.  The  Catholic  oath  was  -taken  during  the  whole  of 

*  Hume's  Hist,  of  England, 
t  Brady,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  212. 
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Elizabeth's  reign.  The  Government  of  this  country  was,  in 
1562,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  had  been 
Lord  Deputy  to  their  Catholic  Majesties,  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  capabilities  of  Archbishop 
Bodkin.  We  find  him  thus  suggesting  to  Elizabeth  that  this 
prelate  should  be  included  in  a  commission  for  the  administra 
tion  of  Justice  in  Connaught.* 

"  '  Having  travelled  seven  years  as  Lieutenant  or  Deputy  to 
your  Majesty  and  Queen  Mary,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
set  forth  in  this  short  note,  written  with  my  own  hand,  what  I 
have  conceived  for  the  reducing  your  English  subjects  in  this 
realm  to  live  under  the  obedience  of  the  law,  and  of  your  Irish 
subjects  to  live  under  the  direction  of  certain  constitutions 
more  agreeable  to  their  natures  and  customs. 

"  '  Ireland  is  to  be  divided  into  six  parts,  viz.,  Ulster,  Con- 
naught,  Upper  Munster,  Lower  Munster,  Leinster,  Meath.  The 
people  inhabiting  the  whole  to  be  governed  either  by  English 
law,  or  the  Brehon  law,  which  is  a  corrupt  kind  of  civil  law,  or 
by  Irish  customs  grounded  upon  the  will  of  the  lord.  The 
Brehon  law  doth  admit  the  eldest  of  every  nation  to  be  captain 
of  his  nation,  which  by  custom  hath  of  late  been  so  abused,  as 
for  the  most  part  the  strongest  of  every  nation  is  chosen  to  be 
captain,  which  kind  of  election  causeth  great  numbers  of  idle 
men  of  war  to  be  maintained. 

"  '  In  CONNAUGHT  t  are  these  countries  which  pay  bonought 

to  the  Queen  yearly ;  Earl  of  Clanricarde's  country (blank 

in  MSS.) ;  Mr.  William  Burke,  ^360  ;  O'Conor  Sligo,  ^360  ; 
O'Conor  Roo,^22o  ;  MacDermote,  ^360  ;  O'Kelly,  ^360  ; 
O'Conor  Donne,  ^360  ;  O'Madden,  ^220  ;  O'Flarty,  ^220  ; 
The  Annally,  ^£360  ;  O'Maley,  220  ;  O'Rorke,  ^360.  Divers 
small  countries  under  the  obedience  of  these  lords,  sum  total, 


*  Carew  MSS.,  p.  330. 
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"  'To  levy  these  and  all  other  duties  and  rents,  and  to  minis 
ter  justice  in  these  countries,  it  will  be  fit  to  have  a  president, 
of  English  birth,  who  may  best  reside  at  Galway  and  Athlone. 
With  him  are  to  be  joined  in  commission  as  a  council  the 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM,  the  Earls  of  Clanricarde  and  Thom- 
ond,  the  Bishops  of  Clonfert  and  Killaloe,  Lord  Bremygham, 
Mr.  William  Burke,  a  Justice,  the  Mayor  of  Galway,  and  the 
Protreve  of  Athenry.'  " 


The  high  position  which  our  prelate  enjoyed  in  the 
Church,  is  again  in  1562  acknowledged  by  David  Wolfe, 
the  Papal  delegate,  when  recommending  O'Harte  for  the 
See  of  Achonry ;  "  who,"  he  says,  "  is  likely  to  take  back 
that  Church,  and  deal  with  it  as  Bodkin  hath  done  with 
Tuam."  Thus  we  find  him  spoken  of  by  the  Pope's 
delegate  as  a  pattern  prelate. 

Sussex  had,  in  1564,  retired  from  the  government  of 
Ireland,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who 
immediately  marched  against  Shane  O'Neill,  then  in  open 
war  with  Elizabeth.  About  the  end  of  the  year,  January, 
1567-8,  he  set  out  on  a  visitation  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  In  Galway  he  was  received  by  Archbishop 
Bodkin  in  his  pontificals,  accompanied  by  divers  priests 
and  clerks  in  copes,  singing.  The  Deputy  entered  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady,  and  there  remained  until  the  Te 
Deum  was  sung  in  Latin ;  and  after  prayer  went  to  his 
lodging.  He  is  said  not  to  have  evinced  much  gratitude 
for  this  welcome,  evidently  because  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  deploring  the  unhappy  schism,  was  firm  in. 
his  attachment  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  because  the 
service  in  Latin,  chaunted  by  many  priests  in  their  rich 
vestments,  was  unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  the  Lord  Deputy. 
The  report  which  this  latter  made  to  the  Queen  of  the 
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state  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  was  truly  appalling. 
Of  Munster,  he  writes,  "  Like  as  I  never  was  in  a  more 
pleasant  country  in  all  my  life,  so  never  saw  I  more  waste 
and  desolate  land."  He  found  Galway  "like  a  frontier 
town  in  an  enemy's  country,  the  inhabitants  obliged  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  to  defend  themselves  from  their 
dangerous  neighbours." 

In  1569  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
was  prohibited,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Lord  Deputy 
Sidney,  having  marched  to  Galway  with  an  army,  estab 
lished  Sir  Edward  Fitton  in  the  presidency  of  Connaught. 
Few  of  Archbishop  Bodkin's  subsequent  acts  and  deeds 
are  now  remembered  ;  but  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers* 
states  that  he  acted  as  interpreter  for  an  Irish-speaking 
witness  before  the  Council  in  1570;  and  in  May,  1571, 
he  went  to  Dublin  with  the  Lord  President  of  Connaught. 
His  death  occurred  in  1572,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  :— "  The  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  id  est,  Christopher  Bodkin,  died,  and  was  interred 
in  Galway,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  immediate  prede 
cessor.-" 

(29.)  A.D.  1580. — NICHOLAS  SKERRET. — The  vacancy 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam  was,  after  eighteen  years,  filled 
at  a  Consistory  held  in  Rome  on  the  £  7th  of  October,  1780. 
Cardinal  Ursinius  proposing  "  Nicholas  for  the  Sees  of 
Tuam  and  Annadown,  vacant  on  the  death  of  CHRIS 
TOPHER  BODKIN,  with  dispensation,  on  account  of 
having  been  ordained  within  six  previous  months."  It 
does  appear  marvellous  that  a  young  priest,  not  more  than 
half-a-year  on  the  mission,  could  be  appointed  to  so  im 
portant  a  post  as  archbishop  of  the  great  western  province ; 

*  Pp.  448,  449. 
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but  the  acceptance  of  a  dignity  from  the  Holy  See  was 
then  clothed  with  many  dangers.  The  Queen  dreaded 
the  Pope ;  his  excommunications  had  been  hurled  against 
her,  and  she  became  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  She  caused  inquisitions  to  be  taken  of  the 
monastery  lands  that  had  escaped  her  royal  father,  and  she 
liberally  granted  them  to  the  stranger.  The  monks, 
"  because  they  were  lazy/'  were  expelled  from  the  con 
vents,  for  it  was  said  that  their  only  employment  was 
preaching  and  singing  in  the  choir;  but  the  laymen  that 
took  their  place,  lazier  still,  could  neither  preach  nor  sing 
in  the  choir.  Dr.  Skerrett,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,* 
was  descended  from  a  family  even  then  old,  some  of 
whose  representatives  yet  hold  property  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  :  for  example,  at  BallindufT,  in  Galway,  and  at 
Finnavara,  in  Clare.  His  energy,  his  piety,  his  zeal,  and 
his  widely  extended  influence  amongst  the  aristocracy, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  to  wear  the  mitre,  though 
lately  ordained. 

Archbishop  Bodkin  was  not  cold  in  the  grave  when  a 
renegade  priest,  Dean  Lally,  of  Tuam,  had  been  appointed 
to  take,  have,  and  receive  all  the  emoluments  of  the  office  of 
archbishop,  leaving  the  legitimate  successor  nought  of  the 
temporalities  to  enjoy.  How  to  support  himself  amid  such 
straitened  fortunes,  was  a  problem  for  Dr.  Skerret  to 
solve.  The  people  were  then  unused  to  support  their 
clergy,  the  church  property  being,  shortly  before  that 
time,  amply  sufficient  therefor.  The  imagination  of  the 
Archbishop  was  not  wanting  to  devise  a  plan  which, 
while  it  would  support  himself,  would  at  the  same  time  be 
of  infinite  service  to  others.  The  schools  of  the  disciples 

*  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland,  "  Hibernial  gnatiana,"  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Hogan,  S.J.,  p.  28. 
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of  Loyola,  self-supporting  were  in  other  countries,  and  on 
the  same  principle  he  opened  a  school,  and  taught  classics 
and  religion,  in  Gal  way,  to  the  many  who  flocked  to  hear 
him.  He  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  jail  of 
Athlone.  After  much  sufferings,  he  escaped — fled  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  1583,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  San  Roque  in  that  city.  Tuam  was  again  for 
years  vacant.  In  1585  the  See  of  Mayo,  received 
from  the  Court  of  Rome  its  last  bishop,  Doctor  Adam 
M'Gauran  ;  but  of  him,  nothing,  save  that  he  lived, 
is  known.  Sir  James  Ware  says,  that  Mayo  was  about 
this  period  united  to  Tuam  ;  whilst  Doctor  Brady  states 
it  was  united  to  Achonry. 

The  town  of  Mayo,  now  a  few  cabins,  had  in  former 
ages  been  famous  for  its  schools.  It  was  known,  centuries 
before  the  English  Invasion,  as  "  Mayo  of  the  Saxons/' 
.Here  St.  Coleman  of  Northumberland,  about  the  year 
665,  founded  an  abbey,  in  which  he  placed  some  English 
monks  who  accompanied  him.  That  celebrated  abbey 
evinces  in  its  ruins  much  of  its  former  splendour.  Tradi 
tion  has  it  that  Alfred  the  Great  was  educated  there, 
where  also  one  of  his  sons  was  buried. 

(30.)  A.D.  1586. — MILER  O'HiGGiNS,  also  called  Mar- 
anus,  was  on  the  24th  of  August  -appointed  to  the  See  of 
Tuam.  His  brother  is  spoken  of  by  Hardiman  in  his  Irish 
Minstrelsy  as  the  most  eminent  poet  of  that  age.  The 
Archbishop  also  composed  hymns,  which  were  extant  down 
to  a  late  period.  He  died  at  Antwerp,  on  his  journey  from 
Rome  to  Ireland  ;  but  at  what  time  his  death  occurred  it 
is  impossible  to  discover.  The  extreme  caution  with  which 
the  Catholic  clergy  clothed  all  their  movements  prevented 
the  Government  from  coming  upon  their  hiding-places, 
and  prevented  distant  generations  from  learning  the  full 
extent  of  their  sufferings. 
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(31.)  A.D.  1591. — JAMES  O'HELY.  Though  the  search 
into  the  history  of  the  Irish  prelates  during  the  latter 
years  of  Elizabeth  was  too  often  fruitless,  yet  there  are 
some  of  those  men  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  for  the  faith, 
and  whose  deaths  have  been  mourned  for  by  their  country 
men  as  a  national  loss.  In  1591,  O'Hely  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  by  the  Pope,  in  the  same  year  that 
the  Catholic  world  was  shocked  by  the  conversion  of  the 
old  priory  of  All  Hallows  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  1595,  the  Earl  of  Desmond  had  been  crushed  in  the 
south,  but  O'Donel,  of  Tirconnell,  raising  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  the  north,  swept  across  the  fields  of  Connaught, 
and  came  in  his  victorious  course  even  as  far  as  Tuam  ; 
where  meeting  with  the  Archbishop  it  was  arranged  that 
the  most  reverend  prelate  should  proceed  to  Spain,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  appeal  to  his  Catholic  Majesty 
in  favour  of  the  faithful  Irish  people.  He  did  thither  pro 
ceed,  and  was  entertained  with  a  kingly  hospitality  at 
the  Spanish  court.  He  pleaded  with  marked  ability  the 
cause  of  his  suffering  fellow-countrymen  at  home.  He 
denounced  the  ceaseless  endeavours  of  an  alien  race  to 
wean  the  Irish  people  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  he 
spoke  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  of  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate,  of  the  bravery  of  the  people,  and  of  their  devotion 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty;  and  he  submitted  that,  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view,  the  Irish  markets  would  be  of 
much  advantage  to  Spain.  Ireland,  too,  would  form  a 
good  base  of  operations  against  his  subjects  in  the  Nether 
lands.  The  King,  without  binding  himself,  gave  the 
Archbishop  hopes  of  speedy  succour.  A  vessel  of  the 
fleet,  filled  with  the  choicest  presents,  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  ;  and  then  the  anchor  was  lifted,  the  sails  were 
set,  and  leaning  on  her  side  she  went  foaming  through  the 
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sea.  The  wind  was  freshening  as  they  advanced  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  it  was  found  prudent  to  bear  away  to 
a  Spanish  port,  where  some  repairs  might  be  effected. 
They  accordingly  put  into  Santander,  when  the  stays  were 
strengthened,  and  they  waited  for  a  favourable  breeze  to 
get  under  weigh.  Misfortune  here  followed  in  their  wake. 
The  captain  had  had  some  disagreement  with  a  towns 
man,  a  fi^ht  ensued,  and  the  townsman  was  slain.  Before 
the  officer  of  the  law  could  seize  the  seaman  he  hurried  on 
board,  and  put  out  to  sea  in  a  storm.  The  tempest-tossed 
vessel  struggled  amid  the  waves,  for  the  wind  was  high 
against  her,  and  when  the  morning  rolled  the  clouds  away, 
few  relics  of  the  ship  were  there — a  broken  spar,  an  oarless 
boat,  were  all  that  remained  to  tell  the  ghastly  tale  that 
every  hand  on  board  was  lost.  Thus  ended  the  short  career 
of  Archbishop  O'Hely,  who  died,  as  he  had  lived,  devoted  to 
his  country,  and  a  martyr  to  her  liberties.  The  exact  date 
of  the  catastrophe  is  not  with  certainty  fixed,  but  it  must 
have  been  previous  to  the  25th  September,  1595;  for  on 
that  day  Piers  O'Callaghan,  a  priest,  was  examined  before 
the  Provost-Marshal  of  Leinster;  and  on  being  questioned 
as  to  the  probability  of  a  Spanish  invasion,  he  replied  that 
"  there  was  no  danger,  inasmuch  as  DeLacie,  of  Minister, 
and  O'Hely,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  were  drowned/'  From 
that  time  and  for  fourteen  years  the  Pope  appointed  no 
archbishop  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Jarlath.  To  do  so  would 
bring  the  penalty  of  persecution  on  the  prelate  who  would 
be  rash  enough  to  accept  an  Irish  See  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  Darby  O'Hurley,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
afforded  a  melancholy  example  of  this  principle ;  he  had 
been,  in  1581,  appointed  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  Cashel,  and 
for  the  acceptance  of  that  See  he  was  brought,  in  1584,  to 
trial  in  Dublin.  The  crown  lawyers,  however,  were  ot 
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opinion,  that  the  law  in  Ireland  did  not  warrant  the  prose 
cution,  and  that  it  did  not  regard  the  appointment  of  bishops 
by  the  Pope  as  treason  done  in  places  beyond  the  seas. 
Loftus,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  then  Lord 
Justice,  and  he  seeing  that  O' Hurley  was  likely,  if  left  to 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  to  be  liberated,  had  him  tried 
by  Court  Martial,  in  Dublin,  with  the  hope  of  dragging  an 
admission  of  treason  from  him.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
Loftus  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  "  that 
he  had  commissioned  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Fenton  to  put  O' Hurley  to  the  torture,  which  was  to  toast 
his  feet  against  the  fire  with  hot  boots.*  This  expedient 
was  tried — his  feet  were  stuffed  into  boots  filled  with  boil 
ing  pitch — but  they  failed  to  extract  any  confession  from 
him  ;  and  in  his  agony  he  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to 
Oxmanstown  Green,  and  there  hanged  until  he  was  dead, 
and  afterwards  suspended  in  chains  in  St.  Stephen's  Green 
as  a  terror  to  others.  His  bones  were  interred  in  St. 
Kevin's  Churchyard,  Dublin.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims  have 
since  thronged  to  his  tomb,  which  the  fancy  of  the  people 
has  clothed  with  many  legends.  One  is,  that  on  dark  and 
tempestuous  nights  the  spectre  of  the  murdered  Arch 
bishop,  arrayed  in  mourning  and  gory  vestments,  may  be 
seen  reading  the  canon  of  the  Mass  by  sickly  lights  on  a 
phantom  altar,  raised  over  his  grave,  but  when  he  comes 
to  the  rising  of  the  Host  the  lights  are  out,  and  the  altar 
is  gone ! 

The  condition  of  the  "  Reformed  "  Church  in  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  painful  to  contemplate. 
Protestant  prelates  living,  in  some  instances,  with  women 
not  their  wives,  t  and  the  Protestant  clergy  not  venturing 
beyond  the  towns. 

*  State  Papers,  temp.,  Eliz. 

f  Vide  letter  of  Archbishop  Loftus,  concerning  Dr.  Dixon,  Bishop  of  Cork. 
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(32.)  A.D.  1609. — FLORENCE  CONRY  was  a  man  of 
much  eminence,  and  his  history  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
great  events  of  the  day,  that  to  write  of  him  is  to  write 
about  all  that  is  most  important  in  that  important 
period  of  history.  He  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  Irish 
family,  the  chiefs  of  which,  in  ages  long  past,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Connaught,  placed  the  crown 
on  their  heads,  and  put  into  their  hands  the  white  wand 
of  dominion.  He  was  born,  some  say,  in  Galway,  and 
others  in  O'Rourke's  country,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim, 
in  1560.  His  parents  had  been  careless  about  his  early 
education,  yet  his  unquenchable  thirst  for  learning  was 
manifested  when  yet  a  child.  Self-taught,  he  entered  a 
college  in  Louvain,  close  to  where,  in  after  years,  he 
founded  a  college  for  his  own  nation.  He  then  proceeded 
to  a  similar  institution  in  Spain,  and  there  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  an  accomplished  scholar  and  master 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  voluminous  works  of  St.  Augus 
tine  ;  and  yet,  lover  though  he  was  of  the  writings  of  that 
great  father  of  the  Church,  he  did  not,  when  he  embraced 
a  religious  life,  enter  into  the  Augustinian  Order,  but 
chose  rather  to  enrol  himself  amongst  the  Friars  minor, 
as  the  Franciscans  love  to  be  called.  In  1584  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  and  was  received  into  the  Franciscan 
Friary  at  Moyne,  near  Killala,  where  he  took  the  habit  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisium,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Spain. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  had  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  Catholic 
schools,  and  Florence  Conry  became  one  of  the  renowned 
amongst  the  champions  of  that  doctrine.  On  the  plat 
form  and  in  the  pulpit  he  maintained  his  thesis  with 
ability  and  zeal,  and  all  ecclesiastical  Spain  wondered  at  the 
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depth  of  his  knowledge,  nor  did  his  fame  fail  to  reach  the 
ears  of  Philip  II.,  who  was  then  (we  speak  of  1588)  fitting 
out  the  Spanish  Armada  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Florence  Conry  was  presented  to  him,  and  having  been 
soon  after  appointed  Provincial  of  the  Irish  Franciscans, 
prepared,  at  the  royal  command,  to  sail  with  the  expedi 
tion. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  that  year,  the  grandest  fleet 
that  had  ever  sailed  from  the  Spanish  shores  put  out  to 
sea,  and  on  board  one  of  those  enormous  vessels  was 
Florence  Conry.  His  position  in  the  Church  gave  him 
much  influence  in  his  native  country  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  of  doubt  that  if  the  Armada  had  been  a  success, 
the  presence  of  the  Provincial  would  have  been  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  invading  Spanish  army,  consisting 
of  thirty-four  thousand  men,  which  was  to  be  increased  by 
another  thirty  thousand  coming  from  the  Netherlands. 
Beaten  in  battle,  and  scattered  by  the  tempests,  the 
Spanish  vessels  were  smashed  to  atoms  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  distant  Norway.  It  is 
supposed  that  Florence  was  taken  prisoner  by  robbers 
in  Scotland ;  and  that  he  makes  allusion  thereto  in  a 
work  which  he  subsequently  wrote,  entitled,  "  Perigrinus 
Jericonthus,"  or,  the  "  Traveller  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
who  fell  amongst  the  Robbers/'  Fortunate,  however,  it 
was  for  him  that  he  was  wrecked  off  the  coasts  of  Scot 
land,  and  not  those  of  England  or  of  Ireland,  where  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  hanged  upon  the  first  tree. 
Redeemed  somehow  from  the  robbers,  he  embarked  most 
likely  on  board  a  Scotch  vessel  bound  for  some  Continen 
tal  port,  and  thus  escaped ;  but  at  what  time  he  did  so, 
does  not  appear,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  in  Spain  in 
1593,  when  he  translated  from  the  Spanish,  a  work 
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entitled,  tf  Christian  Instruction/'  in  the  preface  to  which 
he  says,  "  It  was  done  out  of  charity  to  the  souls  of  the 
Gael;  "  and  adds,  that  "  he  had  no  opportunity  of  sending 
it  into  Ireland  until  1598." 

The  tide  of  fortune,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  had   turned  in  favour  of  the    Irish   cause — success 
followed  success  in  quick  succession.     The  Lord  Deputy 
in  1597,  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  Blackwater  Fort  in 
Ulster.     On  the  T4th  of  August,  1598,  the  flower  of  the 
English  army  was  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford 
in  Armagh;  and  amongst  the  slain  was  Marshal  Bagnel. 
On  that  day  twelve  months,  at  the  battle  of  the  Curlieu 
Mountains,    in     Connaught,    the    English    General,    Sir 
Conyers    Clifford,  was   killed,  and    beside   him   lay  dead 
fourteen  hundred  of  his  men.     The  year  1600  was  equally 
disastrous  for  the  English  arms  ;   and  at  Derry  another 
English   General,   Sir  John  Chamberlain,  perished ;    but 
the   tide   ebbed    in    1601.      On  the    23rd   of  September 
in  that  year,  a  Spanish  fleet,  conveying  an  army  of  three 
thousand    men,    under   the    command   of  Don  Juan    del 
Aquilla,  entered  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  and  on  board  one 
of  the  vessels  came  the  fearless  Friar,  Conry.     On  the 
24th  of  December,  1601 — it  was  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1602,   according  to    the    Roman   Reformed    Calendar    of 
Gregory  XIII. — the   united  forces  of  Ireland  and   Spain 
were  routed  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale; 
and   in  three   days  after  the  defeat,   Hugh  Roe  O'Donel, 
accompanied   by   Florence   Conry,   sailed   to  solicit  addi 
tional  aid  from  the  King  of  Spain.     Landing  at  Corunna 
on  the    14th   of  January,  they  were   received   with   great 
honour  by  the  Governor  of  Gallicia,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Zamora,  where  his  Catholic  majesty  was  residing,  and 
from  him  they  received  a  promise  of  speedy  reinforcements. 
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They  laid  before  the  King  a  summary  of  their  grievances, 
and  they  pointed  out  to  him  that  they  had  somewhat  to 
complain  of,  even  at  Salamanca,  where  there  was  a  uni 
versity  established  by  his  Majesty  for  the  persecuted  Irish 
Catholics,  which  was  presided  over  by  a  Jesuit,  named 
Thomas  White,  a  native  of  that  portion  of  Ireland  which 
was  within  the  Pale,  and  was  anti-Irish  in  its  leanings. 
White  participated  in  these  views,  and  a  petition  to  the 
King  of  Spain  to  remove  him  from  the  Presidency  was 
drawn  up  by  Florence  Conry,  and  presented  by  O'Donel. 

The  King  considered  the  petition  favourably  ;  the  Jesuit 
was  removed,  and  the  one  recommended  by  Conry  ap 
pointed.  His  Majesty  also  acceded  to  the  request  for  aid 
to  help  the  Irish  in  their  struggle  with  the  Oueen  of 
England.  O'Donel  waited,  and  waited  ;  and  the  year  was 
slowly  passing  on,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  the  promised 
succour  coming.  At  length  he  set  out  for  Valladolid, 
where  the  Court  was  then  held ;  but  falling  sick  on  the 
way,  died  at  Samancas,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1602, 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Valladolid,  where  the  King  caused  a  suitable 
monument  to  be  erected  over  his  remains.* 

With  his  death  ceased,  for  a  season,  the  hopes  of  the 
Irish  nation.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  made  peace  with  the 
Crown ;  and  thus  the  war  which  had  cost  about  two 
millions  was  brought  to  a  close.  From  the  death  of 
O'Donel,  Friar  Conry  retired  for  years  from  political  life. 
He  left  Spain  for  Belgium  about  1603-4,  soon  after  .the 
accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of 
England. 

The  confiscation  of  the  province  of  Ulster  was  effected 

*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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in  his  reign,  and  in  a  manner  that  its  parallel  cannot  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  civilised  country  in  the 
world.  Let  us  turn  to  tell  somewhat  of  its  wickedness, 
of  its  injustice,  and  of  the  connection  that  Florence  Conry, 
in  his  exile,  had  with  the  persecuted  Earls  of  Tyrone,  and 
Tyrconnell,  whose  estates  were,  by  a  nefarious  legislative 
enactment,  filched  from  them  without  any  criminal  charge 
being  made  against  them. 

The  transaction  of  which  we  speak  is  known  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  as  "  The  Flight  of  the  Earls." 
The  year  1607  was  remarkable  for  that  flight,  to  which  is 
due  the  planting  of  the  province  of  Ulster  with  Presby 
terians.  It  appears  that  O'Neil  had  divers  disputes  with 
the  family  of  O'Cahan  or  O'Kane,  concerning  their  respec 
tive  boundaries.  The  O'Cahans,  plaintiffs,  claiming  all 
that  country  between  the  river  Bann  and  Lough  Foyle, 
without  paying  any  rent  therefor  to  O'Neil,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Privy  Council,  which 
was  answered  by  the  defendant,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  ;  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  territory  claimed  by  O'Cahan 
was  enjoyed  by  his  (O'NeiPs)  ancestors  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  he  traversed  plaintiff's  pretended  title.  The 
Privy  Council  found  against  both  parties,  and  conse 
quently  pleased  neither;  and  from  this  decision  Tyrone 
appealed  to  the  English  Privy  Council.  Soon  after  a 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  or  said  to  be  discovered,  by 
means  of  an  anonymous  letter  found  at  the  door  of  the 
Council  chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  addressed  to 
Sir  William  Usher,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  mention 
ing  a  design  then  in  contemplation  of  seizing  the  Castle, 
murdering  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  raising  a  general  revolt, 
to  be  aided  by  the  Spanish  forces.  This  letter,  which  was 
traced  to  Lord  Howth,  a  distressed  nobleman  of  doubtful 
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antecedents,  deeply  implicated  Florence  Conry  in  the 
movement."* 

In  May,  1607,  Mag u ire  of  Fermanagh  made  his  escape 
from  the  ceaseless  turmoils  of  this  country  to  Ostend, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Brussels,  where  Lord  Henry,  son 
of  O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  was  quartered  with  his  regiment  in 
the  Spanish  service,  and  who  presented  him  to  the  archduke 
and  archduchess.  Sympathising  with  their  co-religionists 
in  Ireland,  and  especially  with  the  Northern  Earls,  their 
excellencies  heard  from  the  Provincial  Conry  of  the  depth 
of  their  suffering's.  It  was  rumoured  abroad  that  the  Earl 
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of  Tyrone  was  about  appealing  to  King  James  against  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  and  with  that 
view  was  about  proceeding  to  London.  "  Florence  Conry 
then  informed  Maguire  that  he  had  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  King  James  would  arrest  Tyrone  if  he  went  to  Lon 
don.  Maguire,  on  hearing  this,  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  Earl  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  then  set  about  pro 
viding  for  carrying  him  off  from  Ireland."  The  influence 
of  Lord  Henry  O'Neill  with  the  archduke  procured  him  a 
donation  of  7,000  crowns,  with  which  Maguire  purchased 
a  vessel  of  eighty  tons,  mounting  sixteen  guns,  manned 
by  mariners  in  disguise,  and  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  salt. 
The  vessel  was  commanded  by  Captain  Bath,  who  on 
his  arrival  in  Lough  Swilly,  in  Ulster,  hastened  to 
inform  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  that  he  would  be  arrested  in 
London  if  he  went  there.  The  Earl  resolved  to  depart  from 
his  country,  and  accordingly,  on  the  T4th  of  September, 
1607,  he  embarked,  and  with  him  a  great  retinue. 
"  A  distinguished  crew,"  observe  the  Four  Masters,  "  was 


*  The  Fate  and  Fortune  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Median. 
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this  for  one  ship,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  sea  never  carried 
and  the  wind  never  wafted  from  the  Irish  shores  individuals 
more  illustrious  and  noble  in  genealogy,  or  more  renowned 
for  deeds  of  valour,  prowess,  and  high  achievments.''  The 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell  accompanying  him  fled  to  France, 
and  a  more  ill-advised  flight  was  never  contemplated. 
"  Woe  to  the  heart  that  meditated,  woe  to  the  mind 
that  conceived,  woe  to  the  council  that  decided  on 
the  project  of  their  setting  out  on  this  voyage,"  exclaim 
the  Annalists  of  Donegal.  Thus  intimating  that  the 
flight  of  the  Irish  princes  was,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
contemporaries,  a  rash  proceeding.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Earls  in  France,  the  English  minister  demanded  their 
surrender  as  rebels,  but  Henry  IV.  declined  to  give  them 
up.  From  Rouen,  the  place  of  their  debarkation,  they 
proceeded  to  the  Netherlands,  and  at  Douay,  on  their 
journey,  they  were  met  by  Florence  Conry,  who  embraced 
them  with  feelings  of  the  warmest  affection,  and  who, 
having  accompanied  them  to  Belgium,  sent  a  narrative  of 
their  adventures  to  Archbishop  Lombard,  of  Armagh,  then 
in  Rome,  and  by  him  was  the  Pope  informed  of  their 
exile.  The  news  of  the  flight  of  the  earls  was  received  by 
the  English  Government  with  consternation,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  apprehended  that  their  course  was  for  Spain,  and 
that  a  Spanish  invasion  might  soon  be  expected.  Of  their 
destination,  Sir  John  Davies,  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland, 
writes  to  Lord  Salisbury,  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  remark 
able  that  in  this  letter,  written  in  September,  1607,  he 
speaks  of  Conry  as  Bishop  of  Tuam,  nearly  eighteen  months 
before  his  appointment  by  the  Holy  See.  It  must  have 
been  reported  that  he  had  been  already  appointed,  and  thus 
the  Solicitor-General  fell  into  a  mistake,  which  appears 
by  the  letter  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 
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"  Sir  John  Davis  to  Lord  Salisbury. 

"  Most  honourable  good  lord,  your  lordship  hath  received 
advertisement  from  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  of  the  de 
parture  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  out  of  the  king 
dom,  which  being  an  accident  so  extraordinary,  I  conceive  your 
lordship  will  accept  in  good  part  divers  relations  thereof. 

"  They  took  shipping  the  i4th  of  the  present  September. 
The  Saturday  before,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  with  my  Lord 
Deputy  at  Slane,  where  he  had  speech  of  his  lordship  of  his 
journey  into  England  ;  he  told  him  he  would  be  there  about  the 
beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term  according  to  his  Majesty's 
directions ;  that  he  took  his  leave  of  my  Lord  Deputy  in  a 
more  sad  and  passionate  manner  than  he  used  at  other  times  ; 
that  from  thence  he  went  to  Mellifont,  Sir  Garret  Moore's 
house,  where  he  wept  abundantly,  when  he  took  his  leave, 
giving  a  solemn  farewell  to  every  child  and  every  servant  in  the 
house,  which  made  them  all  wonder,  because  it  was  not  his 
manner  to  use  such  compliments. 

"  Now,  the  great  question  is  whither  those  travellers  have 
directed  their  course.  The  common  voice  and  opinion  is  that 
they  are  gone  to  Spain. 

"  Next,  it  is  said  that  M'Guire,  who  hath  lately  been  in 
Spain,  came  in  the  ship  wherein  they  embarked  disguised  like 
a  mariner,  and  that  Florence  Conry,  the  Pope's  titulary  Bishop 
of  Tuam,  and  a  pensioner  of  Spain,  came  also  in  that  ship  from 
the  coast  of  Flanders." 

On  the  loth  of  November,  1607,  Primate  Lombard 
wrote  to  Florence  Conry,  giving  him  ample  assurance  that 
a  friendly  home  awaited  the  Earls  in  the  city  of  the  Popes. 

The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  in  1608,  thus  explains  why  it 
was  that  he  fled  :— 

"All  priests  and  religious  persons  dwelling  within  my 
territory  were  daily  pursued  and  persecuted  by  his  Majesty's 
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officers.  Item.— Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  now  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  told  me  sitting  at  the  said  Lord  Deputy's  table, 
in  the  presence  of  divers  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  that  I, 
the  said  Earl,  must  resolve  to  go  to  church,  or  else  should 
be  forced  to  go  thereto— which  menacing  speech,  proceeding 
in  open  audience  from  the  governor  of  the  realm,  contrary  to 
the  former  toleration  that  I,  the  said  Earl,  and  my  household 
until  then  enjoyed,  wrought  that  impression  in  my  heart,  that 
for  this  only  respect  of  not  going  to  church,  I  resolved  rather 
to  abandon  lands  and  living— yea,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  with  the  loss  of  life,  than  to  be  forced  utterly  against 
conscience,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  my  soul,  to  any  such  prac- 


The  numberless  law  suits  and  other  exactions  are  also 
in  those  documents  in  extenso  set  forth.  Having  been 
feted,  during  four  months,  at  one  of  the  ducal  palaces  at 
Louvain,  the  fugitive  earls  with  their  retinue,  set  out  on 
their  long  journey  for  Rome  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1608.  Conry  accompanied  them,  consoling  the  exiles  by 
the  wisdom  of  his  words  as  they  went  along.  Arriving  in 
Rome  in  the  month  of  May  following,  they  were  received 
by  the  Pope  as  martyrs  for  the  faith.  O'NeiPs  influence 
with  the  Holy  Father  was  great,  and  it  was  exerted  in 
obtaining  the  mitre  of  Tuam,  vacant  for  fourteen  years, 
for  Friar  Florence,  who  was  consecrated  on  the  3Oth  of 
March,  1609,  in  a  church  on  the  Salerian  Road  in 
Rome,  by  Cardinal  Maffey,  protector  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Ireland  it  would  be  needless  here 
to  speak,  better  draw  a  veil  over  those  times  ;  but  the  Acts 
of  Parliament,  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  the  Records  of  the  Courts,  all  with  an  unerring 
certainty  disclose  wrongs  unnumbered — persecutions  un- 
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surpassed.  Of  the  internal  organisation  of  that  Church 
which,  again  doomed  to  death,  was  still  fated  not  to  die, 
a  then  contemporary  and  hostile  writer,  temp.  James  I., 
thus  writes : — 

"  The  names  of  sundrie  priests  and  friers  within  some 
dioceses  and  counties  of  Ireland.  That  you  may  see  what 
number  of  priests  were  come  over,  and  whether  it  were  not 
for  the  seducing  of  the  subjects,  and  a  note  of  some 
priests  and  religious  men  that  do  ordinarily  live  in  the  province 
of  Connaught.  There  is  in  the  county  of  Galway,  Francis 
O'Mellagh,  Vicar-General  of  Tuam,  and  twenty-six  other 
priests — Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  including  Rowland 
Burke,  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick.  In  the 
county  of  Mayo,  Henry  Brannagh,  preacher."  li  Also  a  note 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland  consecrated  and 
authorised  by  the  Pope — Florence  Conry,  born  in  Connaught, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  has  his  relief  monthlie  from  the  King  of 
Spaine,  being  resident  in  his  countrie.  As  for  the  bishops  and 
Jesuits,  they  receive  not  a  penny  out  of  the  land,  but  are  re 
lieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  princes  throughout  Christendom 
where  they  dwell,  and  by  the  prelates  of  the  cloisters  wherein 
they  received  their  orders. 

"  The  Vicars-General,  they  live  by  tithes  from  their  dioceses, 
and  have  some  yearly  help  from  the  parish  priests,  and  fines 
for  any  abuse  committed  by  any  of  their  flocks. 

"  The  ordinary  priests  live  commonly  by  administering  the 
sacraments,  receiving  from  every  house  in  their  parish  twelve 
pence,  or  at  most  two  shillings,  besides  eleven  shillings  for 
every  marriage,  and  twelve  pence  for  the  churching  of  women, 
and  they  are  far  richer  than  the  prelates. 

"  The  poore  friers  live  by  the  begging  of  some  muttons  and 
other  almes." 

To  continue  speaking  of  the  persecutions  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  would  be  wandering  wide  of  the  way  upon 
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which  we  had  intended  to  walk.  To  stamp  oat  the  last 
spark  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  the  policy  of  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts  of  England,  and  he  had  the  Parson  and  the 
hangman,,  to  help  him.  The  earls  had  fled,  and  their  ter 
ritories  were  to  be  given  to  the  strangers  of  other  countries 
and  of  other  creeds.  This,  however,  was  a  work  of 
magnitude  too  great  to  be  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  Parliament,  and  it  was  twenty-seven  years  since  a 
Parliament  had  been  held  in  Ireland. 

James  was  everywhere  colonizing  the  country  with  Pro 
testants,  nevertheless  he  could  not  command  even  a  respect 
able  minority  in  the  House.  He  accordingly  resorted  to 
the  exercise  of  a  perogative  of  erecting  new  counties,  and 
giving  them  the  right  of  sending  representatives  to  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  legislative  assemblies  before  his  acces 
sion  were  composed  only  of  the  few  persons  who  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  attend  from  the  obedient  shires  and 
towns  within  the  Pale,  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  and 
from  a  few  scattered  English  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Minister.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  James  !._,  there  were 
192  members,  and  of  these  107  would  be  Catholics,  and 
85  Protestants,  giving  the  Catholics  a  clear  majority  of  22. 
The  crown,  therefore,  resolved  to  create  forty  new  Protest 
ant  boroughs,  and  thus  overwhelm  the  Catholics.  The 
boroughs  were  accordingly  created.  Wherever  there  were 
half-a-dozen  Protestantfarm-houses  they  were  incorporated, 
and  sent  a  member  to  Parliament,  which  now  packed, 
could  be  depended  upon  in  the  work  of  plun  der  that  was 
before  them.  They  met  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1613,  and 
the  first  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  election  of  a  speaker, 
Sir  John  Davis,  his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General,  on  one 
side,  and  Sir  John  Everard,  who  had  been  Chief  Jus- 
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lice  of  the  King's  Bench,  on  the  other,  but  who  had  lost 
his  place  for  his  religion.  The  Catholics  all  voted  for 
Everard  ;  the  Protestants  all  voted  against  him,  and  he  was 
thrust  by  his  party  into  the  Speaker's  chair,  while  Davis  was 
thrust  by  his  into  Everard's  lap,  their  clothes  being  torn 
to  shreds  in  the  struggle :  the  Catholics  then  seceded  from 
the  House,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  complain  to  the  King  of 
the  unconstitutional  methods  adopted  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  secure  a  majority.  His  Majesty,  unblest  with  oratorical 
powers,  made  an  incoherent  speech,  which  is  given  ver 
batim  in  Lord  Chancellor  Cox's  History  of  Ireland. 
"What  is  it  to  you/'  says  the  royal  orator,  "  if  I  make 
many  or  few  boroughs,  as  my  council  may  consider  the 
fitness  of?  But  if  I  made  forty  noblemen,  and  four 
hundred  boroughs,  the  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the 
better  cheer!"  The  deputation  was  not  without  good 
results;  some  of  the  boroughs,  such  as  were  not  incorpor 
ated  until  after  the  writs  had  been  issued,  were  declared  by 
royal  commission  as  bavins  no  right  to  return  members  to 
Parliament,  and  they  were  incapacitated  from  being  repre 
sented. 

The  Irish  Parliament  then  assembled,  and  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  there  anything  to  surpass  the  base 
servility  of  that  servile  body.  Sir  John  Everard,  who  had 
lost  his  position  of  Chief  Justice  for  the  faith,  actually 
moved  for  liberty  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  attainder  of  the 
Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  their  adherents  ;  and 
that  bill  was  passed,  not  a  single  Catholic  voting  against 
its  progress  through  either  House.  Oh  !  for  that  Irish 
Parliament. 

On  the  ist  of  March,  i6f4,  Archbishop  Conry  gives  his 
opinion  on  the  outrageous  injustice  done  by  the  act  of 
attainder,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Catholic  Members  of 
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Parliament.     His  Grace  thus  writes  from  Valladolid,  to 
one  of  the  Catholic  Members  :  — 

li  I  received  your  letter  of  December  24th,  informing  me  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  your  anti-national  Parliament.  I 
entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  religious  constancy  of  the 
Catholic  party,  in  which  you  so  confidently  trust,  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  In  my  love  of  them,  which  is  great  and  lasting, 
I  heartily  wish  and  pray  that  their  virtues  may  be  made  known 
to  the  whole  world,  but  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  I  think 
their  honour  is  somewhat  blemished,  if  true,  as  I  am  assured, 
that  it  is  mainly  through  their  doings  that  the  Catholic  religion 
has  been  reduced  to  such  fearful  extremities  in  Ireland.  For 
they  have  not  only  frustrated  the  efforts  of  their  brethren  and 
countrymen,  who  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
religion  against  Elizabeth,  and  those  who  sought  to  restore 
it  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  greatness,  but  by  depriving 
those  brave  defenders  of  the  faith  of  their  estates,  they  backed 
up  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion.  If  we  calmly  reflect  on 
their  conduct,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  their  present 
endeavours  and  fidelity,  no  matter  how  great,  can  never  repair 
the  injury  done  religion,  or  restore  it  that  greatness  from  which 
it  was  precipitated. 

"  I  feel  obliged  to  tell  you,  though  with  sorrow,  that 
my  fears  have  been  greatly  increased  by  what  you  wrote 
concerning  the  bill  of  confiscation.  Even  though  well  aware  of 
its  injustice,  they  are  inclined  not  to  oppose  it,  lest  offence  be 
given  to  those  who  advocate  it.  What  folly  !  Are  they  not 
offended  with  Catholics  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  supre 
macy?  Will  not  they  take  offence,  if  by-and-by  you  offer 
opposition  to  the  confiscation  of  your  own  property  ?  In  short, 
nothing  can  be  more  impotent  and  foolish  than  this  conduct 
in  Catholics.  How  can  persons  seeking  to  put  such  designs 
into  execution  be  regarded  as  staunch  Catholics  ?  What  evil 
work  is  equal  in  wickedness  and  injustice  to  that  of  robbing 
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men  convicted  of  no  crime  whatever  ?  It  may  be  said  that  all 
this  is  done  by  a  solemn  Act  of  Parliament.  I  answer,  this 
makes  the  act  of  injustice  the  more  atrocious,  inasmuch  as 
Parliament  will  not  proceed  without  certain  and  public  know 
ledge  of  the  crime  of  the  accused,  and  should  be  willing  to 
admit  all  possible  excuses  and  defences.  But  in  the  present 
instance  no  such  thing  has  taken  place  ;  on  the  contrary  I  have 
been  told,  and  it  is  universally  known,  that  these  men  whose 
property  is  now  being  confiscated  were  most  kindly  and  honour 
ably  received  and  treated  by  the  King,  and  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  all  their  estates ;  and  if  afterwards,  in  order  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  calumnies  of  enemies,  who  sought 
to  excite  the  prejudice  of  the  King  against  them,  or  preferring 
the  salvation  of  their  souls  to  the  gain  of  the  whole  world,  they 
passed  into  other  countries,  where  they  might  more  freely 
practise  their  religion,  have  they  thereby  committed  an  offence 
against  his  Majesty?  For  what  crimes  do  your  Catholic 
members  arraign  those  men,  lately  reconciled  to  their  fate, 
and  pronounce  sentence  of  confiscations  ?  Those  men  are 
accused  and  condemned  by  their  calumniators  without  trial 
or  time  to  make  their  defence  !  No  one  can  doubt  the 
iniquity  of  the  proceeding,  which  even  by  the  heathens 
would  be  regarded  with  horror.  '  It  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  condemn  any  man  before  he  is  accused  and 
have  his  accusers  present,  and  have  liberty  to  make  his 
answer  to  clear  himself  of  the  things  laid  to  his  charge.' 
God  grant  that  Catholics  who  boast  themselves  staunch  de 
fenders  of  the  faith,  may  in  no  wise  take  part  in  such  an 
infamous  proceeding ;  let  them  remember  that  faith  of  good 
Catholics  is  a  living  faith  that  worketh  by  charity,  and  not  that 
dead  faith  which  permits  the  spoliation  of  your  neighbour's 
property.  And  besides,  I  don't  know  how  good  Catholics  can 
take  any  part  in  the  doings  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  in 
evitably  prove  instrumental  in  perverting  the  people  from  the 
Catholic  faith.  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  have  no  other 
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object  in  expressing  those  opinions  than  pity  for  the  misled 
Catholics  who,  for  some  moments  of  apparent  repose,  place 
their  eternal  salvation  in  jeopardy,  to  please  the  whims  of 
heretical  enemies,  and  inflict  a  deadly  wound  on  their  own 
Catholic  brethren.  You  who  scruple  to  infringe  on  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  do  not  hesitate  to  break  the  immutable  laws  of  God 
and  nature.  You  cannot  escape  the  rebuke  of  our  Lord,  '  Ye 
blind  guides,  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.' 

"  Through  the  passion  of  our  Redeemer  1  beg  of  you  to  keep 
in  mind  that  you  are  the  children  of  saints,  and  look  for  that 
life  which  God  will  give  to  those  that  never  change  their  faith 
from  Him,  and  to  remember  with  the  Apostle,  « that  you  have 
not  here  a  lasting  city,  but  seek  one  that  is  to  come.' 

"  Farewell, 

"  FLORENCE,  ARBISHOP  OF  TUAM, 

"  Valladolid,  ist  of  March,  1614." 


The  exiled  Archbishop  had  long  since  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his 
native  country.  To  his  watchful  mind  no  greater  mis 
fortune  could  befal  the  Church  than  the  infliction  upon 
her  of  an  ignorant  priesthood  ;  and  yet  there  were  no 
ecclesiastical  institutions  left  in  Ireland  for  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation.  The  schools,  the  colleges,  the 
monasteries,  the  halls  of  learaing,  had  been  sacked,  plun 
dered,  and  destroyed.  The  great  abbeys,  once  the  centres 
of  learning,  were  gone,  and  the  education  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  was  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins.  Florence  Conry 
wept  over  the  desolation,  and  he  laboured  for  the  founda 
tion  in  Belgium  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  school  which,  not 
far  distant  from  the  Irish  shores,  would  supply  the  Irish 
people  with  men  learned  for  Holy  Orders.  He  ob- 
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tained  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Spain  for  that  purpose. 
The  labour  was  a  mighty  one,  but  it  was  crowned 
with  success ;  he  had  the  Papal  benediction  upon  his 
work,  and  he  had  the  happiness,  in  1609,  of  seeing  the 
Archduke  Albert,  accompanied  by  the  Archduchess,  lay 
ing  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery  of 
Louvain.  And  thus  it  was,  that  in  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Providence,  did  the  Church  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  find  a  resting-place  where  her  children  might  receive 
the  blessings  of  a  Catholic  education.  It  was  to  his 
exile  we  trace  in  great  part  the  preservation  of  the  faith  : 
for  had  his  days  been  spent  in  Tuam,  the  college  of 
Louvain  would  never  have  been  founded,  and  an  unedu 
cated  priesthood  would  have  been  unable  to  struggle  with 
the  accomplished  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
At  Louvain  an  Irish  press  was  established,  and  Irish  books 
were  printed  ;  and  the  Irish  language  so  copious,  so  rich, 
so  expressive,  long  left  to  the  unlearned,  had  its  beautiful 
and  metaphorical  style  familiarised  to  the  learned  of  the 
world.  To  that  press  is  due  some  of  those  remarkable 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Irish  language,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Grotius,  Bochad,  and  others. 
In  1618  Conry  presented  to  the  Council  of  Spain, 
O'Sullivan-Bcar's  "  Relation  of  Ireland, '*  and  in  the 
following  year  his  own  statement  of  the  "  Severities  prac 
tised  by  the  English  heretics  towards  the  Irish  Catho 
lics.'; 

The  government  of  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam  was  now 
administered  by  the  Vicar-general.  Numerous  appeals 
were  taken  from  his  decision  to  the  Archbishop,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  on  one  of  those  petitions  of  appeal  the  Vicar 
was  removed,  and  a  Doctor  Francis  Lynch  appointed  in  his 
place.  Although  the  bishops  were  exiled,  the  Catholics 
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were  as  jealous  of  their  interference  in  things  spiritual  as 
they  would  have  been  had  the  peace  of  the  Church  been 
all  the  while  undisturbed.  A  question  of  some  nicety 
now  arose,  touching  the  Wardenship  of  Galway.  The 
Warden,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  under  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  to  be  elected  by  the  "  mayor, 
bailiffs,  and  equals  of  the  town,  for  ever/'  This  Bull 
was  before  Protestantism  was  heard  of ;  and  now  that 
the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  equals,  were  Protestants,  it 
came  to  be  considered  how  they  could  interfere  with 
the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  Warden.  The  Catho 
lics,  to  remedy  the  evil,  elected  their  own  mayor  and 
bailiffs  annually ;  those  shadowy  offices  were  continued 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Catholic  Warden 
and  Vicars.  Such  an  anomalous  proceeding  was  soon 
questioned  by  Archbishop  Conry,  who  insisted  that  when 
the  Corporation  which  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Pope  ceased,  that  the  controlling  power  vested  in  him, 
and  he  denied  the  competency  of  the  self-formed  body  to 
act  under  a  Bull  which  had  dealt  with  another  and  a 
different  corporate  body.  Now  in  the  year  1620, 
James  Fallon,  one  of  the  Catholic  Vicars,  was  elected  by 
the  qwayj-corporation  to  be  Warden  of  Galway,  and  he 
thus  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  then  resident  at 
Louvain : — 

"Though  I  am  well  satisfied  at  the  particular  privileges 
granted  to  the  town,  and  though  the  confirmation  does  belong 
to  the  body  of  the  College,  still,  to  avoid  scruples,  I  thought 
it  very  convenient  in  person  to  ask  confirmation  from  your 
Grace's  Vicar,  which  he  would  not  grant  unless  he  had  a 
general  petition  from  the  town  ;  but  this  they  refused,  for  fear 
it  would  diminish  in  the  least  their  privileges,  and  so  go  to  the 
Protestant  Archbishop  (Daniel),  and  be  lost." 
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He  then  added  : — 

"  The  people  of  this  town  are  so  steadfast  in  the  matter, 
that  for  all  the  clergy  in  Ireland  they  would  not  lose  one  atom 
of  privileges  conceded  to  them  by  the  Holy  See." 

The  question  then  terminated,  and  during  the  remain 
der  of  Doctor  Conry's  life  no  disputes  arose  between  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Catholic  corporation. 

Persecution  during  the  latter  years  of  James  I.,  went 
on  in  its  unbridled  course.  In  1623,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  the  banishment  of  all  the  Popish  clergy,  regular 
and  secular,  ordering  them  to  depart  from  the  kingdom 
within  forty  days,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  hold  inter 
course  with  them  after  that  period.  James  I.  died  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1625,  anc^  then  there  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  one — the  unfortunate  Charles  I. — whose 
spirit  of  moderation  gave  brighter  hopes  to  the  Catholic 
people,  prelates,  and  clergy  of  the  land.  By  his  royal 
proclamation  of  the  24th  May,  1626,  his  Majesty  relieved 
the  Catholics  from  taking  any  of  the  oaths  and  declara 
tions  required  by  James  I.,  of  unhappy  memory.  Arch 
bishop  Conry  was,  however,  inadmissible  within  the 
realm  from  which  he  had  been  excluded  by  a  special  edict 
of  the  British  Government.  On  the  J7th  of  March^ 
1628,  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Protector  of  Ireland,  in 
Rome,  giving  a  short  summary  of  what  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Connaught  then  was,  and  making  suggestions 
as  to  the  appointment  of  his  suffragans,  there  being  at 
that  time,  as  he  says,  only  one  Catholic  bishop  in  the 
entire  province. 

"Madrid,  lyth  March,  1628. 

"  Since  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  as  to  how  zealously  you 
are  acting  with  the  Holy  Father,  in  order  that  the  proper  heads 
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may  be  appointed  to  the  province,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
you  consider  that  those  provinces  especially  must  be  assisted 
which,  in  those  calamitous  times,  appear  most  to  require  the 
assistance  of  bishops.  Wherefore,  I  have  thought  it  part  of 
my  duty  to  signify  to  your  Eminence  how  much  my  province  of 
Connaught,  otherwise  Tuam,  requires  bishops. 

"  Indeed,  although  this  is  one  of  the  largest 'and  most  exten 
sive  provinces  of  Ireland,  in  it  there  is  only  one  suffragan 
bishop,  namely,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  who  can  scarcely  give 
care  enough  to  his  own  diocese,  which  is  nearly  eighty  miles 
long,  by  thirty  wide,  so  far  from  his  being  able  to  give  his 
mind  to  the  other  diocese  of  the  province.  The  inconvenience 
caused  to  this  province  is  increased  by  my  absence,  and  you 
know  that  after  that  last  violent  and  bloody  war  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  Irish  against  the  English,  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  I  became  most  hated  to  the  English, 
and  especially  to  the  Council  of  Ireland,  because  I  had  much 
influence  with  the  chieftains  of  our  religion,  who  were  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  sometimes  brought  to  them  the  orders  of  the 
Catholic  King  (Spain),  wherefore,  our  Catholics  consider  that 
my  return  to  Ireland  would  be  dangerous  to  them,  lest  the 
English  should  carry  destruction  to  the  nobles,  by  whom  I 
would  be  received ;  whom  they  would  persecute  as  favourers 
and  protectors,  not  only  of  their  old  enemy,  but  also  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  heretics,  is  now  working  very  hard 
against  them,  and  soliciting  for  that  purpose  the  assistance  of 
Catholic  princes,  on  which  account  I  can  for  the  present  only 
give  assistance  to  my  provincials  by  means  of  vicars.  Moved 
by  which  causes,  and  the  many  requests  of  my  provincials,  most 
illustrious  Cardinal,  I,  again  and  again,  most  anxiously  beg  of 
you  to  condescend  to  obtain  from  our  most  Holy  Father,  that 
for  the  bishopric  of  Clonfert,  in  the  said  province  of  Tuam, 
there  be  proposed  John  De  Burgo,  born  in  the  same  diocese 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  of  Salamanca — a  man  endowed  with  prudence 
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and  other  virtues,  and  united  by  consanguinity  with  many  of 
the  nobles,  who  will  be  no  small  assistance  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  his  pastoral  office  more  quietly  and  peaceably  in 
those  times  of  persecution. 

"  I  recommend  him  also  to  the  Church,  because  I  know  that 
in  the  recommendation  of  others,  others  will  be  proposed  of 
no  greater  merit,  and  less  agreeable  to  the  clergy  and  the  nobles 
of  that  diocese ;  and,  to  put  all  in  one  word,  if  the  aforesaid 
John  De  Burgo  be  appointed  to  the  Church  of  Clonfert,  and 
Malachy  Queely  to  the  bishopric  of  Killala,  and  James  Plunket 
to  the  bishopric  of  Kilmacduagh  :  all  of  them  being  worthy 
men,  and  illustrious  in  their  virtues  and  doctrines,  the  election 
will  be  complete  in  all  respects,  and  sufficient  for  many  years. 

"  FLORENCE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

The  names  of  Malachy  O'Queely,  and  John  De  Burgo, 
were  illustrious,  and  both  of  them  were  afterwards  in 
scribed  on  the  roll  of  the  Archbishops  of  Tuam.  In  the 
foregoing  suggestions,  and  wherefore  we  know  not,  nothing 
is  suggested  as  to  the  See  of  Achonry,  and  nothing  of 
Mayo.  We  have  now  come  to  the  last  days  of  the  life  of 
Archbishop  Conry.  Dying  on  the  i6th  of  November, 
1629,  in  his  convent  in  Madrid,  his  remains  were  there 
interred.  Five  and  twenty  years  after  his  death  his 
grave  was  opened,  and  his  uncorrupted  body  disinterred 
and  brought  with  mournful  pomp  to  the  convent  he  had 
founded  at  Louvain,  and  where,  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the 
high  altar,  he  was  entombed  under  a  marble  monument, 
with  a  fitting  inscription  in  Latin.  His  epitaph  states 
that  he  was  "  prelatus  prudentia,  doctrina  maximus."  The 
shelves  of  the  library  of  that  far-famed  monastery  are 
loaded  with  his  works  on  theology.  His  enemies  were 
wont  to  say  that  his  friendship  with  Bishop  Jansen  showed 
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a  tendency  to  Jansenism,  which  was  then  rising  into  a 
poisonous  notoriety. 

This  slanderous  charge  was  entirely  without  foundation. 
That  his  favourite  amongst  the  Fathers  was  St.  Augustine 
cannot  be  denied;  but  St.  Augustine  was  the  light  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  with  those  who  had  attempted  to 
part  from  the  faith  in  their  fruitless  attempts  to  sound  the 
abyss  of  grace  and  predestination,  free-will,  and  original 
sin,  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  life-sized  picture  of  the  Archbishop  is  frescoed  on 
the  walls  of  St.  Isidore's  Franciscan  Convent  in  Rome. 
He  was  tall,  thin,  and  red-haired  :  a  writer  of  rare  excel 
lence,  a  speaker  of  much  power,  and  not  devoid  of  wit. 
A  facetious  Jesuit  on  one  occasion  taunted  him  with  being 
red  haired,  and  suggested  in  unmistakable  language,  that 
he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Apostles,  the  wicked 
Judas  Iscariot,  who,  "  it  was  conjectured,  was  red  haired." 
Conry  wittily  replied — 

"Quod  Judas  erat  ruber  est  conjectura  ; 
Sed  quod  de  Societate  Jesu,  fuit  Scriptura." 

"  That  Judas  was  red-haired  is  at  best  a  conjecture  ; 
That  Judas  was  an  S.J.,  is  written  in  Scripture." 

During  the  twenty  years  that  Conry  was  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  the  revenues  were  received  by  William  Daniel, 
Protestant  Archbishop  ;  and  their  periods  of  office  nearly 
coincided ;  both  commenced  their  episcopal  careers  in 
1609,  and  both  died  within  the  same  twelve  months.  Arch 
bishop  Daniel  was  learned,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
English,  and  Irish.  He  translated  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  a  book  of  Protestant  devotion,  entitled,  "  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  into  the  latter  language.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  when  he  was  com- 
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missioned  by  the  Lord  Deputy  to  expel  the  Friars  from 
the  Abbey  of  Ross,  near  Headford,  he  privately  informed 
them  to  remove  their  valuables  before  he  arrived  at  the 
convent  gate.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  some  workmen 
were  engaged  in  digging  a  grave,  deep  beneath  the  flooring 
of  St.  Mary's  (then  Protestant)  Cathedral,  they  discovered 
a  six-sided  copper  vase,  Doctor  Daniel  pronounced  it  to 
contain  the  relics  of  St.  Jarlath,  and  immediately  pre 
sented  it  to  Doctor  Lynch,  the  Vicar-General  of  Arch 
bishop  Conry.  Of  such  kindliness  of  heart  was  Daniel, 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Peace  be  to  him. 

(33.)  A.D.  1630. — MALACHY  O'QUEELY. — The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  ordination  we  are  unable  to  discover, 
though  we  can  speak  with  certainty  of  his  early  education 
and  successful  career  in  the  college  of  Navaree  in  Paris, 
and  of  his  having  become  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  in  the  far-famed  university 
of  that  city.  Descended  from  the  lords  of  Conmacnamara 
in  the  country  of  Thomond,  he  was  widely  connected  with 
the  leading  families  of  the  western  portion  of  that  territory. 
The  cathedral  town  of  Thomond  is  Killaloe,  whose  bishop 
at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  Cornelius 
O'Mulugan,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Reformation. 

The  death  of  this  good  prelate  occurred  in  1616,  and 
thenceforward  for  many  a  year  that  See  was  without  a 
bishop,  though  its  government  was  conducted  by  means 
of  Vicars  Apostolic,  one  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,*  having  been  appointed  in  1622.  But  a  cathedral 
without  a  bishop  is  a  sorry  sight,  and  therefore  the  chief 
nobility  of  Clare  petitioned  the  Cardinal  Protector  of  Ire 
land  in  1624,  that  the  bishopric  might  be  conferred  upon 

*  Brady's  Episcopal  Succession,  Vol.  II.,  p.  118. 
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Dr.  O'Queely.  They  say  that  he  was  the  fittest  man  for 
the  position ;  that  he  was  learned  in  philosophy,  and  gave 
the  greatest  edification  during  the  two  years  in  which  he 
had  been  their  vicar.  The  Court  of  Rome,  however,  de 
clined  to  make  the  required  appointment. 

Amongst  the  varied  acquirements  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  his  knowledge  of  medicine  was  not  the  least  re 
markable  ;  he  had  studied  for  four  years  the  mystery  of 
that  science,  which  was  long  cultivated  by  the  missionaries 
to  the  heathens.  His  diploma,  which  bears  date  several 
years  after  his  ordination,  is  as  follows  : — 

"We,  the  undersigned  Doctors  of  Medicine,  and  Royal 
Professors,  attest  that  Malachy  O'Queely,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
assiduously  and  sedulously  attended  our  lectures  for  four  years, 
and  we  consider  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  testimony  of  which  we 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  given  at  Paris,  i6th 
September,  1627." 

The  contention  for  the  vacant  mitre  of  Killaloe  went  on 
for  several  years.  The  candidates  in  1629  were,  Doctor 
O'Queely,  supported  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Cashel,  and  Doctor  O'Molony,  Abbot  of 
Arran,  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  backed  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  "  Maria  de  Medici,"  widow  of  Henry  IV., 
King  of  France,  and  mother  of  Louis  XI II.,  then  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.  In  support  of  Dr. 
O'Queely's  appointment,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  thus  writes 
to  Father  Luke  Wadding,  the  eminent  Franciscan  in 
Rome,  warning  him  that  the  Queen  Mother  of  France, 
had  written  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  on  behalf  of  Doctor  O'Molony  : — 
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"  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  LORD, 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  Queen  Mother  of  France,  was  in 
duced  by  the  representations  of  some  parties  to  write  to  the 
French  ambassador  residing  in  the  city,  concerning  the  promo 
tion  of  some  Irish  priest  to  the  bishopric  of  a  diocese  in  the 
province  of  Cashel.  It  has  been  well  impressed  upon  you  as 
well  by  our  letters,  as  by  those  of  other  nobles,  and  clergy,  that 
Malachy  O'Queely,  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  Vicar  Apos 
tolic,  is  a  man  who  merited  well  of  his  creed  and  his  country, 
whom  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  strenuously 
demanded  for  the  episcopacy,  and  still  demand  by  their  letters. 
Equity  and  the  common  good  appears  to  demand  that  his 
merits  and  the  just  desires  of  the  clergy  and  people  should  be 
taken  into  account  rather  than  the  letters  of  the  Queen,  which 
favour  alone  has  obtained.  I  therefore  entreat  of  you  to  do 
whatever  is  for  the  common  weal.  May  God  the  greatest  and 
best  preserve  you  safe  for  his  Church,  Given  at  Brussels,  2oth 
January,  1629. 

"  O'NEIL,  EARL  OF  TYRONE. 
To  BROTHER  WADDING." 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  urged  that  the  appointment 
of  any  other  than  Dr.  O'Queely  to  Killaloe,  would  be  an 
irreparable  mistake;  and  though  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  nobles,  and  people,  did  fail  to  obtain  for  him  that 
mitre,  nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  their  influence 
indirectly  procured  for  him  from  the  Holy  See  the  higher 
position  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Doctor  O'Oueely,  it  is 
said,  lamented  the  disappointment,  and  none  felt  it  more 
than  Thomas  Messingham,  rector  of  the  Irish  College  in 
Paris,  author  of  the  "  Floriligium,"  who,  writing  to  Father 
Luke  Wadding  on  the  15th  of  July,  1630,  says: — 
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"  Although  it  may  be  stated  that  Master  Malachias  hath  a 
more  honourable  place,  yet  I  do  think  that  he  had  rather  have 
the  other,  wherein  he  laboured  so  much  with  the  good  liking 
of  all  men." 

The  consecration  of  the  new  Archbishop  took  place  on 
the  I  rth  of  October,  1631,  at  a  private  oratory  in  Galway. 
Thomas  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  being  the  conse 
crating  prelate,  assisted  by  Richard  Arthur  of  Limerick, 
Boetius  Egan  of  Elphin,  and  Eugene  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 
But  an  omission,  strange,  and  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend,  had  well  nigh  turned  into  an  absurdity  the 
solemn  ceremonial.  At  the  time  commanded  by  the 
rubric,  the  consecrating  prelate  in  full  canonicals  demanded 
the  Papal  Mandate  for  the  consecration ;  when  lo  !  no 
such  document  was  forthcoming. — A  copy  of  the  rescript 
indeed  was  there,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  knew  his 
duty  too  well  to  act  on  the  authority  of  so  informal  an 
instrument.  Covered  with  confusion,  and  perhaps  with 
ridicule,  the  whole  party  were  about  to  retire  from  the 
sanctuary,  when  a  stranger  in  a  clerical  garb  entered, 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  Apostolic  letters  which  he  had 
just  then  brought  from  Rome.  Providentially,  he  had  a 
few  minutes  before  arrived  on  shore  from  Italy,  and  hear 
ing  of  what  was  being  done,  he  rushed  up  with  the 
originals,  and  the  service  proceeded.  The  certificate, 
signed  by  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  James 
Shee,  his  notary,  is  amongst  the  Wadding  Manuscripts  in 
Rome.  The  new  archbishop  now  entered  upon  the 
government  of  a  diocese  whose  discipline  during  the 
troubled  times  that  followed  the  Reformation  must  have 
been  sorely  tried.  To  remedy  prevailing  abuses,  he  con 
voked  in  1631  a  provincial  Synod,  which  was  attended  by 
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the  prelates  and  priests  of  his  province.  The  wise  regu- 
tions  therein  made  were  collected  and  published  in  the 
same  year  in  a  book  entitled  "  Decreta  et  Statuta  Ecclesi 
Archiepiscopi  Tuamensis  et  ab  omnibus  ejusdem  Metropoli- 
tanae  sedis  suflfraganeis  pro  omnibus  et  singulis  suis  re 
spective  diocesibus,  accepta  Anno  Domini,  1631." 

By  the  long  usage  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  it 
had  been  the  custom,  within  the  first  four  years  after  his 
consecration  for  an  Archbishop,  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and 
there  lay  before  the  Pope  an  account  of  his  diocese  and  of 
his  province — of  the  increase  or  decay  of  faith  therein,  of 
the  priests,  and  of  their  zeal,  or  their  shortcomings,  if  any. 
Now  the  four  years  went  over,  and  our  Archbishop,  in 
stead  of  complying  with  the  custom,  deputed  his  Proctor, 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Dwyer,  to  appear  for  him  and  make  the 
Holy  Father  aware  of  the  state  of  his  diocese.  From  his 
report  the  following  is  extracted,  and  we  learn  much  of 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  Connaught,  in  the  early  years 
of  Charles  I.,  from  that  interesting  document : — 

"  The  Archbishop  was  suspected  by  the  heretics  of  the  crime 
of  receiving  consecration  within  the  British  realm,  and  was 
obliged  for  some  months  to  conceal  himself  to  avoid  imprison 
ment  or  exile.  He  has  confirmed  multitudes  ;  he  has  made  a 
yearly  visitation  of  his  diocese,  suffering  great  hardships  and 
dangers,  and  travelling  oftentimes  on  foot,  and  by  night.  He 
was  received  by  the  Catholic  nobles  into  their  houses  ;  preached 
whenever  he  could  get  an  opportunity,  and  reconciled  many 
Protestants  to  the  Church.  He  has  convened  a  Provincial 
Synod,  whose  statutes  he  caused  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See.  The  archbishopric  possesses  twenty-four  manors  or 
castles  (held  by  the  Protestants).  The  chapter  consists  of 
dean,  precenter,  archdeacon,  provost,  twelve  canons,  and  five 
vicars  choral.  The  parochial  clergy  are  now  fifty-six  in 
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number,  and  there  were  eighty-nine  parishes,  twelve  prebends, 
and  sixteen  rectories." 

At  this  time  the  pestiferous  doctrines  of  Jansenism, 
which  were  producing  their  poisonous  fruit  in  the  Church 
of  France,  were  not  unknown  in  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
where  much  controversy  arose  on  certain  theological 
opinions,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  learned 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Archbishop,  deploring  those 
unhappy  discussions,  begged  of  the  Cardinal  Protector  in 
Rome  to  interpose  his  authority,  and  thus  prevent  the 
scandals  which  the  controversy  was  likely  to  produce.  His 
entreaties  on  those  questions,  in  which  all  interest  has  long 
since  vanished,  were  made  through  his  proctor  in  Rome. 

Persecution  had  now  ceased  in  Ireland ;  and  early  in 
1635,  the  Archbishop  informs  the  Cardinal  Protector,  "that 
the  province  of  Tuatn  enjoys  perfect  repose,  and  that  all 
the  clergy,  regular  and  secular,  labour  faithfully  in  the 
edification  of  their  flocks,  and  are  knitted  in  perfect  concord 
amongst  themselves."  This  harmony,  however,  was  not 
unbroken  within  the  limits  of  the  archdiocese,  and  the 
old  and  often-repeated  disputes  with  the  Wardens  of 
Galway  concerning  their  pretended  immunity  from  the 
visitorial  power  of  the  Archbishop  again  cropped  up. 
The  Warden,  bringing  the  matter  before  Urban  VIII., 
obtained  from  His  Holiness  a  confirmatory  grant  of  the 
privileges  he  claimed;  but  the  Archbishop  insisted  that 
this  instrument  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  and  imme 
diately  after  he  revived  the  claims  of  his  See,  on  the  ground 
that  the  wardenship  was  not  exempt  from  the  Ordinary's 
visitation,  nor  from  paying  him  a  "  Synodicum."  The 
Warden,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  his  collegiate 
church  was  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary.  But 
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to  this  the  Archbishop  replied  that  "  he  deceived  himself 
by  attributing  to  his  own  those  privileges  which  he  found 
to  have  been  granted  to  other  collegiate  bodies  having  a 
quasi  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  his  had  no  pretensions 
to."  These  ecclesiastical  disputes  here  ceased  for  a  while, 
but  were  renewed  with  greater  warmth  than  ever  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  Corporation  in  1643.* 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1639,  the  Archbishop  presided 
at  a  second  synod  which  he  had  convoked,  and  which  was 
held  in  the  town  of  Galway.  There  this  most  reverend  pre 
late  and  his  suffragans  approved  of  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  1631,  and  with  his  brethren  enacted  some  additional 
rules  for  the  province,  which  rules,  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1640,  were  signed  by  the  following  members  of  the 
Synod: — "MALACHY,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM  ;  Bretius 
Egan,  Bishop  of  Elphin  ;  John  De  Burgo,  Vicar-Apostolic 
of  Clonfert;  Oliver  De  Burgo,  Kilmacduagh  ;  James  Fallen, 
Vicar-Apostolic ;  Andrew  Lynch,  Vicar-Apostolic  ;  Cor 
nelius  Killeen,  Abbot  of  Cong." 

The  name  of  the  Archbishop  is  inscribed  on  the  boss  of 
a  chalice,  given  in  the  same  year  to  the  friars  of  Ross 
Abbey,  near  Headford,  and  the  inscription  is — "  Calicem 
salutaris  accipiam  et  nomen  domini  invocabo-Malachius 
Queely,  Theologiae  Parisiensis  Doctor  et  Tuamensis 
Archiepiscopus  fieri  fecit  hunc  calicem  pro  conventu  Frat. 
Min.  de  Ross-Errilly,  1640." 

The  following  sketch,  by  a  Protestant  hand,  of  the 
diocese,  written  at  this  time,  is  highly  instructive  : — 

"A.D.  1641. — Doctor  Malachi  O'Queely,  titular  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  is  very  public  amongst  us.  He  presents  himself 

*  Hardiman's  History  of  Galway,  p.  245. 
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openly  in  general  assemblies.  He  travels  up  and  down  with 
great  companies,  is  plentifully  maintained,  generally  respected, 
feeds  off  the  best,  and  it  is  a  strife  amongst  the  great  ones  who 
shall  be  happy  in  being  the  host  of  such  a  guest.  Every 
church-living  in  the  province  of  Connaught  hath  a  Romish 
priest  as  constantly  as  a  Protestant  minister  entitled  or  assigned 
thereunto,  The  country  surfers  grievously  under  the  charge  of  a 
double  clergy — Protestant  and  Papist.  They  have  everywhere 
their  mass-houses,  whereunto  the  people  in  multitudes  resort. 

"  The  friars  swarm  hie  et  illic,  and  are  often  met  in  the  high 
ways  in  their  habits.  In  Dunmore  is  a  house  consisting  of  a 
prior,  and  thirty  friars,  which  have  their  oratory,  dormitory, 
refectory,  &c.,  and  observe  the  rites  of  their  order  as  fully  as 
when  they  were  in  Spain.  Another  abbey  is  at  Kilconnel,  with 
as  many  or  more,  and  a  conspicuous  nunnery,  wherein  are  many 
young  gentlewomen,  daughters  of  lords,  knights,  and  the  best 
of  the  country. 

"The  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  his  Suffragans  do 
publicly  and  powerfully  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  such  obedience 
is  given  to  them  by  the  natives,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Church  is  altogether  neglected. 

"The  natives,  weary  of  the  charge  of  a  double  clergy,  do 
much  repine  at  our  ministers.  They  keep  back  tithes,  conceal 
their  glebes,  deny  them  any  place  of  residence,  where  they 
might  look  to  their  flocks.  But  what  is  most  grievous  to  us, 
they  do  maliciously  indict  them  at  the  assizes,  and  call  them  to 
the  parliament  to  their  utter  undoing,  for  no  other  cause  but 
for  receiving  such  customs  as  were  anciently  paid  to  their 
predecessors."* 

The  conversions  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  archdiocese 
during  the  year  1641,  were  to  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
Amongst  others  Lord  Mayo,  who  had  been  educated  a 

*  Remonstrance  of  Grievances  in  the  Province  of  Tuam,  June,  1641, 
MSS.,  Record  Office. 
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Protestant,  was  received  into  the  Church  by  Archbishop 
O'Queely,  at  that  prelate's  residence  near  the  Abbey  of 
Cong.  Whether  those  conversions  were  from  conviction, 
or  from  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  few  in  the  belief  of 
the  many,  or  from  terror  of  the  outbreak  that  was  fast 
approaching,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  Certain,  how 
ever,  it  is  that  the  scattered  members  of  the  Established 
Church  were  rapidly  becoming  Presbyterian  in  the  North, 
and  "  Papists  in  the  West;"*  while  those  who  continued 
Protestants  sought  refuge  in  the  garrison  towns,  of  which 
Castlebar  was  one.  Of  the  rebellion  that  took  place  in 
that  memorable  winter,  of  the  massacres  that  were  perpe 
trated,  and  of  the  causes  that  predisposed  the  people  to 
appeal  to  arms,  many  have  written.  Some  allege  that 
200,000  Protestants  were  murdered,  while  others  say  that 
no  massacre  whatever  took  place,  and  that  those  who  fell 
had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  Those  who  support  the 
affirmative  rely  on  the  sworn  depositions  of  parties  who 
most  positively  swear  to  the  facts.  Those  depositions, 
filling  thirty-seven  volumes,  are  in  the  Manuscript  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  Sterne's 
Manuscripts.  But  the  deponents  were  not  subject  to 
cross-examination,  and  they  gave  all  manner  of  hearsay 
evidence. 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is  the  case,  that  the  number  of 
the  victims  is  much  exaggerated  by  Protestant  historians; 
but  it  is  idle,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deny  that  massacres 
were  perpetrated  ;  and  the  fact  that  women,  children,  and 
clergymen,  were  victims,  clearly  proves  that  many  fell  who 
never  did  fall  in  battle.  Amongst  other  such  atrocities, 
a  fearful  catastrophe  happened  in  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam 

*  Reed's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
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—the  massacre  on  the  bridge  of  Shruel,  which  took  place 
on  Sunday,  13th  February,  1641-2.  It  appears  that  a 
number  of  Protestants  had  collected  in  the  town  of 
Castlebar ;  they  had  grants  of  the  lands  of  the  ancient 
proprietors,  and  of  the  tenants  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  popular  indignation  they  gathered  into  the 
county  town.  Amongst  them  was  Doctor  Maxwell, 
Bishop  of  Ross  in  Scotland,  then  just  translated,  though 
his  patent  was  not  yet  made  out,  to  Killala,  and  after 
wards  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Placing  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Miles  Burke,  Second  Viscount  Mayo, 
governor  of  that  county,  they  prepared  to  set  out  for  the 
seaport  town  of  Galway  under  a  military  escort.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  on  reaching  the  boundary  of  the  county 
at  the  bridge  of  Shruel,  Viscount  Mayo  should  hand  over 
the  convoyed  party  to  the  care  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Captain  Ulick  Burke,  of  Castle  Racket,  ancestor  to  the 
writer*  of  these  pages,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
who  would  take  them  in  charge  during  the  remainder  of 
the  journey.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Doctor 
O'Queely,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  to  give 
them  a  letter  of  protection,  and  a  number  of  friars  were 
to  accompany  them  along  their  journey.  In  this  state  of 
things  they  set  out  and  reached  the  bridge  of  Shruel  before 
the  Galway  contingent,  who  were  near  at  hand,  came  up. 
There  the  infuriated  populace  attacked  and  slew  many  of 
them.  Some  were  thrown  into  a  hole  by  the  road-side, 
others  were  flung  over  the  battlements  of  the  bridge  into 
the  dark  waters  of  the  Black  river,  which  tradition  says 
flowed  red  with  English  blood,  into  the  lake  on  that  fatal 


Vide  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  tit.  Burke  of  Ower ;  and  vide   Lodge's 
Peerage,  tit.  Viscount  Mayo. 
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day.  Father  Bryan  Kilkenny,  who  appears  to  have  been 
in  Shruel,  perhaps  accompanying  them,  brought  the 
Bishop  of  Killala  (Doctor  Maxwell),  his  wife,  and  children, 
to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Ross,  of  which  he  was 
guardian,  and  there  attended  to  their  wants.  They  stayed 
at  the  abbey  until  the  following  Tuesday,  \vhen  Ulick 
Burke  sent  his  carriages  and  brought  them  to  Castle 
Hacket,  where  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  where 
they  remained  for  several  weeks.  On  Saturday,  the  iQth 
of  February,  Lord  Clanricarde  thus  writes  to  Captain 
Willo'tighby,  Governor  of  St.  Augustine's  Fort,  Galvvay  : — 

"  CAPTAIN  WILLOUGHBY. — I  received  yesterday  a  large 
narration  of  the  massacre  of  the  poor  English  from  Pierce 
Lynch  my  tenant  at  Shruel,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  that 
cruelty  on  each  side  of  the  castle.  The  number  of  the 
English  100.  He  affirms  that  it  was  done  by  those  of  the 
County  of  Mayo,  and  who  being  with  my  Lord  of  Mayo, 
would  have  lodged  within  my  castle,  but  neither  entreaties  nor 
threats  could  prevail.  He  also  relates  that  the  Bishop  of 
Killala,  his  wife,  and  some  of  his  company,  were  preserved  by 
Ulick  Burke,  of  Castle  Hacket,  who  sent  his  carriages  to  con 
vey  them  to  his  castle,  being  sick  and  almost  starved,  and 
that  some  others  were  kept  alive  in  some  places  thereabouts. 
If  any  in  this  county  had  a  hand  in  that  work  I  will  hazard 
much  to  give  them  their  due  punishment"* 

On  the  following  Sunday  Doctor  Maxwell  thus  writes 
of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  to  the  Marquis  of  Clanri 
carde,  Governor  of  the  County  of  Galway  : — 

"  Castle  Hacket,  2Oth  February,  1641-2. 
"  May  it  please  your  Lordship, — What  my  misfortunes  and 
sufferings  were  at  Shruel  as  without  tears  I  cannot,  so  with 

*  Clanricarde's  Memoirs,  p.  73. 
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good  manners  I  may  not  relate  to  your  Lordship,  only  lest  I 
should  be  ungrateful  to  God.  I  remember  His  mercies — first, 
that  miraculously  of  God's  mercy,  I,  my  wife,  three  children, 
two  women-servants,  and  one  man-servant  were  preserved ; 
secondly,  though  all  stripped  naked,  yet  none  wounded  but 
myself  and  my  man-servant ;  thirdly,  which  is  a  mercy  above 
all,  that  a  noble  gentleman,  Captain  Ulick  Burke,  and  his 
noble  bed-fellow,  sent  a  surgeon  of  his  own  to  me,  and  other 
servants,  who  with  all  tender  care  brought  me  on  Tuesday  last 
to  Castle  Hacket,  where  I  have  been  and  am  so  tenderly  and 
heartily  attended  as  it  surpasseth  all  expression.  I  pray  God 
that  they  may  find  mercy  in  their  day  of  need,  and  to  enable 
me  to  be  a  servant  of  this  family. 

"J.  ROSSENSEIN." 

On  the  1 7th  of  March  following  the  Bishop  left  Castle 
Hacket  for  Galway,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Boyle,  then 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

In  the  depositions  made  soon  after  this  deplorable 
massacre,  Archbishop  O'Oueely  is  accused  of  not  having 
furnished  the  convoy  with  the  promised  protection  of  the 
Friars  who  were  to  accompany  them  on  their  march.  Of 
this  charge  there  is  no  convincing  proof,  and  the  proba 
bility,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  Father  Bryan  Kilkenny,  the 
guardian  of  the  Abbey  of  Ross-Errily,  was  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  accompanying  them  on  their  march,  and  that 
it  was  due  to  his  interference  that  a  single  one  of  the 
colonists  escaped.  The  number  of  the  slain  could  not 
possibly  be  near  the  hundred  mentioned  by  Pierce  Lynch, 
for  according  to  the  depositions  the  number  that  left 
Castlebar  was  sixty,  and  of  these  the  Bishop  and  his 
family  with  others  escaped. 

The  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in  October,  1641, 
increased  in  intensity  in  the  following  year;  and  yet  it 
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was  not  against  the  King  that  the  arms  of  the  rebels  were 
raised.  Charles  I.  was  the  mildest  of  men ;  his  Queen 
was  a  Catholic,  and  in  his  heart  he  revolted  frpm  being 
a  party  to  the  cruelties  which  the  dismal  Puritan  faction 
would  fain  have  inflicted  upon  the  Irish  people.  The  very 
mercy  which  he  had  shewn  to  the  Catholics  contributed 
in  after  years  to  his  martyrdom  on  the  scaffold,  and  so 
the  rebellion  was  in  fact  less  against  him  than  against  the 
Parliament,  which  afterwards  overturned  the  throne  and 
constitution. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1642,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
town  of  Gal  way,  when  a  summary  of  grievances  was 
drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  Archbishop  O'Oueely,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  lay  the  same  before  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde.  That  document,  which  puts  in  forcible  lan 
guage  the  subject-matter  of  complaint,  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  "  That  all  the  estates  in  the  kingdom  are  made  subject  to  a 
plantation  upon  special  grounds,  that  of  advancing  and  settling 
Puritanism,  and  degrading  the  Catholic  religion. 

2.  "  That  the  children  of  the  Catholics  becoming  wards  are 
forced  into  Puritanism  and  are  married  to  Puritans,  to  the  great 
peril  of  their  souls,  as  woful  experience  daily  teacheth. 

3.  "  No  Catholic  native  is  admitted  to  serve  in  any  Catholic 
school  within  the  kingdom,  nor  is  hardly  suffered  to  go  to 
foreign  Catholic  countries  to  learn,  whereby  barbarous  manners 
and  ignorance  in  all  human  and  divine  learning  are  encouraged, 
also  atheism,  heresy,  and  incivility. 

4.  "  No  Catholic  native,  however  deserving,  is  capable  of 
service  near  his  prince,  or  advanced  in  church,  arms, '  arts, 
sciences,  law,  places  of  judicature,  clergy  ship,  even  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  by  which  means  the  minds  of  men  are  dissuaded 
from  walking  in  the  ways  of  honour  and  of  virtue,  and  base, 
corrupt,  and    ignorant  strangers    supply  their   places,  to  the 
loss  of  the  unfortunate  commonwealth." 
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Meanwhile  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
(foremost  amongst  whom  was  Archbishop  O'Queely)  was 
everywhere  enlisted  on  the  side  of  mercy  towards  the 
colonists  and  their  clergy. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
epochs  of  Irish  history.  On  the  loth  of  May,  1642,  a 
national  synod  was  convened  at  Kilkenny,  which  was 
attended  by  Archbishop  O'Queely,  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Cashel,  by  the  Bishops  of  Ossory,  Elphin, 
Waterford,  Kildare,  Down,  by  John  de  JBurgo,  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  the  future  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  by  several 
proctors,  and  by  sixteen  other  dignitaries  and  heads  of 
religious  orders.  An  oath  of  association  was  framed, 
which  every  Catholic  was  expected  to  take,  and  which, 
professing  allegiance  to  the  throne,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  promise  and  swear  before  God  and  the  saints 
and  angels  that  I  will  during  my  life  bear  true  faith  and  alle 
giance  to  my  sovereign  Lord  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  successors,  and  I  will  during  my  life,  defend,  uphold,  and 
maintain  all  his  and  their  just  prerogatives,  estates,  and  rights, 
the  power  and  privilege  of  the  parliament  of  the  realm,  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Ireland,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  religion  throughout  the  land,  and  the  lives, 
just  liberties,  possessions,  and  estates  of  all  those  that  take  or 
shall  have  taken  the  oath,  and  perform  the  contents  thereof, 
and  that  I  will  obey  and  ratify  all  the  orders  and  decrees  made 
or  t9  be  made  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  confederate 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  concerning  the  same  public  cause, 
and  will  not  seek  directly  or  indirectly  any  pardon  or  protec 
tion  for  any  act  done  or  to  be  done  touching  this  general  cause 
without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  said  council,  and 
that  I  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  do  any  act  or  acts  that  shall 
prejudice  the  said  cause,  but  will,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life  and 
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estate,  assist,  prosecute,  and  maintain  the  same.  Moreover,  I 
do  further  swear  that  I  will  not  accept  of  or  submit  to  any  peace 
made  or  to  be  made  with  the  said  confederate  Catholics  without 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
said  confederate  Catholics — So  help  me  God  and  his  holy 
Gospel." 

The  Synod  which  sat  for  three  days,  arrived  at  the  con 
clusion  that  a  general  assembly  should  be  convoked. 
Soon  after,  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  accompanied  by  one  hun 
dred  officers,  and  having  with  him  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  landed  in  Donegal,  and  later  on,  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  Colonel  Preston,  brother  of 
Lord  Gormanstown,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Wexford  from 
a  man-of-war,  attended  by  two  frigates  and  several  tran 
sports  from  France,  carrying  five  hundred  officers,  a  corps 
of  engineers  with  artillery,  small  arms,  and  ammunition. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Clanricarde  in  Connaught  co 
operated  with  Lord  Ranelagh,  president  of  the  province,. 
in  crushing  the  Irish  who  had  revolted  in  the  town  of 
Galway.  It  was  whilst  the  country  was  steeped  in  this 
inextricable  confusion,  that  the  general  assembly  on  the 
24th  of  October  met  at  Kilkenny.  This  assembly  elected 
a  supreme  council  as  a  provincial  government,  which  was 
composed  of  six  representatives  from  each  province. 
The  representatives  of  Connaught  were  MALACHY 
O'OUEELY,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM,  John  de  Burgo, 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam,. 
Lord  Mayo,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  also  Geoffrey  Brown,  and 
Patrick  Darcy,  both,  as  we  have  already  stated,  dis 
tinguished  lawyers  on  the  Connaught  Circuit. 

Leinster  was  represented  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Lords  Gormanstown  and  Mountgarret,  Nicholas 
Plunket,  Richard  Beling,  and  James  Cusack  ;  Ulster  by 
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the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  Philip 
O'Reilly,  Colonel  MacMahon,  Heber  Maginnis,  and 
Turlough  O'Neil ;  Minister  by  Viscount  Roche,  Sir 
Daniel  O'Brien,  and  four  other  country  gentlemen. 

Free  trade  in  corn,  iron,  lead,  arms,  and  ammunition  was 
proclaimed,  and  rewards  were  held  out  to  ship-builders 
and  mariners  to  come  to  Ireland  from  every  country  in  the 
world;  the  aid  of  foreign  courts  was  invoked,  and  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Church — the  learned  and  gifted  Father  Luke  Wadding, 
then  resident  at  Rome — was  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  Irish  people.  Archbishop  O'Queely  went  heart 
and  soul  into  the  struggle.  His  activity  is  thus  described 
in  a  letter  from  Doctor  Edmund  O'Dwyer,  Bishop  of 
Limerick  : — 

"  Rochelle,  i6th  October,  1642. 

"  My  Lord  of  Tuam  is  the  most  laborious  and  faithful 
member  we  have  in  all  the  country,  posting  to  all  parts  where 
he  thinks  to  effect  any  good  turn.  .  .  .  Tuamensis  is  the 
only  bishop  soldier  in  the  country,  general  of  the  Connatian 
army.  He  maintains  at  his  own  charge  200  foot,  God  be 
praised.  If  all  other  things,  said  he,  fail,  I  can  have  a  soldier's 
pay ;  may  be  it  would  be  the  shortest  road  to  heaven." 

The  following  letter  to  Father  Luke  Wadding,  of  the 
deepest  interest,  tells  of  the  organization  of  the  provi 
sional  government  at  Kilkenny  : — 

"  26th  January,  1642-3. 

"  Reverend  and  my  Highly  Respected  Friend. — I  doe  much 
feare  Dr.  Dwyer's  troubles  occasioned  that  your  paternity  re- 
ceaved  noe  word  of  what  intelligences  I  wrote  to  you  since  the 
beginning  of  our  commotion  in  Ireland.  The  quarrell  grew  to 
that  height  that  this  nation  is  fully  resolved  to  live  and  die  for 
God,  king,  and  countrie.  I  leave  to  the  reverend  Father  Hugh 
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Bourke  to  acquaint  your  paternitie  with  all  things  concernynge 
the  great  cause  concluded  and  voted  in  our  National  Assembly 
here  at  Kilkenny,  begun  the  24th  of  last  October.  The  Houses 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  and  the  House  of  Convocation  are 
extraordinarily  sensible  of  your  paternitie's  care  of  this  fatall 
nation,  and  doe  hope  by  your  mediation  to  receive  further 
reliefe  from  his  Holiness,  his  nephews,  and  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide.  We  expect  with  impatience  to  see  this 
warre  to  be  approved  by  his  said  Holiness,  which  we  hope  he 
will  graunt  uppon  the  receipt  of  our  letters  to  that  end,  which 
shall  goe  at  once  with  those  few  lines,  to  be  presented  to  him 
by  your  paternity,  who  is  constituted  our  agent  in  the  cittie,  as 
the  said  Father  Hugh  Burke  is  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
Germany;  Dr.  Edward  Tyrrell  and  others  in  France  and  Spaine. 
I  wishe  your  paternity  much  happiness,  and  so,  with  the  re 
membrance  of  my  service  to  you  and  all  yours,  I  rest  and  will 
ever  remain, 

"  Your  most  deare  friend, 

"  MALACHY,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

Wadding  warmly  seconded  the  proposition  of  the  most 
reverend  prelate.  Officers  were  commissioned,  money  was 
sent,  with  a  promise  that  more  should  follow,  and  the 
Papal  Benediction  was  imparted  by  the  Pope  to  Father 
Serampi,  who  was  despatched  therewith  to  Ireland.  Suc 
cess  smiled  for  a  while  on  the  Catholic  cause  ;  in  the  west 
the  parliamentary  forces,  commanded  by  Willoughby, 
surrendered  the  Fort  of  Galway  to  the  Confederates,  com 
manded  by  Colonel  John  Burke.  Willoughby  desired 
permission  to  deliver  up  the  Fort  to  Clanricarde  for  Charles 
I. ;  but  this,  in  the  moment  of  success,  the  Colonel  refused 
to  agree  to,  on  any  other  terms  than  that  his  lordship 
should  take  the  oath  of  union  or  association,  and  not  dis 
pose  of  the  place  without  the  consent  of  persons  therein 
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named,  viz.,  O'QUEELY,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM,  Lieut. - 
General  Lord  Mayo,  ULICK  BURKE  OF  CASTLEHACKET, 
and  others  therein  mentioned.^  These  terms  the  Earl 
of  Clanricarde  declined  to  accept,  and  the  place  was 
surrendered,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Confederates. 

Divisions  had  been  sown  early  in  the  Irish  ranks — the 
assembly  was  a  house  divided  against  itself.     It  was  com 
posed   of  Irish   and    Anglo-Irish,   whose  interests    were 
antagonistic  the  one  to  the  other.     Nor  were  the  effects  of 
the  old  statute  of  Kilkenny  worn  away.     The  Irish  party, 
chief  among  whom  was  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  who  held  in 
check  the  Puritans  under  General  Munroe  in  Ulster,  were 
for  war,and  would  listen  to  no  counsels  of  peace  until  the 
end  for  which  they  had  confederated  had  been  obtained. 
The  Anglo-Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for  concluding  a 
peace  which  the  king  was  only  too  anxious  to  make.     Now 
the    king's    army    was    commanded    by    Butler,    Earl   of 
Ormond,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  army  by  General   Preston. 
The  peaceful  policy  of  the  last  prevailed.     On  the  I3th  of 
September,   16-13,  a    truce    was  proclaimed,  whereby  the 
Catholics  were  to  have  possession  of  the  entire  province  of 
Connaught.     In  Ulster  each  party  was  to  hold  its  own; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  such  places 
as  they  happened  to  be  possessed  of  when  the  treaty  was 
signed.     Leinster  was   to   remain    in   possession  of   the 
Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Dublin   and 
Drogheda,  and  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Louth,  which 
the  Protestants  were  to  hold ;  while  Munster  was  to  con 
tinue  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  or  eight  unimportant  towns. 

The  Catholics  immediately  on  the  execution  of  the  truce 

*  Clanricarde's  Memoirs. 
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possessed  themselves  of  St.  Nicholas's  Collegiate  Church 
in  Galway,*  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tuam,  and  of  the  church 
property  throughout  the  province  of  Connaught. 

About  this  time  disputes  once  more  took  place  between 
Archbishop  O'Oueely  and  the  Warden  of  Gal  way;  but  such 
dissensions,  now  that  the  wardenship  has  been  abolished, 
have  lost  their  interest,  and  besides  other  and  more  exciting 
questions  at  that  time  were  disturbing  the  minds  of  men. 
The  king,  in  1645,  impatient  of  the  war  and  of  a  mere 
truce,  and  anxious  for  peace,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty,  a 
draft  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Glanmorgan,  whereby 
the  Catholics  were  assured  of  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  a  promise  was  made  that  the  king  would  ratify  what 
ever  terms  Lord  Glanmorgan  might  arrange  with  them  ; 
but  the  necessary  conditions  for  that  ratification  was  the 
landing  of  a  body  of  Irish  troops  for  the  royal  service  in 
England.  Sligo  at  this  time  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  parliamentary  general,  and  the  supreme  council,  who 
were  resolved  to  recover  the  important  post,  despatched 
Generals  Taafle  and  Dillon,  accompanied  by  Archbishop 
O'gueely,  to  animate  the  troops  in  their  campaign. 
Though  a  man  of  consummate  courage  and  ability,  the 
Archbishop  was  overcome  by  presentiments  that  his  hour 
was  at  hand,  and  that  he  would  fall  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  his  forebodings  were  deepened  by  a  prophecy, attributed 
to  St.  Jarlath,  that  one  of  his  successors  would  be  slain 
when  fighting  for  the  faith.  Wishing  his  friends  a 
mournful  farewell,  he  set  out  from  Kilkenny  upon  his  long 
and  wearisome  way.  Arriving  before  the  town  of  Sligo, 
they  attacked  the  Scots,  and  succeeded  in  dislodging  them 
from  the  abbey.  On  Sunday,  the  I7th  of  October,  1645, 

*  Hardimaivs  History  of  Galway,  p.  246. 
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the  Irish  troops  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballyso- 
dare,  and  the  Archbishop  had  invited  Generals  Taaffe  and 
Dillon  and  all  the  officers  to  dine  with  him  on  that  day  ; 
unfortunately  they  accepted  his  invitation,  and  while  they 
were  yet  at  dinner,  Sir  Charles  Coote  (who  had  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  on)  made  a  swoop  upon  the  Irish,  whose 
discipline  was  then  loosened,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
General  Dillon  told  the  Archbishop  to  save  himself  as  best 
he  could,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  and  his  Secretary,  a 
Father  O' Council,  and  another  priest,  were  mercilessly 
massacred  by  the  victorious  Scots,  the  Archbishop's 
body  being  literally  cut  in  pieces.  Many  prisoners  were 
made,  amongst  whom  was  Morough-na-doe-O'Flaherty  of 
Aughanure.  Amongst  the  papers  of  the  deceased  prelate 
was  found  an  authentic  copy  of  the  treaty  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  Irish  party,  which  was  at  once  sent  by  Sir 
Charles  Coote  to  the  English  Parliament,  who  published 
it  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  king.  This  pub 
lication  produced  general  consternation,  and  the  Commis 
sioners  of  the  Confederates  were  told  to  inform  their 
assembly,  that  the  Protestants  of  England  would  fling  the 
king  out  of  the  window,  if  they  believed  it  possible  that  he 
had  lent  himself  to  such  an  undertaking. 

The  following  extract  from  a  despatch  from  the  Abbot 
of  Kilmannock  to  the  Warden  of  Galway  differs  from 
the  account  given  above  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  : — 

"  The  Neale,  3ist  October,  1645. 

"  To  the  Warden  of  Galway, — Here  is  a  true  tragedy  of  the 
unhappy  expedition  to  Sligo,  viz.: — Last  Sunday  in  the  after 
noon,  our  forces,  after  taking  the  Abbey  of  Sligo,  and  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  Coote  with  a  strong  relief  from  the  North, 
began  to  march  back  from  Sligo ;  and  though  they  beat  the 
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enemy  that  day  and  the  day  before,  yet  a  few  horse  of  the 
said  enemy  put  them  most  shamefully  to  flight ;  in  which  flight 
my  Lord  Archbishop,  Father  Teige  Connell,  Father  Augustine 
Higgins,  with  other  clergymen,  were  killed  and  pitifullie  mangled, 
and  so  left  in  this  way  near  Sligo.  General  Taaffe  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  Sligo,  and  got  news  on  the  27th  instant  that  the 
Scots  will  not  part  with  my  Lord  Archbishop's  body,  without 
getting  out  of  it  thirty  pounds  sterling.  The  said  trumpeter 
brought  with  him  two  letters  from  the  commander  of  Sligo, 
offering  him  to  exchange  prisoners.  Ours  write  that  they  are 
kindly  treated  by  them,  and  desire  relief  and  ransom." 

The  thirty  pounds  being  paid,  the  remains  of  the  Arch 
bishop  were  borne  in  mournful  procession  to  Saint  Mary's 
Cathedral  Church  in  Tuam,  where  the  requiem  mass  was 
with  pensive  pomp  performed.  They  buried  him,  but  "  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  even  to  this  day." 

Whilst  these  things  were  being  done  in  Tuam,  obse 
quies  for  his  soul  were  likewise  performed  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  There  had  then  lately  arrived  from  Italy 
a  prelate  whose  name  must  ever  be  intimately  associated 
with  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  dismal  history  of  this 
unhappy  country  in  those  eventful  times — John  Baptiste 
Rinuccini,  Archbishop  of  Fermo — sent  by  Pope  Inno 
cent  X.  as  Nuncio  to  the  confederate  Catholics  in  Ire 
land.  He  landed  at  Kenmare,  bringing  with  him  arms, 
ammunition,  men  and  money,  and  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  But  those  letters  he  was 
never  to  present.  Death  had  done  its  ghastly  work,  and 
one  of  the  early  offices  of  the  Nuncio  was  to  perform  for 
the  deceased  prelate,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Limerick,  the 
service  which  the  Roman  Church  allots  to  her  illustrious 
dead.  Writing  on  the  3Oth  of  November,  1645,  to 
Cardinal  Panfilio,  the  Nuncio  thus  proceeds  : — 
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"  During  the  few  days  I  was  at  Limerick  very  sad  news  for 
the  kingdom  reached  me — namely,  the  unfortunate  death  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  He  died  before  I  had  an  oppor 
tunity  of  knowing  him,  not  to  speak  of  my  having  dealings 
with  him  as  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  instructions  of  your 
Eminence.  This  worthy  prelate,  after  the  loss  of  Sligo,  returned 
from  Kilkenny  to  Connaught  to  repair  the  disorders  of  that 
province,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  when  departing  from 
Kilkenny  he  took  his  things  and  bade  farewell  to  many  persons 
as  if  he  were  never  to  return  more,  mentioning  certain  prophe 
cies  concerning  the  bishops  of  his  church,  to  which  vain  sort 
of  predictions  I  perceive  this  people  to  be  much  inclined. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Castle  of  Sligo,  he  heard  that  the 
enemy  in  their  turn  were  becoming  increased  in  numbers ;  and 
not  at  once  taking  the  necessary  precautions,  either  from 
disbelief  of  the  intelligence  or  from  some  other  reason,  he 
suffered  the  enemy  to  fall  upon  him,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Before  his  death  he  said  he  gave  all  his  strength  to  defend  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  willingly  gave  his  life  for  the  same  cause, 
and  truly  he  worthily  closed  the  period  of  his  earthly  labours 
with  acquiring  in  heaven  a  reward  corresponding  to  his  great 
merits." 

The  deceased  Archbishop  was  tall  and  corpulent.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  acquirements,  and  to 
him  the  celebrated  antiquarian,  John  Colgan,  was  indebted 
for  a  description  of  the  three  islands  of  Arran  and  their 
churches,  as  also  for  a  description  of  the  churches  and 
other  sacred  edifices  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  which  must 
have  been  compiled  shortly  previous  to  his  death.  Oppo 
sed  to  superstitious  practices,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  islanders  of  the  western  isles  of  the  parish  of  Moyrus 
from  swearing  on  the  relics  and  statue  of  Saint  Mac- 
Dara.  One  of  those  islands  is  called  MacDara,  after  that 
saint  whose  name  and  whose  miracles  are  revered  there  to 
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this  day  by  the  sea-faring  people  and  natives  of  the 
western  coasts.  The  remains  of  the  church  of  this 
saint  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  situated  near 
the  only  secure  landing-place  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island.  About  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  church, 
on  the  north  side,  there  is  a  square  altar  with  a  cross 
upon  it,  and  near  it  a  holy  well  dedicated  to  the  saint. 
In  this  church  "  his  statue  of  wood  for  many  ages  stood,* 
until  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  caused  it  to  be 
buried  under  ground  for  several  weighty  reasons,"  probably 
to  prevent  the  islanders  from  swearing  by  the  saint,  as 
was  then  and  is  still  practised  on  the  relics  of  saints  in 
other  places,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the 
clergy. 

(34.)  A.D.  1647. — JOHN  DE  BURGO. — This  Archbishop, 
born  in  the  year  1590,  was  connected  by  ties  of  blood  with 
the  noble  house  of  Clanricarde,  and  with  many  of  the 
powerful  families  of  the  county  of  Galway.  He  and  his 
younger  brother  Hugh,  were  in  their  father's  house  at 
Clontursket,  educated  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  by  a  tutor  named  O'Maley,  whose  fame  as  a 
classical  scholar  was  then  far  and  near.  From  early 
childhood  they  were  intended  for  the  Church,  then 
endeared  to  the  young  and  the  chivalrous  by  the  ceaseless 
persecutions  that  were  levelled  at  her  existence.  When 
the  brothers  grew  in  years  they  were  sent  for  their  ecclesi 
astical  training  to  places  beyond  the  seas.  Hugh  prefer 
ring  the  cowl  and  the  gown  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
entered  the  College  of  Louvain,  where  he  won  a  high 
place ;  whilst  John,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  choosing 
the  life  of  a  secular  priest,  bent  his  course  in  the  direction 

*  Hibernia  Dominicana,  pp.  273-344. 
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of  Lisbon.  From  his  very  entrance  into  the  Irish  College 
in  that  city  he  went  to  the  foremost  rank,,  and  was  soon 
known  as  the  "  first  of  the  first."  It  was  customary  at 
that  time  for  a  college  that  had  a  pupil  of  a  high  order  of 
genius  and  learning  to  select  him  as  champion  against 
the  schools  of  the  world ;  and  the  heads  of  the  Irish  college, 
counting  on  the  ability  of  their  pupil,  put  John  De  Burgo 
forward  as  their  champion  on  the  field  of  intellectual  fame, 
and  throwing  down  the  glove  to  the  great  school  at  Evora, 
challenged  them  to  a  literary  combat.  The  challenge  was 
accepted.  The  combatants  met,  and  for  three  days  the 
learned  were  delighted  with  the  wisdom,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  logical  learning  displayed  by  either  speaker  in 
support  of  the  argument  he  was  called  on  to  maintain. 
The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  hearers  was  in  favour  of 
De  Burgo,  and  loaded  with  honours  he  returned  to  his 
college,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  was 
at  once  admitted  to  the  Holy  Order  of  priesthood.  But 
he  had  yet  another  contention  cast  upon  him.  Salamanca, 
jealous  of  Lisbon,  challenged  De  Burgo  to  come  on,  for  they 
boasted  that  they  had  a  giant  in  their  halls  of  learning, 
who  must  prevail  over  any  that  might  have  the  rashness 
to  meet  him ;  and  they  had  a  Goliath,  but  he  was  over 
thrown  in  the  intellectual  duel  that  followed  by  the  sling 
of  the  pastor  of  Lisbon.  In  reward  for  his  victory,  the 
college  of  Salamanca  had  the  generosity  to  confer  upon  De 
Burgo  the  degree,  causa  honoris,  of  "Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology."  The  young  Irishman  had  now  the  Church  of 
Spain,  with  her  honours  and  her  worldly  wealth  open  to 
him,  and  well  might  he  have  looked  forward  to  high  emi 
nence  in  that  Church — in  the  dream  of  fancy  to  the  highest ; 
but  he  preferred  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  persecuted  Church 
of  his  native  land.  He  thither  returned  in  1624;  but  it 
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was  to  find  the  priesthood  dishonoured,  the  bishops  ban 
ished,  and  so  ruthlessly  had  the  work  been  done  that 
in  the  entire  province  of  Connaught  there  was  only  one 
bishop  left,  and  he  so  aged  and  so  infirm  that  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  house.  During  three  years  De  Burgo 
laboured  on  the  mission  as  an  humble  and  persecuted 
priest;  but  in  his  obscurity  his  abilities  were  known,  and 
in  1627  he  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  diocese 
of  Clonfert.  Here  he  found  his  path  a  thorny  one,  but  he 
had  within  him  a  mind  for  the  emergency.  Nor  was  his 
zeal  unappreciated  by  the  exiled  bishops  of  his  own  country, 
who  accordingly  sought  to  procure  for  him  the  reward  of 
the  mitre.  On  the  loth  of  October,  1629,  Robert,  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  thus  writes  in  his  favour  to  the  Cardinal  Pro 
tector  of  Ireland  : — 

"  Whereas  in  the  province  of  Connaught  there  is  now  only 
one  bishop  who  can  minister  to  the  spiritual  requirements  of 
the  faithful ;  and  whereas  the  diocese  of  Clonfert,  at  present 
vacant,  is  the  native  place  of  John  De  Burgo,  a  worthier  priest 
than  whom  there  is  not  in  that  country.  It  seems  to  us  that 
for  the  government  of  that  Church  and  consolation  of  the 
people,  the  aforesaid  John  ought  to  be  elevated  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  in  the  See  of  Clonfert.  Subscribed  with  our  seal  in  the 
College  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Louvain,  October  loth,  1629. 

"  ROBERT,  BISHOP  OF  KILDARE." 

The  authorities  in  Rome,  however,  for  reasons  we  have 
failed  to  find,  disregarded  the  suggestion  of  his  exiled 
lordship  of  Kildare,  and  De  Burgo  continued  for  many  a 
year  to  toil  in  his  comparatively  obscure  position.  Of  his 
name  nothing  further  is  written  until  1634,  when  he  went 
heart  and  soul  into  the  conflict  with  Lord^  Deputy  Went- 
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worth,  who  was  then  planning  ruin  for  the  Connaught 
proprietors.  De  Burgo  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Clan- 
ricarde ;  his  leanings  were  towards  the  Catholic  aristocracy, 
and  with  that  yet  powerful  body  he  had  unbounded  influ 
ence.  Warrants  were  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  for  those 
of  his  clergy  who  were  most  marked  in  their  opposition  to 
the  confiscation  scheme  ;  but  they  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
woods,,  where  they  succeeded  in  baffling  pursuit. 

De  Burgo's  name  now  stood  high  amongst  his  ecclesi 
astical  brethren.  Persecution,  for  a  time  indeed,  had  been 
dying  out;  and  in  1640,  Archbishop  O'Queely,  Egan  of 
Elphin,  and  the  Vicars  of  Achonry  and  Killala,  prayed  the 
Propaganda  that  <c  Clonfert  might  be  given  to  De  Burgo, 
who  had  been  for  so  many  years  Vicar  Apostolic  and 
Commissary.  De  Burgo  is  of  a  noble  family,  and  his 
promotion  would  please  all  the  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  be 
most  popular  in  the  diocese/'  On  the  1 6th  of  September, 
1641,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
and  on  the  iQth  of  May,  1642,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Elphin 
and  Killaloe,  in  the  presence  of  Ulick  De  Burgh,  fifth 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  of  a  distinguished  circle  of  lay 
friends  and  relatives.  The  new  bishop  then  signed  the 
ordinances  agreed  upon  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Kil 
kenny  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Parliament. 
Towards  the  end  of  1643  he  was  elected  a  spiritual  peer  of 
the  Supreme  Council;  and  in  1644,  when  that  body 
erected  a  separate  court  for  transacting  the  civil  and 
criminal  business  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  appointed  Chan 
cellor;  but  what  duties  were  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
acceptance  of  this  office,  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  state. 

The  prospects  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  province  of 
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Connaught  were,  in  1644,  more  encouraging  than  they  had 
been  since  the  death  of  Oueen  Mary.  The  churches  had 
been,  in  1643,  restored  to  the  Catholics — St.  Mary's  in 
Tuam  to  Archbishop  O'Oueely  ;  the  Cathedral  of  Clonfert 
to  Bishop  De  Burgo ;  and  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  Galway, 
to  the  warden  of  that  town.  The  reputation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Clonfert  was,  as  we  have  said,  high  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Kilkenny;  and  when  that  body,  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1642,  chose  the  supreme  council,  which  we 
have  already,  in  our  life  of  Archbishop  O'Oueely,  ventured 
to  describe,  John  De  Burgo  was  one  of  the  six  elected  for 
Connaught.  The  leanings  of  the  Bishop  were  towards  a 
peaceful  policy,  and  against  extreme  measures  ;  and  he 
was,  therefore,  popular  with  the  majority  of  the  supreme 
council,  who  immediately,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
O'Oueely  becoming  known,  recommended  him  as  a  proper 
person  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  See.  The  nuncio, 
deprecating  the  interference  of  the  council  in  matters  spiri 
tual,  wrote,  on  the  3ist  of  December,  1645,  to  Cardinal 
Panfilio,  though  not  very  strongly  on  the  subject : — "  De 
Burgo  is  a  man  of  mature  judgment  and  most  upright 
intentions,  but  very  slow  in  expressing  himself;  he  has  a 
flux  in  his  eyes,  which  may  damage  his  sight." 

The  Archdiocese  of  Tuam  was  at  that  time  governed  by 
a  vicar-capitular,  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  Lynch,  Dean  of 
Tuam,  who  had  been  Warden  of  Galway — aman  dreadful  in 
his  hatred  to  the  Government  of  England,  and  bent  on  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Church  as  it  had  stood  before  the 
Reformation  in  Ireland.  To  follow  the  intricate  mazes  of 
Irish  politics  in  those  times  would  be  a  work  of  too  great 
magnitude  for  us  to  enlarge  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  on  the  28th  of  March,  1646,  a  treaty  was  signed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  on  the  king's  behalf,  and  by 
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Lord  Muskerry,  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  John  Dillon,  Patrick 
Darcy,  and  Geoffrey  Browne,  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder 
ates.  This  treaty  contained  thirty  articles,  only  one  of 
which  bore  directly  on  religion,  and  that  neither  went  to 
re-establish  the  Church,  nor  restore  it  to  any  of  its  former 
splendours.  It  merely  provided  (( that  the  professors  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  kingdom  be  not  bound 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  expressed  in  the  second  of 
Queen  Elizabeth."  The  Nuncio  was  no  party  to  this 
treaty,  which  left  untouched  the  great  objects  on  which 
he  had  his  mind  fixed;  and  he  accordingly  induced  nine  of 
the  bishops,  amongst  whom  was  John  De  Burgo,  to  sign  a 
protest  against  any  such  arrangement  with  Ormond.  The 
various  successes  that  followed  the  movements  of  the 
Confederate  armies  in  the  spring  of  1646,  culminated  in  a 
victory,  on  the  ist  of  June  in  that  year,  when  the  Scots 
were  routed  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  at  the  battle  of  Benburb, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand 
men,  fifteen  hundred  horses,  a  park  of  artillery,  ammuni 
tion,  and  colours  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were 
taken,  amongst  whom  was  Lord  Montgomery,  while 
General  Munroe  narrowly  escaped  being  captured. 

Five  days  after  the  battle  Owen  Roe  addressed  the  fol 
lowing  letter  to  Renuccini,  the  Nuncio  : — 

"  Most  Illustrious  and  Reverend  Lord. — On  the  5th  instant 
I  measured  swords  with  General  Munroe :  the  action  lasted 
four  or  five  hours  with  great  carnage,  till  it  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  give  us  the  victory  :  to  Him  be  the  glory  and  praise  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  Puritans  had  ten  regiments  of  foot,  and 
twelve  squadrons  of  horse,  all  of  which  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.  The  standards,  great  guns,  tents,  arms,  provisions, 
valuable  ornaments,  &c.,  &c.,  have  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
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our  soldiers.  All  the  officers  are  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
Munroe  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  alive  or  dead  ;  his  wig, 
cloak,  and  head-gear  were  picked  up  by  our  men.  Lord  Mont 
gomery,  who  commanded  their  horse,  now  our  prisoner,  after 
identifying  these  objects,  says  that  Munroe  must  have  been 
killed.  By-and-bye  we  will  ascertain  what  became  of  him. 
I  leave  the  circumstantial  account  of  this  action,  and  of  our 
actual  condition,  to  Father  Boetius  Egan,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  who  will  give  you  all  particulars.  I  beseech  you  to  get 
from  the  supreme  council  two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  suitable 
ball,  as  we  are  desirous  to  arm  a  few  fortresses,  which  we  can 
easily  do  if  our  request  is  granted  in  due  time.  I  beseech  you 
likewise  to  pray  for  us,  and  to  have  solemn  thanks  returned  to 
the  Divine  Majesty  who  has  blessed  us  with  such  a  signal 
victory.  If  your  Grace  will  see  to  the  wants  of  this  army,  you 
will  always  find  it  ready  to  protect  your  religion  and  crush  our 
enemies. 

"  From  our  Camp  at  Benburb,  9  June,  1646. 

"  OWEN  ROE  O'NEILL." 

This  victory  was  brilliant,  but  it  was  followed  by  no 
results.  Two  months  after  the  battle  the  Nuncio  pro 
ceeded  to  VVaterford ;  and,  at  the  synod  which  he  had 
summoned  to  meet  him  there,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the 
bishops,  foremost  amongst  whom  was  De  Burgo,  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  declared  that  the  treaty  of  the  28th  of  March  was 
null  and  void,  and  further,  that  all  those  who  had  laboured 
to  bring  it  about  were  perjurers,  false  to  their  faith  and 
false  to  their  country.  De  Burgo  then  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Nuncio,  who  regarded  him  as  fittest  for 
the  vacant  See  of  Tuam.  Other  influences  were  brought 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  Nicholas  Donelan,  Provincial  of  the 
Auo-ustinians  in  Austria,  and  brother  of  Lord  Clanricarde's 
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agent,  in  whose  favour  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  wrote 
to  the  Nuncio.  The  connection  of  both  those  churchmen 
with  Lord  Clanricarde  was  a  matter  of  moment,  for  that 
nobleman  had  not  joined  the  Confederates,  and  was  known 
to  be  inclined  to  the  policy  of  the  king's  general,  the  Earl 
of  Ormond.  To  gain  so  powerful  a  chief  would  be  in 
itself  another  victory.  On  the  2Qth  of  December,  the 
Nuncio  replied  that  ' '  he  would  acquaint  the  Holy  See  of 
the  Grand  Duke's  application,  but  that  the  Supreme  Coun 
cil  had  already  recommended  another  ecclesiastic,  who 
had  been  probably  appointed  by  the  Pope." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Panfilio,  "  that 
Father  Nicholas  Donelan,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  brother  to  the  agent  of 
Lord  Clanricarde,  with  whom  the  Confederation  could 
hardly  be  satisfied  as  long  as  he  continued  in  his  present 
line  of  conduct."  The  active  support  of  De  Burgo  in  the 
Supreme  Council  was  more  likely  to  weigh  with  the 
Nuncio  than  the  recommendation  of  a  prince,  however 
exalted  in  favour,  of  the  Provincial  of  the  Augustinians  in 
a  far  distant  country. 

On  the  6th  of  the  following  February,  1646-7,  the 
Nuncio  writes  to  the  Holy  See  his  opinion  of  John  De 
Burgo  and  of  his  brother  Hugh  :— 

"  The  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  John  De  Burgo,  to  be  translated 
to  Tuam,  is  a  person  of  mature  judgment,  and  of  most  upright 
intentions,  but  a  little  slow  in  expressing  himself,  and  has  now 
a  flux  in  his  eye,  which  may  damage  his  sight.  I  knew  in  Paris 
his  brother,  Hugh  De  Burgo,"  [made  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh 
in  1647],  "  who  seemed  to  me  a  person  more  active  and  decided; 
and  I  believe  I  recommended  him  in  case  ot  a  change  of 
bishops,  but  not  directly  for  Tuam,  not  to  throw  slight  on  his 
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brother,  John  de  Burgo.  Hugh  has  merits  of  his  own,  but 
they  are  materially  aided  by  the  merits  of  his  brother  John, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  honored  councillors,  and  one  of  the 
best  affected  in  the  kingdom  towards  the  Catholic  religion." 

The  following  account  by  the  Nuncio  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  Ireland  in  1646,  bearing  date  the  1st  of  March 
in  that  year,  demonstrates  how  much  the  bonds  of  dis 
cipline  were  in  those  times  loosened  : — 

"  The  old  bishops,  accustomed  to  perform  their  functions 
privately,  and  without  inconveniences  or  suggestions,  make 
little  account  of  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  religion,  antici 
pating  that  therefrom  may  arise  considerable  expense,  and 
always  fearing  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  such  a 
burden  in  consequence  of  either  new  resolutions  of  the  Govern 
ment,  or  the  necessary  diversion  of  funds  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  war.  Hence  one  may  perceive  that  they  are  rather 
averse  than  otherwise  to  use  vestments  and  ceremonies,  near 
all  of  them  being  accustomed  to  celebrate  as  ordinary  priests, 
and  for  example,  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
not  only  without  mitre  or  ornaments,  but  almost  in  secular 
attire.  Indeed  they  would  be  inclined  to  be  satisfied  if  the 
King  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  would  concede  the  free 
practice  of  religion,  although  privately,  in  order  as  they  believe 
to  save  the  substance  of  the  faith  without  drawing  down  diffi 
culties  upon  them.  I  found  this  disposition,  as  I  said,  in  the 
old  bishops,  who  were  accustomed  to  times  of  suppression  and 
persecutions  ;  for  the  young  bishops  who  commenced  work  in 
better  times  manifest  much  more  resolution  and  boldness ;  as 
for  example,  the  Bishops  of  Clogher  and  Ferns,  and  the  co 
adjutor  of  Limerick.  Between  them  this  difference  is  to  be 
noted — the  first  is  guided  solely  by  political  precepts  and 
motives,  the  third  by  the  practice  of  things  in  Rome,  while  the 
second,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  is  led  by  his  ecclesiastical  incli- 
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nation,  in  which  he  holds  himself  with  such  prudence,  exter 
nally  with  the  people  and  internally  with  God,  that  he  must  be 
esteemed  the  fittest  prelate  in  this  kingdom  for  promoting 
ardently  but  judiciously  the  cause  and  splendour  of  religion. 
But  if  the  bishops  are  for  the  major  part  so  backward,  I  can 
assure  your  Eminence  the  regulars  are  beyond  all  doubt  still 
more  backward.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  live  outside 
convents  and  to  serve  as  chaplains,  exclusively  to  the  barons 
of  the  island,  being  neither  bound  to  observe  monastic  discip 
line  nor  to  wear  the  habit  of  their  Orders.  And  of  course  they 
are  not  easily  reconciled  to  a  compact  that  brings  with  it  the 
restoration  of  ecclesiastical  rule  by  which  they  will  lose  all 
their  privileges.  Therefore  at  first  in  private  meetings  they 
tried  to  persuade  foolish  persons  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
demand  from  the  king  in  his  distress  more  religious  freedom 
than  he  could  concede,  and  that  anything  more  would  be 
unjust,  as  being  wrested  by  violence  from  their  prince.  Sub 
sequently  they  ventured,  as  it  were  seditiously,  to  preach  the 
same  doctrine  from  the  pulpit,  and  some  of  them  ventured 
rashly  to  prove  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  substance  of 
the  faith  to  have  churches  ;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
Hebrews  were  without  a  temple  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  in 
the  New  Testament  the  Saviour  instituted  the  eucharist  in  a 
private  house.  Were  it  not  for  the  writings  and  teachings  of 
those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  the  humbler  class  of  people  would 
have  been  easily  swayed  by  this  sort  of  reasoning.  They  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  mass  in  their  chambers  are 
not  very  anxious  for  any  other  mode  of  worship,  and  esteem 
so  highly  this  convenient  laxity,  that  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  introduce  the  most  edifying  custom  of  carrying 
the  blessed  sacrament  from  the  churches  to  the  sick,  nor  that 
of  reserving  the  sacred  consecrated  particles  in  the  tabernacles. 
The  commonest  artizan  when  sick  must  have  mass  at  his  bed 
side,  and  mass  is  often  with  great  scandal  celebrated  on  the 
same  table  whereon,  as  soon  as  the  altar-cloths  are  removed, 
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playing-cards  are  immediately  placed,  or  beer  jugs  with 
dinner.  The  regulars  have  hitherto,  under  the  title  of  mis 
sionaries,  enjoyed  a  most  ample  authority,  equalling  in  all 
points,  and  in  some  points  exceeding,  that  possessed  by  the 
apostolic  Nuncio.  This  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  above- 
named  disorders ;  for  the  regulars  without  being  subject  to 
convent  discipline  or  formal  obedience,  perceive  that  a  good 
peace  would  occasion  the  sudden  restriction  of  their  liberties, 
and  the  reference  of  everything  to  the  decision  of  the  eccle 
siastical  hierarchy." 

On  the  I4th  of  August,  1646,  Renuccini  (the  Nuncio) 
makes  a  report  upon  the  vacant  Sees  of  Tuam  and  Clon- 
fert.  He  thus  writes  :— 

"  I  have  nothing  to  add  respecting  Tuam,  because  the 
Eishop  of  Clonfert  (John  de  Burgo)  from  the  six  months' 
experience  I  have  had  of  him,  seems  every  way  worthy  of 
promotion  therein.  In  case  of  the  translation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Clonfert  to  Tuam,  it  would  tend  to  the  good  of  the  province 
to  give  Clonfert  to  Doctor  Walter  Lynch  (formerly  Warden  of 
Galway),  Vicar-capitular  of  Tuam." 

On  the  i8th  of  February,  1647,  eleven  Irish  Sees  were 
provided  with  bishops,  of  which  in  Connaught  were  Tuam 
and  Clonfert ;  and  on  the  nth  of  March  in  that  year, 
De  Burgo  was  translated  from  his  old  See  to  the  arch 
diocese  of  Tuam.  His  first  care  was  to  beautify  the 
cathedral.  The  oratory  in  which  the  relics  of  Saint 
Jarlath  were  deposited,  he  re-roofed  ;  the  altar  and  the 
sacred  furniture  he  supplied ;  the  archiepiscopal  palace  he 
caused  to  be  repaired  and  re-decorated,  and  he  built  for 
himself  at  great  expense  in  the  town  of  Galway  a  com 
modious  house.  He  established  an  episcopal  library  in 
Tuam,  and  stored  its  shelves  with  well-selected  books, 
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which  were  purchased  by  his  agents  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  whilst  the  Jesuits,  were  the  especial  objects  of  his 
care.  Had  this  Archbishop  lived  in  untroubled  times  no 
man  could  deny  that  he  was  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
of  those  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  Saint  Jarlath ;  but  his 
lot  was  cast  in  times  when  the  minds  of  men  were  be 
wildered  at  the  changes  that  had  come  to  pass.  The 
Puritans  had  acquired  the  upper  hand  in  England,  and 
their  dismal  fanaticism  was  flooding  the  land.  Life  was  to 
them  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  weeping  was 
their  amusement,  and  their  music  was  a  chorus  of  sighs 
and  groans,  or  tunes  that  were  made  to  imitate  groaning. 
Laughter  was  their  aversion  ;  their  lovers  courted  each 
other  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremias,  and  the  Merrie 
England  of  Catholic  times  was  changed  into  a  vast 
conventicle  of  howling  fanatics — the  altar  and  the  throne 
were  to  them  as  abomination.  But  the  altar  had  fallen, 
and  the  throne  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 

In  Ireland  the  Irish  laboured  to  build  up,  even  as 
Zorobabel  had  built  the  temple,  but  as  the  house  divided 
against  itself,  must  fall,  so  the  Assembly  of  Kilkenny  rent 
in  two  from  top  to  bottom  was  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
There  were  then  in  that  representative  body  two  classes, 
separated  from  each  other  far  as  pole  from  pole — the  ad 
herents  and  the  opponents  of  the  Nuncio.  He  was  for 
exalting  the  Church  above  all  things  human  ;  for  restoring 
her  to  her  former  splendour,  and  for  giving  to  her  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  He 
was  backed  in  his  views  by  an  able  General,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil.  The  other  was  the  party  of  compromise,  to 
which  belonged  a  General  of  ability  far  inferior  to  O'Neil — 
Preston,  third  son  of  Lord  Gormanstown.  Thus  the 
Assembly,  in  place  of  having  one  General  in  supreme 
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command,  had  two,  each  hating  the  other  with,  an  undy 
ing  hatred,  and  both  commanding  armies  which  were  as 
ready  to  fight  with  each  other  as  with  the  common  enemy  ! 
Let  us  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  English  army  was 
one  and  undivided,  under  one  General  in  supreme  com 
mand.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond  was  chief  in  command 
for  the  King,  and  General  Munroe  for  the  Parliament,  and 
both  men  were  against  the  quasi  Government  of  Kilkenny. 
The  elevation  of  De  Burgo  from  the  episcopal  to  the 
archiepiscopal  throne,  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
change  of  opinion  on  his  part,  and  he  was  no  longer, 
as  he  had  been,  a  supporter  of  the  Nuncio.  He  was 
thenceforth  opposed  to  extreme  measures  ;  but  the  sud 
den  departure  from  his  hitherto  openly  professed  opinions 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  that  his  political  conduct 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Nuncio,  in  1645,  when  the  See 
of  Tuam  became  vacant,  to  that  hour  was  one  of  decep 
tion,  one  designed  to  win  the  mitre  of  Tuam  ;*  and  he 
won  it  !  There  was  then,  of  course,  a  vacancy  in  Clonfert, 
and  De  Burgo  asked  that  his  brother  Hugo  might  be  ap 
pointed  thereto  ;  but  the  request  was  sternly  and  naturally 
refused,  and  Walter  Lynch,  Dean  of  Tuam,  and  Vicar- 
Capitular  of  that  diocese,  during  the  interregnum,  was 
elevated  to  the  vacant  bishopric.  He  had  been  Warden 
of  Galway  ;  was  inveterate  in  his  antipathies  to  the  Eng 
lish  name,  and  creed,  and  race  ;  and  was  unsurpassed  in 
the  force  of  his  eloquent  denunciation  of  them.  Writing 
to  the  Cardinal  Protector  of  Ireland  at  the  Holy  See,  the 
Nuncio  thus  expresses  himself  : — 

*  A  contemporary  writer  charges  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  his  brother 
Hugh  of  Kilmacduagh,  and  Oliver  Burke  with  being  haughty  and  ambitious 
ecclesiastics. — "  Aphorismal  Discovery  of  Treasonable  Factions,"  trans 
lated  by  John  T.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  142;  and 
vide  Renuccini's  "  Nunziatura  in  Irlanda,"  1643-46. 
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"  Galway,  29th  August,  1647. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  send  your  Eminence  a  portion  of  a  letter 
written  to  me  on  the  9th  of  last  March,  from  Madrid,  by 
Brother  Hugo  De  Burgo,  lately  promoted,  as  I  understand,  by 
his  Holiness,  to  Kilmacduagh.  Hugo  aspired  to  Clonfert, 
vacant  by  his  brother's  translation  to  Tuam,  and  complained 
of  me  for  having  recommended  another.  Not  content  with 
blaming  the  person  recommended,  he  blames  me  ;  and  what 
is  worse,  puts  his  Holiness  in  the  same  balance.  Regarding 
Lynch,  whom  the  Pope  has  thought  right  to  send  to  Clonfert, 
the  testimony  of  Father  Serampi  is  sufficient,  who  had  long 
experience  of  him.  I  thank  God  that  this  provision  was  made, 
for  every  day  Lynch  proves  more  meritorious  ;  and  since  I 
have  been  at  Gahvay,  I  observed  him  to  be  more  exact  and 
diligent  than  all  the  rest  in  Divine  Worship ;  most  attentive  to 
every  thing,  a  good  preacher  and  judge,  and  so  beloved  that 
no  one  except  the  erroneous  speaks  ill  of  him.  No  one  can 
bear  better  testimony  than  myself,  whether  or  no  he  procured 
his  dignity  by  unworthy  means,  for  I  was  moved  purely  by  the 
reports  of  Father  Serampi  himself,  and  of  others.  And  I 
understood  very  well  that  it  was  every  way  desirable  that  the 
two  best  bishoprics  in  the  province,  Tuam  and  Clonfert,  should 
not  be  conferred  on  two  brothers  represented  to  be  haughty, 
and  disposed  to  govern  after  their  own  will  and  fashion.  One 
of  them,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  I  have  found,  when 
ever  an  occasion  arose,  the  stiffest  and  most  obdurate  of  all 
the  bishops  in  opposing  my  authority." 

This  letter  was  written  not  six  months  after  De  Burgo's 
appointment  to  Tuam.  In  the  meantime  the  office  of 
archdeacon  of  that  diocese  had  become  vacant  by  the  pro 
motion  of  Walter  Lynch  to  Clonfert,  and  De  Burgo 
appointed  as  his  successor  Doctor  John  Lynch,  who, 
though  one  of  the  most  learned  and  remarkable  men  of 
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his  time,  was  yet  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  policy  of 
the  Nuncio.  This  last  was  resolved,  however,  to  crush 
all  opposition  in  the  assembly,  and  to  insist  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  should  be  committed  to  a  Catholic 
viceroy,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  then, 
as  they  are  now,  Catholics.  He  was  resolved,  too,  to 
restore  the  abbeys,  priories,  monasteries,  cells,  and 
residences  to  the  regular  clergy,  as  the  churches  had 
already  been  restored  to  the  secular;  and  further,  that  all 
the  penal  statutes  enacted  since  the  apostasy  of  Henry 
VIII.  should  be  repealed.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  (the  Jesuits  excepted)  were  in 
support  of  this  high-handed  policy,  and  the  Nuncio 
accordingly  summoned  a  synod  to  meet  at  Waterford  on 
the  1 2th  of  August,  1647.  That  city  he  selected,  per 
haps,  because  it  was  a  seaport  town,  and  in  the  harbour 
was  his  vessel,  the  San  Pietro,  ready  to  hoist  sail  and  get 
under  weigh,  should  any  untoward  event  constrain  him  to 
depart.  His  first  act  there  was  to  imprison  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  council  who  had  signed  the  treaty  with 
Ormond.  In  that  hour  the  power  of  the  Nuncio  was  at 
its  height,  and  from  that  hour  it  declined.  The  successes 
of  164.6  were  counterpoised  by  the  reverses  of  J647,  and 
those  reverses  were  traced,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the 
interference  of  the  Nuncio.  The  debates  in  the  assembly 
were  stormy  and  riotous.  Preston,  the  incompetent,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Leinster, 
Glanmorgaii  with  the  command  of  those  in  Munster, 
and  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  commanded  in  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught.  Certain  it  is,  that  owing  to  the  distrust  and 
hatred  between  these  two  factions  and  their  generals, 
Dublin,  held  by  the  royalists,  was  not  taken  by  the 
confederates,  and  that  Ormond,  in  place  of  delivering 
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the  castle  up  to  the  confederates,  surrendered  it  to  Jones, 
the  Parliamentary  general,  who  was  a  rebel  against  his 
sovereign.  Preston  was  routed  at  Trim — his  army  was 
all  but  annihilated,  and  Cashel  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 
Never  was  there  such  a  collapse.  On  the  23rd  of  April, 
1648,  the  assembly  met  at  Kilkenny  to  discuss  the  pre 
liminaries  of  a  peace.  Before  doing  so,  however,  fourteen 
of  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  palace  of  the  Nuncio,  and 
the  great  majority — amongst  them  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam — condemned  that  peace  which  the  Archbishop  had 
previously  endeavoured  to  bring  about,  by  enticing  their 
hitherto  mortal  foe,  Lord  Inchiquin,  from  the  service  of 
the  Parliament.  It  is  said  the  Nuncio  was  amazed  at 
this  inconsistency;  more  amazed  must  he  have  been 
when  the  Archbishop  afterwards  signed  the  articles  of 
cessation,  and  headed  the  Ormondist  faction  opposed  to 
the  Nuncio.  In  doing  so,  my  Lord  of  Tuam  said  that 
he  had  never  altered  his  policy,  and  never  repudiated 
his  overtures  to  Inchiquin,  with  whom  an  agreement  was 
made  that  there  were  certain  clauses  he  objected  to,  and 
when  those  were  amended  he  adopted  the  principle  of 
which  he  approved.  The  truce  was  carried  by  the  assem 
bly,  and  it  was  openly  and  officially  proclaimed  and 
accepted  by  many  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  kingdom, 
but  it  was  denounced  by  the  Nuncio,  who,  on  the  i6th  of 
May,  1648,  caused  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be 
levelled  against  all  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
and  of  the  assembly  and  others  who  had  brought  about 
that  compact ;  whilst  every  city,  town,  and  village  where 
it  had  been  accepted  was  placed  under  an  interdict !  The 
same  day  two  thousand  of  Preston's  army  deserted,  and 
went  over  in  detachments  to  the  camp  of  the  Northern 
chieftain,  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  and  the  Nuncio  then  escaped 
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from  Kilkenny  over  a  garden  wall,  which  was  also  the 
wall  of  the  city.  On  the  I3th  of  November,  1645,  he  had 
entered  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canice  in  that  city,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  his  high  dignity,  with  ring  and  mitre,  and 
dalmatique  and  crozier;  noble  standard-bearers  and  youth 
ful  acolytes,  and  a. venerable  train  of  archbishops  and 
bishops.  Abbots  and  priors,  in  their  gorgeous  vestments, 
preceded  him,  while  long  lines  of  monks  and  other  clergy 
were  in  his  train  !  His  appearance  on  that  day  was  the 
signal  for  the  magnificent  Te  Deum  to  rise  from  the 
organ,  while  loud  hosannas  burst  from  the  assembled 
multitude  !  Now  all  was  changed.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1648,  early  in  the  morning,  he  arose  "  before  men  could 
know  one  another,"*  and  escaping,  fled  to  Maryborough, 
where  O'Neil  with  his  army  was  encamped.  Thence  on 
the  7th  of  June,  war  having  been  declared  by  that  general 
against  the  Supreme  Council,  he  proceeded  "in  many 
perils  from  false  brethren,"  to  Galway.  The  Supreme 
Council,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  ex-communi 
cation  was  null  and  void,  inasmuch  as  the  Nuncio  had 
exceeded  his  powers,  and  had  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed  to 
such  lengths.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  with  two  of 
his  suffragans,  resolved  to  treat  the  sentence  as  uncanoni- 
cal,  and  he  advised  to  this  effect  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde,  who  consulted  him  about  levying  troops  to  act 
against  O'Neil.  The  church  and  the  country  were  then 
rent  in  twain — some  supporting,  others  opposing,  the 
Nuncio  ;  altar  was  arrayed  against  altar,  and  priest 
against  priest,  while  the  best  theologians  maintained 
different  views  concerning  the  validity  of  the  censures. 
As  for  the  bewildered  people,  they  knew  not  what  leaders 
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to  follow,  for  there  was  a  confusion  over  the  earth,  the 
like  of  which  was  not  from  the  beginning.  In  one  church 
they  heard  the  advocates  of  the  censures  proclaim 
that  "  Christ  is  here,"  and  in  another  that  "  He  is  not 
there,  but  here  with  us,  who  stand  by  the  dissentient 
bishops."  Now,  John,  Archbishop  .of  Tuam,  was  un 
surpassed  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Nuncio  ;  he  preached 
to  the  world  that  the  excommunication  was  worthless, 
and  that  the  Holy  Father  had  not  empowered  his  repre 
sentative  to  act  as  he  had  acted.  The  Nuncio,  as  we 
have  said,  arrived  in  Gal  way,  where  he  found  the  city- 
divided  into  factions;  the  mayor  was  desirous  to  proclaim  the 
cessation,  but  was  prevented  by  the  populace,  who  forced 
their  way  into  his  house,  when  a  riot  ensued,  in  which 
several  persons  were  killed.  The  town  was  then  put 
under  an  interdict,  the  churches  were  closed,  and  all  the 
divine  offices  were  forbidden.  At  this  juncture  the  Arch 
bishop  arrived  from  Tuam,  and  having  desired  to  see  the 
Nuncio's  power  for  assuming  such  authority,  the  latter 
refused  to  produce  it;  whereupon  the  former  told  him  to 
his  face  that  he  would  not  obey.  "  Ego,"  said  the 
Nuncio,  "  Non  ostendam."  "  Et  ego,"  replied  the  arch 
bishop,  "  Non  obediam;"  and  immediately  after  he  caused 
the  doors  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  to  be  opened  by  force. 
The  Nuncio,  finding  himself  thus  opposed,  summoned  a 
synod  to  meet  in  Gal  way  on  the  I5th  of  August,  1648, 
but  the  Supreme  Council  forbidding  the  clergy  to  attend, 
and  ordering  all  civil  and  military  officers  to  stop  their 
passage,  they  were  unable  to  obey  his  summons.  Mean 
while  a  fifth  army,  re-inforced  by  Lord  Inchiquin,  was  in 
the  field,  and  on  the  I4th  of  August,  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Galway.  All  supplies  by  land  and  by  water  having 
been  cut  off,  the  promoters  of  those  violent  proceedings, 
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unprepared  for  a  siege,  were  forced  about  the  4th  of  Septem 
ber  following  to  surrender.  They  were  then  put  under 
articles  to  proclaim  the  cessation,  pay  a  considerable  sum 
•of  money,  and  renounce  the  Nuncio,  who  thus  finding  all 
his  measures  frustrated,  embarked  on  board  his  own  vessel, 
the  San  Pietro,  at  Galway,  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
1648-9,  and  departed  from  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  26th  of  August  previous  (1648), 
there  arrived  direct  from  the  Pope  the  pallium  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  to  whom  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
French,  who  had  just  come  from  Rome,  delivered  it.  The 
gift  of  the  pallium  at  such  a  moment  was  supposed  to  be 
evidence  that  the  policy  of  De  Burgo  being  one  of  peace 
was  preferred  by  the  Holy  Father  to  the  more  warlike 
policy  of  the  Nuncio.  This  last  had  now  left  the  Irish 
shores  for  ever.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities, 
of  graceful  and  conciliatory  address,  of  eloquent  speech,  of 
regular  habits,  austere  in  his  life  and  conversation,  and  far 
from  any  taint  of  avarice  or  corruption  ;  but  we  may  ques 
tion  his  wisdom  as  a  politician;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
coldly  received  on  his  return  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who 
accused  him  of  want  of  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Nunciature  in  Ireland.  Returning  to  his  diocese  at  Fermo, 
he  died  in  1653,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral 
church,  close  to  the  high  altar. 

After  the  Nuncio  had  gone,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  at 
once  waited  on  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  and  invited  him 
to  assume  the  government  in  Kilkenny  ;  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  on  his  arrival  there  dissolved  the  assembly. 

The  Archbishop  was  chosen  one  of  the  privy  council, 
but  it  was  on  the  express  understanding  that  he  was  to 
subscribe  the  roll  by  his  Christian  and  surname  only.  Lord 
Ormond,  however,  guaranteed  to  the  Catholics  the  open 
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exercise  of  their  religion,  as  also  the  possession  of  the 
churches  and  church  lands  of  which  they,  in  1644,  had 
retaken  possession;  and  these  guarantees  were  accepted 
by  the  king  at  the  Hague,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1648-49. 

There  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Irish  politics  one 
who,  like  "  the  dreadful  Zingis,"  has  left  after  him  the 
name  of  tc  dreadful  "  amongst  the  people  whom  he  con 
quered,  and  whom  with  a  rod  of  iron  he  ruled.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  on  the  I4th  of  August,  1649,  arrived  in  Dublin, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  Immediately 
he  marched  on  Drogheda,  which  was  defended  by  Ormond ; 
Drogheda  was  beseiged  and  taken,  and  the  garrison, 
together  with  women  and  children,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  merciless  act  was  approved  by  the  English  Parlia 
ment  !  Wexford  next  fell,  and  two  thousand  were 
butchered  there.  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel  capitulated 
honorably.  At  New  Ross,  when  General  TaafTe  attempted 
to  stipulate  for  liberty  of  conscience,  "Liberty  of  con 
science,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  "  I  meddle  with  no  man's 
conscience,  but  if  by  liberty  of  conscience  you  mean  liberty 
to  exercise  mass,  I  let  you  know  that  where  the  Parliament 
of  England  has  power  that  will  not  be  allowed."  Such  was 
the  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  Cromwell  was  the 
exponent !  But  why  continue  this  catalogue  of  disasters  ? 
On  the  6th  of  August,  1650,  a  congregation  of  bishops 
and  clergy,  amongst  whom  was  John  of  Tuam,  met  at 
Jamestown,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  made  a  joint 
declaration,  signed  by  our  Archbishop,  that  they  would 
hold  themselves  independent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  whom  they  recommended  to  relin 
quish  the  viceroyalty,  and  appoint  a  lord  deputy,  in  whom 
the  people  would  have  confidence.  At  length  Charles  II., 
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who  had  then  lately  arrived  in  Scotland,  signed  a  declara 
tion  in  that  country,  pronouncing  the  peace  made  by  Ormond 
with  the  Irish  to  be  null  and  void ;  "and  that  he  was  convinced 
in  his  conscience  of  the  sinfulness  and  unlawfulness  of 
it,  and  of  allowing  the  Catholics  the  liberty  of  the  Papist 
religion,  for  which  he  did  from  his  heart  desire  to  be 
humbled  before  the  Lord." 

On  the  nth  of  August,  the  assembly  of  bishops  still 
sitting  at  Jamestown,  elected  six  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  invite  him  to  land  forces 
in  Ireland,  then  conquered  by  Cromwell ;  and  amongst  the 
advocates  of  that  project  none  was  more  vehement  than  the 
Archbishop   of  Tuam,     In   the  month  of  November  fol 
lowing,  Ormond  summoned  a  general  assembly,  which  met 
at  Loughrea,  on  the  I5th  of  that  month ;  and  there  the 
Archbishop  with  the  other  prelates  subscribed   a   public 
declaration  of  their  loyalty  to  Charles  II. ;  and  called  upon 
Lord  Ormond  to   appoint  a   Catholic  lord   deputy  in   his 
place,   and    retire   from    the    government.       On    the    6th 
of  December,    1650,    he   did   retire,  and  Archbishop  De 
Burgo  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  relative,  the  Mar 
quis    of   Clanricarde,  appointed    lord    deputy.       But   the 
parliamentary  forces  were   proceeding  with  rapid  strides 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom.     General  Preston 
threw  himself  with  a  few  troops  into  the  town  of  Galway, 
where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command,  and 
honored  with  the  title  of  Governor.     The  town  was  sur 
rounded  by  the   parliamentary  forces   under   Sir  Charles 
Coote.    Within  its  beleaguered  walls  were  gathered  bishops 
(amongst  whom  was   our  prelate)  and  clergy   from  every 
part  of  Ireland  j  and  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1652,  this  town 
also    capitulated.       As    the   parliamentary  troops,    under 
Colonel  Stubbles,  were  entering  the  gates,  the  Archbishop 
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of  Tuam  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  the  friendly 
mansion  of  Malachy  O'Conor,  at  Kilclooney,  near  Dun- 
more,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Tuam,  where  he  lay  concealed 
for  close  upon  two  years. 

In  1652,  the  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  settlement 
of  Ireland ;  and  thereby  it  was  decreed  that  every  Popish 
priest  found  in  the  realm  was  to  be  accounted  as  a  rebel, 
and  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  And  every 
person  who  should  harbour  a  priest  was  to  be  subject  to 
the  like  penalties.  The  persecutions  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  those  times  rival  in  ferocity  the  persecutions 
of  the  early  Christians  from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  A 
manuscript,  written  in  1653,  entitled,  "  Afflictio  Catho- 
licorum  Hiberniae/'  thus  depicts  the  sufferings  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  Catholic  clergy  : — 

"The  keen-eyed  vigilance  of  persecution  has  driven  the 
Catholic  laity  into  the  country,  and  the  priests  and  monks 
scarcely  presume  to  sleep  even  in  the  houses  of  their  own 
people  ;  their  life  is  warfare  and  earthly  martyrdom ;  they 
breathe  as  by  stealth  among  the  hills  or  in  the  woods,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  abyss  of  bogs  or  marshes,  which  their 
oppressors  cannot  penetrate.  Yet  hither  flock  congregations  of 
poor  Catholics,  whom  they  refresh  with  the  consolation  of  the 
Sacraments,  direct  with  the  best  advice,  instruct  in  constancy 
of  faith,  and  confirm  in  the  endurance  of  the  cross  of  the  Lord. 
Those  things,  however,  could  not  be  effected  without  the  know 
ledge  of  the  heretics,  who,  in  a  simultaneous  impulse,  are 
hurried  through  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  exploring  the 
retreats  of  the  clergy,  and  never  was  the  chase  of  wild  beasts 
more  hot  and  bitter  than  the  rush  of  the  priest-destroyers 
through  the  woods  of  Ireland." 

The  Catholic  bishops  in  the   province  of  Connaught 
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were  then  reduced  in  number  to  two,  and  these  in  their 
hiding-places  were  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  his 
brother  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Kilinacduagh,  who  thus  writes 
on  this  painful  subject  to  Cardinal  Antonio: — 

"  LONDON,     (No  date.) 

"  Of  twenty-six  bishops  who,  previous  to  the  recent  persecu 
tion  of  the  Church,  resided  with  their  flocks,  four,  six  at  most, 
survive — namely,  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam ;  Edmund,  Bishop 
of  Limerick ;  Eugene  of  Kilmore,  and  Hugh  of  Kilmacduagh. 
As  the  rigour  of  persecution  allows  no  intercourse  between 
Ireland  and  parts  beyond  the  seas,  I  was  sent  hither  to  London 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  that  I  might 
from  hence  make  known  to  his  Holiness  and  to  your  Eminence 
the  state  of  that  province  and  neighbouring  parts;  also  before 
I  departed  from  Ireland,  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Cashel  was 
still  there,  bed-ridden  from  old  age;  and  the  heretics,  as  I 
understand,  dragged  him  from  his  bed,  hurried  him  from  Clon- 
mel  to  Waterford,  and  put  him  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
Spain,  without  the  food  and  raiment  necessary  for  so  old  a 
man. 

"  After  a  most  rigid  inquisition  concerning  all  priests  and 
ecclesiastics  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  a  very  great  num 
ber  of  them  were  banished  and  shipped  by  the  heretics.  They 
were  all  banished  and  shipped  on  board  of  vessels  bound  for 
various  ports  in  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  or  the  Indies,  just  as 
the  first  opportunity  offered,  and  that  without  food  or  necessary 
stores,  after  the  heretics  had  taken  all  their  goods  and  posses 
sions  for  themselves. 

"  Not  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  escaped  the 
inquisition,  and  they  who  did  escape  it  lead  now  a  life  of 
misery  in  hiding-places,  in  mountains  and  forests ;  for  the 
Catholics  cannot  aid  them  except  with  loss  of  all  their  chattels 
and  farms,  and  lest  this  should  happen,  the  good  ecclesiastics 
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prefer  living  in  the  woods  than  to  put  Catholics  to  such  a  risk. 
They  lie  concealed  by  day  in  canvas  and  on  the  mountains, 
and  at  night  sally  forth  to  watch  for  a  few  hours  over  the  spiritual 
needs  of  Catholics.  They  are  in  great  want  of  faculties,  ordi 
nary  and  extraordinary,  which  they  humbly  and  earnestly  re 
quest  may  be  sent  to  me  for  secure  transmission  to  them. 
Your  Eminence,  so  zealous  as  Protector,  will  deign  to  forward 
these  faculties  to  me  by  the  way  of  the  Paris  Nuncio,  who  will 
easily  send  them  to  me.  Without  these  faculties  many  things 
will  happen  which  bring  heavy  discouragements  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  workmen  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  In  times  of  such 
most  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual  consola 
tions  ought  to  be  abundant.  It  would  be  hard  to  suffer 
extremes  for  the  Church,  if  the  Church  refused  to  compassion 
ate  the  sufferers.  This  hardship  will  be  removed  by  your 
Eminence  in  your  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  so  many  souls, 
wherefore,  &c. 

«  Signed, 
"  HUGO,  BISHOP  OF  KILMACDUAGH, 

"  London."* 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  lay  concealed  at  Kilcloony  until 
1654,  when  he  was  arrested,  and  brought  under  an  escort 
to  Galway,  the  episcopal  ring  was  then  torn  from  his 
finger,  and  he  was  flung  into  a  filthy  dungeon  over 
crowded  with  prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  nobles 
and  clergy. 

Long  confinement  in  an  atmosphere,  stifling,  cold  and 
damp,  brought  on  an  attack  of  paralysis.  His  worldly 
wealth  was  gone,  and  all  that  was  left  him  was  a 
small  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  together 
with  the  relics  of  Saint  Jarlath,  which  from  age  to  age 
had  been  preserved  in  the  See  of  Tuam.  These,  by  an. 

*  Brady,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  164. 
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instrument  in  writing,  bearing  date  the  2Oth  of  June, 
1655,  he  conveyed  to  Malachy  O'Conor  and  his  heirs. 
The  statue  has  been  long  since  lost,  but  the  relics  and 
the  instrument  in  writing,  partly  illegible,  have  been  care 
fully  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  O'Conors.  Those 
priceless  heirlooms  have  come  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  their  representative, 
Dermot  O'Conor  Donelan,  of  Sylane,  Esq.,  J.P.,  nephew 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1655,  Archbishop  De  Burgo 
was,  with  many  other  ecclesiastics,  hurried  on  board  a 
vessel  then  about  to  sail  for  France.  After  a  perilous 
voyage  he  landed  in  Normandy,  and  thence  made  his  way 
to  Nantes,  where  he  lived  for  five  years.  Immediately  on 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  moved  to  Dinan,  a  sea 
port  near  St.  Malo,  then  much  frequented  by  Irish  mer 
chants.  Living  on  the  alms  of  the  French  people  in  his 
distant  exile,  the  Archbishop  felt  his  dependent  position 
deeply.  Years  were  growing  weighty  upon  him  ;  he  saw 
that  he  himself  must  soon  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  he  longed  to  lay  his  bones  in  one 
of  the  many  churchyards  of  that  Tuam  which  he  loved  so 
well.  He  therefore  journeyed  towards  his  former  home; 
arriving  in  Dublin  in  November,  1663,  his  arrival  was 
immediately  made  known  at  the  Castle,  and  as  he  had 
come  without  a  license,  he  was  at  once  ordered  to  leave 
the  city.  Now,  there  was  at  that  time  in  Ireland  a 
Franciscan  Friar,  Peter  Walsh,  who  in  1646  had  joined 
the  Ormond  party,  and  had  written  a  treatise  against 
Renuccini.  At  the  restoration,  when  there  were  only 
three  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  he  thus  called  upon 
them  to  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  Charles  II. : — "  This  is 
the  moment  for  Catholics  who  have  been  persecuted  by 
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the  Puritans  under  Cromwell,  to  reconcile  ourselves  and 
our  country  to  the  King  of  England,  known  to  be  favour 
able  to  our  faith.  Let  us  one  and  all  draw  up  a  loyal 
address  expressive  of  our  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and 
confirm  the  address  by  an  explicit  oath  of  allegiance,  if 
required."  The  three  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland  signed 
a  document  empowering  Father  Walsh  to  act  as  their 
agent  in  London.  He,  a  partizan  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond  in  the  Confederation,  was  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  document  known  as  the  Irish  Remonstrance, 
which  was  the  cause  of  so  many  and  such  bitter  distrac 
tions  during  the  three  succeeding  years.  The  remonstrance 
contains,  along  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  loyalty, 
expressions  derogatory  to  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
therefore  offensive  to  true  Catholic  feeling.  On  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam's  return,  Peter  Walsh  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  signature  to  the  offensive  document,  which 
Lords  Castlehaven,  Clancarty,  Carlingford,  Fingal,  and 
Inchiquin  (who  had  then  lately  become  a  Catholic),  had 
signed.  But  their  signatures  were  powerless  to  move 
De  Burgo  from  the  allegiance  which  he  owed  to  the  Holy 
See.  His  reply  to  Walshe's  importunities  was  that  he 
had  come  back  to  die,  and  would  not  affix  his  signature 
to  any  such  document.  The  Government  of  Ireland 
(at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Marquis,  now  raised 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Ormond),  ordered  our  Archbishop 
to  leave  Dublin.  He  did  so ;  but  travelling  in  those 
days,  when  wheel  carriages  were  little  used,  was 
generally  on  horseback,  and  the  Archbishop,  enfeebled  by 
age  and  sickness,  was  unable  to  ride.  He  was  therefore 
constrained  to  journey  in  a  sedan  chair  or  litter,  borne 
on  men's  shoulders,  a  slow  and  expensive  journey,  until 
he  reached  Tuam,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
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one  who  had  prepared  for  him  an  humble  residence,  for  the 
Palace  that  had  been  his,  having  passed  into  Protestant 
hands  was  closed  against  him.  In  the  years  1665  and 
1666  he  was  written  to  by  Plunket,  Bishop  of  Ardagh, 
to  meet  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  Dublin,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  Majesty  assurances  of  their  future  fidelity 
in  all  temporal  causes  and  contingencies. " 

One  of  his  letters  was  written  on  the  1 8th  of  November, 
1655,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  it  did  not  reach  the 
Archbishop's  hands  for  nearly  twelve  weeks.  Post  offices, 
then  struggling  into  existence  in  England,  were  unknown 
in  Ireland ;  where  there  was  no  such  government  officers 
as  "  masters  of  the  postes."  Besides  the  residence,  or 
hiding-place,  of  the  Archbishop  may  have  been  difficult  to 
trace.  For  the  prelates  in  those  times  never  made  any 
allusion  to  the  place  from  whence  their  letters  were  written  ; 
at  one  time  dated  "from  our  place  of  residence/'  at  another, 
"from  Ireland,"  at  another,  "from  our  hiding-place/' and 
at  another,  "  from  our  province."  But  neither  is  the 
county  nor  town  near  which  they  dwelt  ever  given.  Then  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  everywhere  in  disguise.  Sometimes 
the  parish  priests  lived  in  the  houses  of  their  Catholic 
parishioners,  in  the  garb  of  butlers,  ostlers,  or  coach 
men,  sometimes  as  pipers  or  wandering  harpers;  but 
they  were  well  known  by  their  flocks.  On  a  Sunday 
morning,  a  portable  altar,  and  a  vestment  box,  generally 
painted  red,  were  brought  into  some  convenient  sandpit, 
round  which  multitudes  gathered  ;  the  priest,  without  cap 
or  soutann,  hurried  on  his  vestments ;  the  lights  on  the 
improvised  altar  were  rushes  dipped  in  grease,  and  stuck 
in  raw  potatoes,  and  placed  in  lanterns,  which  served  as 
candlesticks.  Scouts  were  placed  at  convenient  distances, 
and  mass  was  hurried  over  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
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Many  of  those  sandpits  are  still  in  existence,  and  are 
called  in  Irish  Clash-en-afrin,  "  the  mass  sandpit,"  one  of 
which  is  at  Sylane,  near  Tuam. 

The  disguised  priest  it  was  therefore  difficult  for  the 
bearers  of  letters  to  find  out.  If  the  difficulty  of  discover 
ing  the  residence  of  a  priest  was  great,  still  greater  was 
that  of  discovering  a  bishop's  abode,  for  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
dwelt  within  his  diocese.  We  may  thus  account  for  the 
length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the 
letter  by  the  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  its  reception  by  the 
disguised  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The  following  reply, 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  shews  how  De  Burgo  was  then 
as  in  former  years  a  supporter  of  the  Crown  : — 

"March,  1665. 

(No  residence.) 

(l  MY  LORD, 

"  Your  lordship's  letter,  signed  also  by  my  worthy  friends, 
Patrick,  Vicar  of  Armagh  ;  James,  Vicar  of  Dublin  ;  and  Oliver, 
Vicar  of  Meath,  hath  been  on  the  way  from  the  i8th  of 
November  until  the  nth  of  February,  when  it  reached  my 
hand.  I  was,  and  am  still  very  joyful  to  see  your  lordship's 
zeal,  and  most  commendable  design  to  procure  for  our  poor 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  some  ease  and  liberty  to  exercise 
those  functions  of  their  respective  vocations,  which  seem  not 
consistent  with  the  present  law  of  the  land. 

"  Since  the  receipt  of  your  said  letter,  I  delayed  my  answer 
till  now,  and  borrowed  this  time  to  advise  with  my  next 
neighbouring  friends  whom  I  dare  not  assemble  together. 
It  is  true  the  end  you  proposed  to  yourselves,  needed 
not  this  circumspection ;  nay,  it  is  such  as  not  only  good 
prelates  must  aim  at,  but  also  any  well-principled  Catholic 
ought  to  have  in  his  thoughts  and  care.  The  medium  to  attain 
to  it  by  so  general  a  meeting,  and  of  the  chiefest  of  our  clergy, 
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without  more  assurance  of  their  safety  than  your  letter,  may  be 
very  well  scrupled  by  many,  and  not  without  reason.  I  grant 
ye  had  as  to  yourselves  sufficient  grounds  to  write,  nay  to 
engage  the  parties  ye  write,  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  in 
Dublin  ;  but  is  not  that  an  unlawful  assembly  ?  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  judge !  Our  intentions  may  be  ever  so  good  but, 
the  ill-affected  might  misconstrue  them,  and  plead  that  our 
meeting  was  to  brew  mischief,  and  to  contrive  a  way  to  draw 
in  the  French  to  support  Popery  in  this  land.  And  why  should 
they  not  suspect  some  sinister  dealings,  when  they  see  people 
assemble  without  authority  ? 

"  I  offer  these  reasons  to  your  lordship's  and  my  worthy 
friends'  consideration,  praying  that  ye  may  be  pleased  to 
hammer  upon  them  very  seriously,  before  ye  persuade  people 
to  that  which  is  conceived  dangerous.  Things  done  without 
mask  are  more  acceptable,  and  less  subject  to  calumny.  Let 
us  have  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  safe-conduct,  and  I  am  sure  all 
will  concur  with  hearts  and  hands  to  please  his  Majesty  and 
his  Grace  (the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Ormond),  or  any 
other  that  may  doubt  of  our  loyalty.  His  Grace  cannot  deny 
this,  if  he  wisheth  our  meeting. 

"  My  Lord,  I  plead  not  for  my  own  self  herein  ;  I  only  speak 
what  I  judge  to  be  according  to  reason  and  discretion.  It  is 
well  known  that  I  could  not  attend  that  meeting,  I  who  am 
scarce  able  to  peep  out  of  my  chamber,  much  less  to  undergo 
so  long  a  journey  as  from  hence  to  Dublin.  Moreover,  when 
more  active  and  stronger,  my  propension  to  loyalty  was  so  well 
known,  that  I  hope  my  Lord  Duke  will  not  suspect  my  in 
tegrity  in  my  old  age.  I  ever  loved  to  live  in  peace,  and  so 
will  contribute  my  best  endeavours  to  forward  it ;  and  there  is 
nothing  under  heaven  that  I  would  not  do  to  give  the  King 
and  his  Lieutenant  all  becoming  satisfaction.  I  will  expect 
your  answer  to  these  premises,  and  timely  notice  whether  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  will  grant  a  pass  and  safe-conduct.  In  the 
meantime,  wishing  the  Holy  Ghost  in  your  counsels  and  con- 
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sultations,  I  beg  a  share  of  your  holy  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
my  Lord. 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

"  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM. 
"  MOST  REV.  PATRICK  PLUNKETT." 

A  petition  was  then  got  up,  and  sent  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ardagh  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  for  his  signature, 
praying  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  "  a  safe-conduct  for 
the  assembling  ecclesiastics."  This  petition,  the  Arch 
bishop,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  following  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ardagh,  refused  to  sign  : — 

11  MY  LORD, 

"  Your  Lordship's  letters  of  the  3rd  and  6th  of  this  month, 
were  on  the  way  to  me  to  the  i2th  ;  but  this  proceeded  likely 
from  my  distance  from  the  post.  The  first  brought  a  petition 
intended  for  my  Lord  Duke  on  behalf  of  our  Irish  Roman 
clergy,  to  obtain  his  Grace's  permission  and  safe-conduct  for 
them  to  meet  on  the  nth  of  June  next.  The  second  contained 
nothing  but  your  Lordship's  civility  to  me,  for  which  special 
favour  I  may  not  but  rest  beholding  to  your  Lordship. 

"  As  for  the  petition,  I  think  it  is  not  proper  we  should 
present  it,  because  if  my  Lord  Duke  were  as  desirous  that  we 
should  meet  as  your  Lordship  would  be  persuaded,  sure 
nothing  would  hinder  his  Grace  commanding  us  to  assemble 
independent  of  any  petition  of  ours  ;  and  his  letters  of  safe- 
conduct  despatched  to  that  effect  without  our  addresses,  would 
prove  less  subject  to  any  inconvenience. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  humble  servant, 

"  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM."  * 

*  Walsh's  Remonstrance,  pp.  14-58. 
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The  Synod  met  and  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  the 
remonstrance,  though  profuse  in  their  protestations  of 
loyalty  to  the  throne.  Dissatisfied  at  this  rejection,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  ordered  the  Synod  to  break  up  instantly 
and  disperse. 

The  career  of  John   de  Burgo  was  now  nearly  ended. 
The  shadows  of  death  were  closing  and  deepening  around 
him,,  and  he  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  this  world 
to  that  of  the  world  that  never  ends.     Thenceforward  he 
seldom   left  his  house   save  on  the  business  of  his  own 
diocese,,  and  of  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Killaloe,  in  the 
administration  of  which  he  assisted.     In  Killaloe  another 
John  de  Burgo  had,  since  1655,  been  Vicar-Apostolic ; 
my    Lord    of    Tuam,    however,    consecrating    for    these 
dioceses  the  holy  oils  on  the  eighth  day  preceding  Maunday 
Thursday.      That  at  this  time  he  lamented   his  former 
opposition  to  the   Nuncio  may  be  inferred  from   the  fact 
that   he   sought  for  and   obtained   absolution    from    the 
censures  of  that  prelate.     His   last   hours   were   consoled 
by  the  ministrations  of  two   Jesuit  fathers  who   had   tra 
velled  with  him  from  Dublin,  and  on  Maunday  Thursday, 
the  4th  of  April,  1667,  being  then  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  him 
was  interred  on   Holy  Saturday  beneath  the  place  where 
the  relics  of  Saint  Jarlath  had  been   once  deposited,  in  a 
small  mortuary  chapel  on  the  north  side  the  Cathedral — 
then  and  now  Protestant. 

Men  looking  back  after  centuries  upon  his  career 
are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  policy — some  flinging  on  his  grave  the  reproach  that 
it  was  he  who  had  led  on  in  the  Council  of  Kilkenny,  the 
opposition  to  the  Nuncio  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  and  that 
if  the  Nuncio  had  been  unthwarted  and  untrammelled  in 
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the  execution  of  his  designs,  the  united  Irish  armies 
would  have  swept  Cromwell  and  his  myrmidons  into  the 
sea.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  if  De  Burgo's  policy 
had  prevailed,  the  armies  of  the  Confederation  and  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond  united  would  have  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  both  countries,  and 
that  the  Nuncio  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
ruin  that  came  on  the  land.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Arch 
bishop  de  Burgo's  policy  was  upheld  by  one  archbishop 
and  twelve  bishops,  and  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy,  regular  and  secular,  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  it  had  the  adhesion  of  wise  men  among  the  laity. 
De  Burgo  lived  in  a  dark  and  a  stormy  age.  To  realize 
the  difficulties  of  his  position — of  the  position  of  the 
several  parties  in  that  drama,  played  out  to  the  bitter  end, 
we  must  carry  our  minds  back  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  j  see  things  as  they  saw  them,  and  know  things  as 
they  knew  them  !  A  policy  of  conciliation — it  was  the 
policy  of  John  de  Burgo — might  have  gathered  together 
what  the  policy  of  exasperation — it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Nuncio — was  likely  to  scatter. 

(35).  A.D.  1669.  JAMES  LYNCH.  The  family  name 
of  Lynch  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  city  of  Lintz,  the 
capita]  of  Upper  Austria,  of  which  city,  long  before  the 
invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  one  of 
the  De  Lintzes  was  governor.  It  is  stated  that  he 
defended  it  with  unexampled  fortitude  against  a  powerful 
enemy  ;  that  though  from  the  uncommon  length  of  the 
siege  all  the  provisions  were  consumed,  and  the  garrison 
reduced  to  the  miserable  extremity  of  living  on  the  trefoil 
grass  of  the  fields,  he  was  still  finally  victorious ;  and  that 
his  prince,  amongst  other  rewards  for  his  valour,  presented 
him  with  a  trefoil  on  a  field  of  azure  for  his  arms,  and 
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with  the  lynx,  the  sharpest-sighted  of  all  animals,  for  his 
crest — the  former  in  allusion  to  the  extremity  to  which  he 
was  driven  for  subsistence  during  the  siege,  and  the  latter 
to  his  foresight  and  vigilance.  As  a  further  testimony  of 
his  fidelity,  he  also  received  the  motto  "  semper  fidelis," 
which  arms,  crest,  and  motto  are  borne  by  the  Lynch 
family  even  to  this  day.  Sir  Hugo  de  Lynch,  a  general 
under  William  the  Conqueror,  came  to  England  with  that 
monarch,  from  whom  he  received  considerable  favour. 
The  first  of  the  family  who  emigrated  to  Ireland  was 
Andrew  de  Lynch,  to  whom  Henry  II.  gave  large  posses 
sions  in  the  vicinity  of  Castleknock,  near  Dublin,  and 
whose  youngest  son,  John,  was  the  first  of  the 
name  that  settled  in  Galway.  From  him  the  western 
Lynches  are  descended.  The  principal  branches  of  this 
family  now  existing  are  those  of  Barna,  Ballycurrin, 
Castlecarra,  Clogher,  Clydagh,  Duras,  Lavally  and  Partry. 
Amongst  the  family  portraits  of  the  Lynches  of  Barna, 
there  is  at  Barna  one  of  James  Lynch,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  the  exact  date  of  whose 
birth  cannot  with  certainty  be  fixed.  His  death  occurred 
in  Paris,  on  the  3ist  of  October,  3713,  when,  according  to 
Doctor  Brady,  he  was  90  years  of  age,  whilst,  according  to 
the  tradition  in  his  own  family,  he  was  105.  Educated  at 
the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  he  was  in  after  years  employed 
on  the  Irish  mission,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  gentry, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  of  his  native  country.  He 
was  described  to  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  as  "  a  most 
worthy  Irishman,  and  much  desired  by  the  principal 
gentlemen  and  people  of  the  Tuam  province,  and  not 
hated  by  the  heretics,  who,  for  his  good  behaviour,  allow 
him  to  preach  and  teach." 

The  condition  of   the   Irish    Church    was    deplorable 
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during  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. ; 
there  were  then  in  the  entire  country  only  two  Catholic 
bishops  living,  Doctors  Plunket  of  Ardagh,  and  M'Sweeny 
of  Kilmore,  whilst  on  the  continent  there  were  three  in 
exile,  so  merciless  had  the  Commonwealth  been  in  their 
work  of  persecution  !  But  a  brighter  day  had  dawned ; 
and  on  the  2ist  of  January,  1669,  the  Sacred  College 
nominated  four  new  bishops  to  vacant  sees  :  Dr.  Talbot 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin ;  Dr.  Burgatt  to 
Cashel  •  and  Dr.  James  Lynch,  of  whom  we  write,  to 
Tuam. 

The  impossibility  of  receiving  the  rite  of  consecration 
in  Ireland,  one  of  the  two  bishops  living  there  being  aged 
and  infirm,  necessitated  that  the  bishops-elect  should 
proceed  to  foreign  countries  for  that  purpose.  The  cere 
monial  accordingly  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Ghent,  on  the  i6th  of  May,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June 
following,  Dr.  Lynch  thus  writes  to  the  Cardinal  Protector 
of  Ireland  at  Rome  : — 

"  2nd  June,  1669, 

(No  residence.) 

"  MOST  REVEREND  LORD, — I  have  received  the  gracious 
letter  of  your  Eminence,  with  the  apostolic  briefs,  in  which  our 
sovereign  Lord  the  Pope  has  deigned  to  confer  on  me  the  care 
of  the  Church  of  Tuam.  I  confess  that  I  am  entirely  un 
equal  to  that  dignity,  nor  am  I  physically  equal  to  such  a 
burden.  Having  faith,  however,  in  the  goodness  of  God,  who 
assists  those  who  are  called  on  to  labour  in  his  vineyard,  I  put 
my  shoulder  under  the  burden,  and  I  hope  in  the  divine 
providence  that  I  may  not  be  entirely  wanting  in  myself,  and 
therefore  as  soon  as  your  letter  came  to  my  hands,  I  set  out 
from  Ireland  to  Belgium,  where  I  was  happily  lodged  in  the 
city  of  Ghent ;  three  bishops  being  found  and  got  together,  I 
duly  received  the  rite  of  consecration,  having  preferred  to 
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suffer  the  perils  of  a  long  journey  to  remaining  longer  in  Ire 
land,  where  the  bishops  cannot  conveniently  meet  without 
giving  offence  to  the  magistrates.  I  immediately  presented 
myself  to  the  most  illustrious  lord,  the  inter-nuncio  of  Bel 
gium.  I  returned  to  my  own  province,  and  there  I  spare  no 
pains  in  confirming  my  own  flock  in  the  ancient  faith,  and  incul 
cating  works  of  piety  towards  the  Holy  See.  I  have  to 
acknowledge  to  your  Eminence  the  care  with  which  so  many 
negotiations  concerning  Ireland  have  been  conducted.  I  shall 
never  desist  offering  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your 
Eminence,  and  for  the  whole  Christian  community. 

"  Your  Eminence's  humble  servant, 

"  JAMES,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1670,  his  Grace  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  excusing  himself  for  not 
having  visited  the  City  of  the  Apostles  since  his  consecra 
tion.  He  says : — 

"  That  owing  to  the  existence  of  some  disorders  in  this 
country  before  our  arrival,  in  consequence  of  some  dissensions 
of  some  religious  of  the  mendicant  orders,  we  were  prevented 
from  paying  our  respects  to  the  Holy  See,  and  exhibiting  our 
remembrance  to  your  Eminence. 

"  Now,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  labours  under 
taken  by  your  Eminence  on  behalf  of  our  Church  of  Tuam, 
and  of  all  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  the  Churches  of  Tuam 
were  comforted  in  having  a  pastor.  In  the  next  place,  with  the 
assistance  of  God  and  your  prayers,  we  hope  that  more  abun 
dant  fruit  will  be  produced  if  God  enable  us  to  perform  what 
we  have  resolved  upon;  for  we  see  how  many  things  we  hae 
to  do  in  order  to  direct  our  flock  in  the  way  of  Christian  life, 
to  improve  their  lives,  compose  their  differences,  and  reform 
the  clergy  ;  which,  if  we  are  able  to  accomplish,  the  harvest  of 
our  labour  will  be  most  abundant. 
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"  Your  Eminence  will  aid  us  in  promoting  the  work  you  have 
undertaken,  and  in  confirming  us  all  in  the  Catholic  faith — 
since  your  Eminence  knows  well  that  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  to  God,  and  beneficial  to  his  Church,  hence  therefore 
this  country  will  be  strengthened  in  its  attachment  to  the  Holy 
See,  in  faith,  religion,  and  veneration  ;  and  our  faithful  people 
will  continually  pray  that  the  Apostolic  See  will  be  favoured  by 
God,  and  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  govern  in  all  wisdom  the 
Church  spread  over  the  whole  world. 

"  Be  assured  of  my  veneration  and  gratitude, 

"  JAMES,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

It  was  in  1670  that  Oliver  Plunket,  of  the  Irish  College 
in  Rome,  arrived  in  Ireland  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
having  been  consecrated  a  few  months  subsequently  to 
Dr.  Lynch.  At  this  period  Lord  Roberts  was  viceroy,  and 
the  Irish  Catholics  rejoiced  at  being  rid  of  their  unrelent 
ing  enemy  Lord  Ormond ;  they  nattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion 
unmolested  in  the  back  lanes  of  cities,  and  in  the  lonely 
glens  of  secluded  districts.  In  the  month  of  May,  1670, 
Lord  Roberts  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Berkely,  who  reversed 
to  a  great  extent  the  policy  of  former  viceroys.  The  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin  was  received  at  the  Castle,  and  the  vice 
regal  church-plate  and  hangings  were  lent  to  him  for  some 
high  festival  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Dr.  Plunket  informs 
us  that  in  1671  he  convened  a  synod,  which  was  held  in 
Bridge  Street,  Dublin,  and  which  was  attended  by  Doctor 
Talbot  of  Dublin,  Doctor  Burgatt  of  Cashel,  Doctor  James 
Lynch  of  Tuam,  and  by  many  other  ecclesiastics. 

A.D.  1671. — The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  writing  from 
Olonbur,  near  Cong,  congratulates  Cardinal  Altieri  on 
being  raised  to  the  important  post  at  the  Papal  Court  of 
Protector  of  Ireland. 
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Although  Lord  Berkeley  was  thus  humanely  disposed 
towards  the  long-oppressed  Catholics,  he  was  yet  powerless 
to  prevent  any  common  informer  from  putting  the  law  in 
motion  against  a  Catholic  prelate.     Now,  it  so  happened 
that  at  that  time  there  was  in  Tuam  an  abandoned  Augus- 
tinian  Monk,  Martin  French,  who  made  an  information 
that  Archbishop  Lynch  was  guilty  of  prcemunire,  a  dread 
ful  accusation,  which   is    defined  by  Blackstone,   in   his 
commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  to  be  "  the  intro 
ducing  of  a  foreign  power  into  this  land,  and  creating  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  by  paying  that  obedience  to  a  Papal 
process  which  constitutionally  belongs  to  the  king  alone. 
To  sue  to  Rome  for  any  license  or  dispensation,  or  to  obey 
any  process  from  thence,  makes  the   party  who  does  so 
guilty  of  a  prGvnunire*9'     And  "  so  odious  was  the  offence, 
that  a  man  who  was  found  guilty  and  attainted  of  the  same 
might  be  slain  by  any  man,  as  Sir  Edward  Cooke  saith, 
€  without  the  danger  of  law/  '      Friar  French  having  made 
his  informations  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  Arch 
bishop  was  cast  into  prison,  and  was   about  to   be  tried 
before  the  Presidential  Court  of  Connaught,  then  held  in 
Gal  way.     His  counsel,  Nicholas  Plunket,  a  lawyer  of  great 
eminence  on  the   Connaught    Circuit,  made  a  successful 
application  to  have  the  venue  changed   to  Dublin ;   and 
when  the  case  came  on  for  trial,   the  wretched  informer, 
having  repented,  did   not  appear  to  prosecute,   and  the 
Archbishop  was  acquitted.     Covered  with  confusion,  the 
unhappy  friar  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  who,  taking  pity  upon  him,  absolved  him,  and 
interceded  on  his  behalf  with  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
who,  on  the  iyth  of  September,  1671,  wrote  to  the  inter- 
nuncio  at  Brussels,  that   "  French   had    repented    of  his 
crimes  and  deeds,  and  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  most 
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illustrious  Lord  Primate,  who  freed  him  from  censures,  and 
notified  the  same  by  letters  to  us,  praying  also  and 
beseeching  us  to  readmit  to  our  communion  the  man  no 
longer  subject  to  censures."  With  the  humility  of  him 
who  has  said,  "Love  ye  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,"  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  forgave  the 
past,  and  the  unhappy  informer  retired  to  a  foreign  monas 
tery,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

"  But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay  ; 
Or  pent  within  his  penance  cell,. 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell." 

In  1673,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  travelled  from  his 
cathedral  town  to  Galway,  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
Doctor  Lynch  with  the  pallium,  which  had  not  been 
granted  by  the  Holy  See  until  the  i8th  of  March,  1671,  a 
year  and  ten  months  after  his  consecration,  and  which 
for  two  years  more  had  not  been  delivered  to  him. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  his  tour  by  the  Primate  *  to 
the  Cardinal  Protector  at  Rome  : — 

"  loth  March,  1673. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  Frebruary  to  the  loth  of  March,  I 
have  been  travelling  in  the  province  of  Tuam,  to  which  I  went, 
in  order  to  give  the  pallium  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who 
is  a  prelate  most  prudent  and  ecclesiastical.  I  spake  also  with 
the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  is  a  grave  and  prudent  man,  and  a 
famous  preacher.  I  had  also  in  my  company  for  ten  days 
Maurice  Duncan,  the  Vicar-General  of  Achonry,  who  is  a 
Doctor  of  Theology,  and  a  grave  man.  I  enjoyed  the  society 
too  of  Doctor  J.  Dowling,  who  was  Vicar-General  of  Tuam  for 
thirty-five  years,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  persecution,  and 

*  Dr.  Moran's  Life  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  149. 
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suffered  much,  and,  as  the  Catholics  of  the  diocese  inform  me, 
kept  alive  the  spark  of  religion,  which  remained  alive  in  the 
diocese.  He  is  the  best  casuist  in  the  province. 

"  The  city  of  Galway,  although  small,  is  very  beautiful,  and 
two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  but  they  are  very 
poor,  having  lost  all  their  properties.  Oh,  what  a  devout  and 
hospitable  people  !  They  support  not  less  than  three  convents 
(friaries) — one  of  the  Dominicans,  another  of  the  Augustinians, 
and  a  third  of  the  Franciscans.  The  Dominicans  have  the 
best  and  most  ornamented  church  in  the  entire  kingdom.  All 
three  convents  live  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  decorum. 
The  city  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  a  maritime  port.  It  was 
the  last  place  in  the  kingdom  attacked  by  Cromwell,  and  it 
resisted  for  a  long  time.  The  Warden  of  Galway  and  nine  or 
ten  parishes  pretend  to  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  in  this,  disorders  frequently  arise  : 
but  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  Warden  is  in  the  wrong,  and  is 
not  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Ordinary.  But 
regarding  these  matters  I  leave  all  to  the  Archbishop,  for  it  is 
his  business. 

"  The  Parliament  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Presby 
terians,  Protestants,  and  Anabaptists,  but  would  not  grant  it 
to  the  Catholics.  The  king,  however,  is  firm,  and  does  not 
wish  to  consent  to  the  desire  of  Parliament,  and  we  hope  that 
he  may  continue  in  that  resolution,  although  some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  want  of  money  will  oblige  him  to  do  what  he 
would  not  otherwise  consent  to.  I  pray  you  to  excuse  this 
besmeared  letter,  as  the  servant  when  making  my  bed  upset  the 
ink-bottle,  and  as  the  post  leaves  in  two  hours  and  is  at  a 
distance  from  me,  I  have  no  time  to  re-write  the  letter. 
Meanwhile  I  pray, 

"  OLIVER  OF  ARMAGH.'* 
"  loth  March,  1673  (old  style)." 
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In  the  following  year  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
between  the  Primate  and  our  Archbishop  touching  the 
appointment  of  a  Vicar-Apostolic  to  Killala.  The  Rev. 
Doctor  John  De  Burgo,  who  had  been  long  an  Austrian 
officer,  had  resigned  his  sword  and  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  In  1647  he  became  Vicar-General  of 
Killaloe,  and  in  167  c  was  appointed  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Killala,  with  the  restrictive  and  at  that  time  usual  clause 
that  he  should  visit  his  diocese  within  four  months,  other 
wise  the  appointment  to  cease.  Circumstances,  however, 
prevented  him  from  doing  so,  as  he  was  then  travelling  in 
Italy ;  and  a  second  brief,  dated  3Oth  May,  1672,  was 
therefore  made  out  without  such  restrictive  clause ;  before 
the  end  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  in  Ireland.  Mean 
while  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  appointed  the  Rev.  John 
Bowling,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  Vicar- 
General  of  Killala,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  De  Burgo's 
appointment  until  the  second  brief  should  have  been  sub 
mitted  to  him,  the  first  being  for  the  reason  we  have 
given,  spent  and  gone.  De  Burgo  declined  to  acknowledge 
any  authority  of  the  archbishop  in  the  matter,  and  accord 
ingly  laid  the  affair  before  the  Primate,  who  on  the  23rd 
of  September,  1674,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Most  Rev.  Doctor  Lynch  : — 

"  Doctor  Plunket  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 
"  MY  LORD, — I  have  perused  the  apostolic  brief  that  John 
(De  Burgo)  Burke  got  for  the  Vicarship- Apostolic  of  Killala, 
dated  22nd  June,  1672,  and  I  know  it  to  bean  authentic  brief; 
and  whereas  it  is  not  as  the  first  brief  with  limitation  of 
four  months,  I  think  there  can  be  nothing  said  against  it,  or 
giving  the  said  Doctor  Burke  any  hindering  in  his  possession. 
I  have  seen  Cardinal  Anthony  Barberini's  letter,  and  also  the 
letter  of  Cardinal  Litta,  who  doth  marvel  that  he  doth  be 
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hindered  in  his  possession,  and  so  do  I  also,  he  having  got 
his  second  brief.  The  Bishop  of  Waterford,  Dr.  Brennan, 
was  with  me  all  last  winter,  and  he  told  me  that  this  diocese 
was  given  to  John  Burke  without  his  ever  demanding  it,  but 
was  forced  upon  him ;  but  Dr.  Creagh  wrote  to  Father 
Gregory  Joyce,  that  there  was  sentence  given  by  the  sacred 
congregation  against  the  said  Doctor.  If  any  such  sentence 
was  given,  it  must  have  been  by  misinformation,  and  on  the 
account  of  the  first  brief  which  had  a  limitation  of  four 
months ;  and,  my  lord,  who  can  believe  that  any  person  should 
be  cast  or  condemned,  not  being  heard. 

"  Father  Burke  was  not  cited  or  summoned  ;  how  then  could 
sentence  be  given  against  him  in  Rome,  or  data  non  concesso 
that  it  had  been,  how  can  he  be  hindered  or  troubled  in  pos 
session,  until  he  had  seen  the  very  sentence  under  the  secre 
tary's  hand  ?  But  as  I  say,  if  any  such  sentence  was  given,  it 
was  in  condemnation  of  the  first  brief,  and  not  of  the  second 
brief  which  is  authentical  as  your  lordship's  brief,  and  there 
fore  neither  in  justice,  honesty  or  conscience  can  Dr.  Burke  be 
troubled.  Nay,  from  the  day  he  came  into  possession  he  hath 
right  to  recover  all  the  profit,  and  it  cannot  be  kept  from  him 
in  consequence,  and  whoever  took  it  he  is  bound  to  make  re 
stitution,  which  is  the  undoubted  opinion  of  your  lordship's 
most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  OLIVER  PLUNKET,  OF  ARMAGH. 

"  These  for  Mr.  JAMES  LYNCH  at  Gal  way." 

What  reply,  if  any,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  gave  to 
this  letter,  there  are  no  means  of  knowing;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  the  Court  of  Rome  appointed  the  Rev.  John 
Dowling,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Killala,  of  which  diocese  he 
had  been  Vicar-General  from  1654  to  1666.  The  career 
of  De  Burgo,  or  Burke,  betokens  much  of  misfortune. 
During  the  outburst  of  the  Puritanical  phrenzy  he  was 
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arrested,  lodged  in  jail  in  England  for  two  years,  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  there  made  a  vow  that  if  he 
escaped  he  would  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  He  did  escape,  and  when  making  his  promised 
pilgrimage  was  made  prisoner  by  Corsairs  of  Tripoli,  and 
plundered  of  everything  he  possessed.  After  some  time 
he  was  restored  to  liberty ;  and,  penniless,  prayed  the 
Propaganda  to  send  him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  which 
he  would  wait  for  at  Constantinople,  whither  he  had  been 
brought  by  a  ship  from  Scio.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
afterwards  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  in  Rome,  that  he 
was  in  want  of  money  to  procure  an  ecclesiastical  garb. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  soldier  and  the  priest,  on  whose 
brow  the  mitre  had  all  but  descended.  Though  the  mitre 
in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  those  times 
was  a  sign  of  poverty  rather  than  of  wealth.  Thus  the 
primate,  Doctor  Plunket  writes  in  1673  :  — 

"  I  know  for  certain  that  the  metropolitan  Sees  of  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  do  not  yield  £40  a-year  each.  It  is  true 
that  Elphin,  which  is  a  suffragan  See  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  yields  about  ^50." 

The  restless  bigotry  of  the  puritans  of  England,  long 
pent  up,  threatened  in  1675  to  burst  over  all  impediments 
and  carry  away  every  trace  of  the  Catholic  religion.  That 
Doctor  Lynch's  enemies  were  of  his  own  household,  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  imprisonment  that  he  endured  at 
the  hands  of  Friar  French.  Early  in  1675  he  was  con 
strained  to  fly  from  his  diocese  to  "  Madrid,  where  he 
lived  in  such  poverty  that  he  had  to  apply  to  the  Propa 
ganda  for  permission  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  in 
Spain/'* 

*  Brady,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  146. 
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The  conversion  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  certain  though  long'Fdelayed  con 
version  of  the  King,  so  filled  the  minds  of  men  in 
England  with  dismay,  that  they  lent  a  too-willing  ear  to 
every  story  however  extravagant — to  every  fabrication 
however  absurd — attesting  that  the  Church  of  Rome, 
advancing  with  gigantic  strides,  was  about  to  overturn  the 
Protestant  religion,  upon  whose  ruins  she  would  build 
once  more  the  fabric  of  Papal  power.  The  cry  of  "  the 
Church  in  danger"  was  raised,  and  the  people  in  England 
heard  with  alarm  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  *was  then 
at  the  Court  of  Spain,  negotiating  with  the  King  of  that 
country  for  a  Spanish  invasion.  That  the  Archbishop 
was  at  that  time  (1678)  in  Madrid,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  was  not  a  ^article  of  evidence, 
save  that  of  Titus  Gates  of  infamous  memory,  to  support 
this  charge.  Gates  had  originally  been  a  Baptist  and 
admirer  of  John  JBunyan.  From  being  a  dissenting 
minister  he  conformed  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
next  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  After  the  latter  change 
he  entered  the  college  of  St.  Gmers,  and  resided  there  for 
some  time  amongst  the  students  for  the  purpose  of  be 
coming  a  Jesuit.  On  his  return  from  a  mission  in  Spain, 
however,  in  1677,  the  Jesuits  expelled  him  from  their 
seminary;  and  then,  probably  in  revenge,  he  concocted  his 
narrative  of  the  so-called  Popish  plot.  That  narrative, 
and  the  ferment  it  created,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  them  here.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say,  that  Archbishop  Lynch's  name 
became,  in  consequence,  a  by-word  and  a  terror  all  over 
England. 

In  1678,  when  Gates  made  his  disclosures  of  the  pre 
tended  conspiracy,  proclamation  followed  proclamation 
*  Vide  State  Trials,  Titus  Gates,  A.D.  1678. 
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with  unexampled  rapidity,  commanding  all  Popish  arch 
bishops,  bishops,  and  priests,  to  quit  the  realm,  and 
offering  a  reward  of  ^10  for  the  arrest  of  a  bishop,  and 
half  that  sum  for  the  capture  of  a  simple  priest.  Doctor 
Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  imprisoned  in  Dublin 
Castle,  and  Oliver  Plunket  of  Armagh  was  arrested,  con 
fined  in  the  same  jail,  and  was  removed  to  London,  where 
he  was  tried  for  having,  with  divers  others  (meaning  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam),  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  subvert  the  English  dominion 
in  Ireland,  and  to  establish  in  that  country  the  Catholic 
religion.  Found  guilty,  the  unhappy  prelate  suffered 
martyrdom  on  the  ist  of  July,  1681. 

Safe  on  a  foreign  shore,  Archbishop  Lynch  remained  in 
exile  until  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  1685.  He  then 
returned  with  the  rest  of  the  scattered  Catholic  clergy. 
The  Tuam  Cathedral,  however,  was  not  restored  to  the 
Catholics,  nor  were  the  tithes  to  the  Catholic  priests.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  James  II.,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  made  a  "  grant  to  John  Vesey,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  and  his  successors,  for  ever,  in  trust  for  the 
incumbents  and  their  successors,  of  the  rectories  and  im- 
propriate  tithes  of  the  several  parishes  and  townlands."* 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1687-8,  the  Duke  of  Tyrcon- 
nell,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wrote  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam  the  following  letter,  begging  of  his 
lordship  to  have  public  prayers  offered  for  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  who  was  then  about  to  become  a  mother. 

"  DUBLIN  CASTLE, 

"  24th  January,  1687-8. 

"  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  MOST  REV.  LORD — 

"After  our  very  hearty  commendations  we  have  received 
*  Patent  Rolls. 
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certain  intelligence  that  the  Queen  is  quick  with  child,  and 
taking  into  our  serious  consideration  how  much  the  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  welfare  of  those  kingdoms  depend  on  his 
Majesty  having  an  heir  male,  we  do  think  fit  to  recommend  to 
your  lordship  to  give  directions  to  the  secular  and  regular 
priests  within  your  diocese  to  offer  up  prayers  incessantly,  that 
it  may  please  God  to  send  her  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  that  each 
of  them  say  one  mass  every  week  with  that  intention  ;  and  so, 
not  doubting  your  lordship's  ready  compliance  herein,  we  bid 
your  lordship  very  heartily  farewell. 

"From  his  Majesty's  Castle  at  Dublin,  24th  January,  1688. 

"  Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 

"  TYRCONNELL."* 

On  the  24th  of  Jane  following,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
again  wrote  informing  the  Archbishop  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  asking  for  a  public  thanksgiving. 
In  1689,  a  Parliament  was  convoked  by  James  II.  in 
Dublin.  It  met  at  the  King's  Inns,  on  the  Inn's  Quay,  in 
the  old  Priory  of  Saint  Dominick,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Four  Courts  now  stand.  The  Protestant  prelates  took  their 
places  in  this  parliament,  to  which  no  Catholic  bishop  had 
been  summoned.  The  session  was  opened  by  James  II. 
on  the  7th  of  May,  and  terminated  on  the  I9th  of  July 
following.  No  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  afterwards,  in 
1757,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  order  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  all  the  Acts  passed  at 
that  Parliament  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  the  same  were 
cancelled  and  burnt.f  Contemporary  writers,  however, 

*  Hardiman's  Hist.  Galway,  p.  248,  n. 
f  Morrin's  Pat.  Rolls.,  Preface. 
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have  written  of  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly,  which 
declared  itself  independent  of  the  Parliament  of  England, 
repealed  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and 
passed  an  Act  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liherty.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  receive 
their  own  tithes  from  the  members  of  their  own  commu 
nion,  whilst  the  professors  of  other  creeds  were  left  at 
liberty  to  pay  their  own  ministers,  without  being  harassed 
by  the  insulting  privilege  of  paying  the  ministers  of 
a  hostile  faith. 

The  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanations  having  been 
repealed,  the  ancient  Catholic  gentry  were  restored  to  their 
estates.  But  this  gleam  of  sunshine  was  of  short  dura 
tion — the  battle  of  Aughrim  was  lost  on  the  I2th  of  July, 
1691.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  that  decisive  engagement.  James  II.  was  soon  after 
forced  to  abdicate,  and  in  the  agony  of  his  mind  he  drew 
a  parallel  between  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  wicked  Tullia,  wife  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius  Superbus.  Each  of  those  daughters  fought 
against  her  father;  each  of  them  wrenched  the  sceptre 
from  her  father's  hand  !  The  genius  of  Livy  and  the  virtue 
of  the  Roman  people  have  condemned  the  memory  of 
Tullia  and  Tarquin  the  Proud  to  a  bad  immortality.  The 
genius  of  Hume  has  condemned  the  memory  of  Mary  and 
William  of  Orange,  pious  (!)  and  immortal,  also  to  immor 
tality  ! 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  left,  in  1691,  his  Episcopal 
residence  at  Clonbur,  near  Cong,  and  in  company  with  many 
other  churchmen  fled  to  France.  From  France  he  writes 
the  following  letter  descriptive  of  the  persecution  which, 
under  the  banner  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  prevailed 
then  in  Ireland  : — 
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"  To  the  Prefect  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda. 

"Paris,  28th  October,  1692. 

"  Since  my  escape  to  France  from  Ireland  many  pious 
ecclesiastics,  amongst  others  the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Ferns, 
have  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin  remained  as  much  as  possible  in  his  diocese ; 
but  finding  he  could  not  conceal  himself  in  the  city  or  escape 
the  snares  of  the  heretics,  he  retired  to  his  friends  in  the 
country,  and  lay  hidden,  sometimes  in  caves  and  caverns,  or 
wandered  through  the  woods  and  mountains  ;  he  was  at  length 
detected,  conveyed  to  Dublin,  and  cast  into  a  loathsome 
prison,  where  he  endured  repeated  insults,  and  much  misery 
and  hardship.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  was  liberated  on 
giving  bail  to  appear,  but  of  what  use  was  the  brief  respite  ? 
The  same  tortures  were  repeated  again — guards  were  sent  to 
watch  him  in  a  filthy  underground  prison  cell,  until  worn  out 
with  heavy  afflictions  this  faithful  servant  was  called  to  his 
Master  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  so  much  labour.  The  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin  is  now  two  months  dead.  God  grant  he  may 
have  a  successor  who  will  imitate  his  piety,  and  show  the  same 
zeal  in  the  ministiy. 

"  JAMES,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

From  1692  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Archbishop  Lynch  lived  principally  at  the  Irish  College  in 
Paris;  that  he  frequently  returned  to  his  diocese  is  cer 
tain,  for  frequent  registrations  of  his  return  are  enrolled 
in  the  Rolls  Office,  under  the  Act  for  the  registration  of 
Popish  Priests.  In  1707,  he  was,  as  appears  from  the 
Archives  of  the  Propaganda,  living  in  France.  On  the 
2 ist  of  November,  1710,  he  applied  for  a  coadjutor,  and 
wished  he  said  his  nephew,  Dominic  Lynch,  who  had  been 
twenty  years  his  Vicar-General,  to  be  appointed;  but  Lynch 
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died  in  the  same  year.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1713, 
Francis  Burke  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  John 
Burke,  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  appointed  by  the  Propa 
ganda  Coadjutor  to  Dr.  Lynch,  and  the  Pope  approved  of 
the  appointment  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  On  the 
3ist  of  October  following,  Archbishop  Lynch  expired  at 
the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  to  which  institution  he  be 
queathed  a  sum  of  ^25  a-year,  for  the  support  of  Galway 
students  studying  for  the  priesthood.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Paris,  where  a  marble 
bust  was  erected  to  his  memory.  We  have  already  stated 
that  a  picture  of  the  deceased  Archbishop  is  at  Barna^ 
near  Galway. 

During  the  forty-four  years  of  Doctor  Lynch's  rule  in 
the  See  of  Tuam,  its  revenues  were  enjoyed,  first  by  Doctor 
Parker,  who  was  Protestant  Archbishop,  from  1667  to 
1678,  and  then  by  Dr.  Vesey,  who  survived  the  Catholic 
prelate. 

(36.)  A.D.  1714. — FRANCIS  BURKE  owed  his  elevation 
in  the  Church  to  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  to  his  connec 
tion  with  the  House  of  Clanricarde.  Having  been 
Coadjutor  to  the  aged  Archbishop  Lynch,  he  was,  on  the 
death  of  that  prelate,  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  was 
consecrated  in  "  the  place  of  our  refuge/'  inrefugio  nostro, 
on  the  4th  of  April,  old  style,  by  Thadeus  Francis,  Bishop 
of  Killala — assistentilus  Jo/iannc  Bodkin  Prel.  de  Lackagh, 
and  another.  The  brief  for  exercising  all  archiepiscopal 
acts,  though  without  the  use  of  the  pallium,  was  issued  on 
the  i st  of  December,  1714;  and  another  brief  conferring 
the  pallium  was  dated  in  1716.  Penal  laws  were  now  in 
full  force  against  the  Roman  Church — Catholics  were 
disarmed  and  disfranchised,  and  could  neither  receive  nor 
impart  instruction.  Priests  were  banished  by  law — never- 
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thelcss  the  Church  of  Rome  was  advancing,  and  no  penal 
laws  could  kill  her  vitality  in  Ireland  !  Accordingly  we 
find  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Galway,  at  the  Lent 
Assizes,  held  on  the  29th  of  March,  171.5,  informing  the 
judges  that  the  "  Friars  were  returning  to  the  neighbour 
hood  of  their  old  abbeys  in  great  numbers  :  to  Ross,  near 
Headford,to  Athenry  and  other  places;"  and  that  "unregis 
tered  priests  were  actually  discovered  reading  Mass  ;  that 
great  numbers  of  the  Catholic  gentry  were  sending  their 
sons  abroad  to  receive  foreign  education  ;  that  Ulick  Burke, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  cousin  to  the  Popish 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  a-missing,  he  having  been  sent  to 
France.  That  James  Burke  of  OWER  is  a-missing,  that  he 
went  out  of  this  kingdom  a  year  ago,  and  we  are  informed 
is  in  France ;  so  also  is  Hyacinth  Nugent,  son  to  Thomas 
Nugent,  commonly  called  Lord  Riverston,  and  many 
others."* 

Of  Doctor  Burke's  life  little  is  recorded.  The  Catholic 
Bishops  then  shrunk  from  public  gaze;  they  courted 
obscurity,  and  they  found  it ;  and  the  state  of  the  laws 
under  which  they  existed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
eighteenth  century  shrouds  most  of  their  acts  in  an  im 
penetrable  obscurity. 

The  Archbishop  died  early  in  September,  1723.  On  the 
23rd  of  which  month,  "the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  being 
some  time  dead,"  Denis  Kelly  and  Bernard  O'Gara 
demanded  the  usual  faculties. f 

(37.)  A.D.  1724.  BERNARD  O'GARA. — The  O'Garas  were 
from  very  early  times  lords  of  a  great  territory  in  the  county 
of  Sligo.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  which  chronicle 

*  Record  Tower,  Dublin  Castle,  Presentments,  £c.,  Carton  62,  No.  558. 
t  Dr.  Brady's  Episcopal  Succession. 
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the  death  of  Roderic  O'Gara  in  1056,  give  full  details  of  this 
ancient  sept,  and  ninety-three  generations  are  said  to  bring 
back  their  line  to  Heber,  the  son  of  Milesius  !  In  1615,. 
Farrel  O'Gara  was  a  minor,  and  Sir  Theobald  Dillon, 
Knight,  had  a  grant  of  his  wardship.  He  was  afterwards, 
in  1634,  the  representative  of  the  county  Sligo  in  Parlia 
ment.  The  confiscations  of  Cromwell,  however,  left  this 
family  but  little  of  their  rank  or  property  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution  of  1688,  when  Colonel  Oliver  O'Gara,  head 
of  the  sept,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Slane, 
raised  a  regiment  in  King  James's  service,  which  bore  the 
name  of  "  O'Gara's  Infantry."  The  name  of  O'Gara  is  still 
remembered  in  the  Austrian  Military  Academy,  in  which 
General  Charles  O'Gara  founded  two  scholarships,  which 
are  open  first  to  the  sons  of  Irish  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  failing  such,  then  to  other 
youths  of  Irish  extraction  and  gentle  blood ;  the  annual 
value  of  each  scholarship  is  about  ^80,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  studies  the  foundation  scholars  are  fully  equipped  as 
lieutenants  in  the  Austrian  army.  The  O'Brady  Scholar 
ships  were  founded  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  same  insti 
tution,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  having  thereto 
the  right  of  presentation.*  Farrel  O'Gara,  dying  about 
1660,  left  one  son  Bernard,  the  father  of  two  sons,  Bernard 
and  Michael,  both  of  whom,  educated  in  foreign  countries, 
were  afterwards  Archbishops  of  Tuam.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Burke,  Bernard,  who  had  been 
some  years  on  the  mission,  was  appointed  Vicar-Capitular 
of  the  diocese,  and  was  selected  for  the  vacant  archbisophric 
by  the  Holy  See,  the  Papal  brief  bearing  date  23rd  Decem 
ber,  1 723.  Fearing  to  disclose  the  place  of  his  consecration, 

*  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  Vicissitudes  of  Families,  vol.  i.,  p.  n. 
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he  merely  states  that  he  was  consecrated  "  in  loco  refugii 
nostri"  in  "  our  place  of  refuge,"  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1724,  by  Gabriel  O'Kelly,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  assisted  by  the 
Reverend  Fathers  Denis  O'Kelly  and  John  Bodkin,  Digni 
taries  of  Tuam.  In  the  August  of  that  year  the  pallium 
was  demanded  for  him,  and  the  dispensing  brief  was 
issued  in  1726. 

The  oft-recurring  disputes  between  the  Archbishops  of 
Tuam  and  the  Wardens  of  Galway,  were  renewed  in  the 
early  years  of  Doctor  O'Gara's  episcopate.  The  ques 
tion  now  in  debate  having  reference  to  the  jurisdiction 
•of  "my  lord  of  Tuam"  over  the  Warden  and  Vicars 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Galway,  the 
cause  was  heard  in  Rome,  and  a  commission  was  issued, 
directed  to  Cornelius  O'Keeffe,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  autho 
rising;  him  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  entire  matter  in 
controversy.  The  inquiry  was  made,  and  upon  the  report 
which  was  adopted  at  Rome  there  was  a  decree  to  the 
effect  that  the  Archbishop  should,  and  of  right  ought,  to 
have  a  power  of  triennial  visitation — that  trials  and  dis 
putes  should  be  heard  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Warden, 
from  whom  an  appeal  lay  to  Tuam,  and  further,  that  in 
times  thereafter  to  come  the  elections  of  the  Warden 
should  be  triennial  and  not  annual,  as  in  times  past  they 
had  been.  These  arrangements  were  afterwards  by  the 
Bull  of  Pope  Clement  XII.  confirmed. 

The  obscurity  with  which  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Archbishops  of  Tuam  is  shrouded,  deepens  as  we  advance 
into  the  long  night  of  the  last  century.  The  Popery  laws 
were  then  in  full  force — Catholics  were  excluded  from  the 
university,  from  the  senate,  and  from  the  bar.  Hypocrisy 
prevailed,  and  many  a  Catholic  young  man  of  shining 
abilities  was  forced  by  a  cruel  necessity  to  apostatise,  as 
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a  condition  precedent  to  his  call  to  the  bar.  Quid  non 
mortaliapectora  cogis,  auri  sacra  fames !  The  archbishops, 
barely  tolerated,  had  no  cathedrals,  and  their,  lives  in. 
hourly  danger,  were  spent  in  the  mansions  of  the  gentry. 
Sometimes  they  were  dragged  from  their  privacy,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  journals  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
their  names  to  be  met  with.  Now  in  those  days  amongst 
the  converts  to  the  Protestant  Church  was  one  whose 
lapse  from  the  Catholic  ranks  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
Archbishop  O'Gara.  The  Berminghams,  Lords  of 
Athenry,  and  premier  barons  of  Ireland,  had  from  age  to 
age  been  the  founders  of  monasteries  and  the  promoters 
of  the  holy  faith ;  but  in  1726,  Thomas,  the  twenty-first 
Lord  Athenry,  openly  conformed  to  Protestantism,*  and 
had  the  rashness  to  write  to  inform  the  Archbishop  of 
his  change.  The  prelate  replied  in  words  more  intem 
perate  than  wise,  and  entrusted  his  letter  to  one  Thady 
Glyn  to  deliver,  but  the  messenger  failed  to  fulfil  his 
mission,  and  in  some  time  afterwards  the  document  was 
found  in  his  house.  This  matter  was  brought  under  the 
the  notice  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  entire  cir 
cumstances  of  that  alarming  case,  and  accordingly  in  the 
Lords  Journals  of  1731,  the  following  resolution  ap 
pears  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  Bernard  O'Gara,  the  reputed  Popish  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  hath,  by  a  letter  dated  the  6th  of  June,  1726, 
written  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Athenry,  insolently  and 
scandalously  misrepresented  his  lordship." 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  then  ordered  to  take  the  said 
Bernard  O'Gara,  and  Thady  Glynn,  into  custody  ;  but  no 

*  IV.  Lodge's  Peerage,  17. 
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further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  this  peremp 
tory  order,  which  was  afterwards  on  the  I3th  of  October, 
1733,  renewed,  and  was,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  not  acted  upon. 

The  Acts  for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  faith  being, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  powerless  to  prevent  the 
increasing  growth  of  Popery  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  the  several  Protestant  prelates  were  requested 
to  make  a  return  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  state  of 
Romanism  in  their  respective  dioceses.  Upon  their 
returns  their  lordships  could  not  refrain  from  observing 
that  "  the  evidence  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  increase  of 
Popery  throughout  the  nation."  Doctor  Vesey,  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  his  return  as  to  the  state  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Tuam,  thus  informed  the  House  : — 

"  Bernard  O'Gara  is  the  reputed  Popish  Archbishop,  and 
there  are  within  his  dominion  seventy-five  old  Mass-houses," 
[as  he  contemptuously  calls  the  humble  Churches  in  which  the 
Catholics  were  forced  to  worship]  "  twelve  friaries,  fifty-seven 
priests,  three  nunneries,  and  thirty-two  Popish  schools,  wherein 
he  thinks  grammar  is  taught.  There  are  also  several  private 
chapels  ;  and  Masses  are  often  said  in  private  houses.  There 
young  men  under  the  canonical  age  are  often  ordained,  and 
then  go  into  foreign  countries  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and 
come  back  as  missionaries  ;  whereby  the  number  of  priests  is 
greatly  increased.  The  number  of  the  nuns  is  not  known." 

From  this  account  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam  appears  to 
have  been,  spite  of  persecution,  well  provided  with  re 
ligious  instruction.  Widely  different  was  the  condition 
of  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  "  There  are  two  old  forts  here, 
where  Masses  are  constantly  said.  Of  other  dioceses, 
we  find  as  follows  : — 
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Kilmore  and  Ardagh. — There  are  thirty-eight  huts 
used  as  Mass-houses,  and  many  moveable  altars.  In 
some  parishes  Masses  are  said  in  the  fields. 

FERNS. — Moveable  altars  in  the  fields,  twenty-one  old 
and  ten  new  Mass-houses. 

ELPHIN. — Masses  are  said  in  huts.* 

Archbishop  O'Gara's  place  of  residence  is  unknown,  and 
thelastdocumentthatbearshissignatureisacertificatedated 
the  8th  of  November,  1738^  authenticating  a  pedigree 
of  the  MacDermots  of  Coolavin,  Princes  of  Moylurg. 
The  Catholic  prelates  during  the  last  century  were  in  the 
habit  of  thus  vouching  the  pedigrees  of  the  chief  Catholic 
families  of  the  country,  when  members  of  these  families 
sought  for  preferment  either  in  France,  Spain,  or 
Austria.  Their  evidence  was  admitted  in  those  countries, 
as  none  were  better  acquainted  than  they  were  with  the 
descent  and  alliances  of  the  leading  members  of  their 
flocks.  His  Grace  died  in  the  month  of  June,  1740. 

(38.)  A.D.  1740.  MICHAEL  O'GARA.  This  prelate  was 
appointed  by  the  Papal  brief  of  the  igth  of  September, 
1740.  Of  his  acts  and  deeds  little  is  chronicled,  probably 
for  the  political  reasons  we  have  already  given,  in  the 
chronicles  of  that  day.  We  learn  that  he  was  in 
Paris  in  1741,  as  his  approbation  to  Dunlevy's  Cate 
chism  of  Christian  Doctrine  is  dated  from  that  city. 
So  cautious  was  his  Grace  in  avoiding  the  danger  of 
taking  the  title  of  his  See,  that  he  merely  signs  his  name 
to  that  document,  with  the  letters  "  A.  T,"  which  meant 
"  Archbishop  of  Tuam."  The  following  is  the  certificate 
of  approval  : — 


*  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  iii.,  A.D.  1731,  p.  206,  et  seq. 
f  Renehan,  p.  2 — note. 
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"  I  do  hereby  certify  to  have  attentively  read  and  examined 
the  Irish  and  English  Catechism  by  M.  Andrew  Dunlevey, 
Director  of  the  Irish  community  in  Paris,  which  in  all  points 
is  very  conformable  to  Scripture  and  traditions,  and  very  use 
ful  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  faith 
ful  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  clearly  containing  the 
articles  of  faith  and  purity  of  Christian  morality.  — Given  at 
Paris  the  iSth  of  April,  1741. 

"  MICHAEL  O'GARA,      A.  T. 

"  THOMAS  GALLAGHER,  B.  K.  (id  est  Bishop  of  Kildare.) 

"  PATRICK  M'DONOUG,  B.  K.  (Bishop  of  Killaloe.)" 

The  Archbishop,  in  1745,  introduced  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  into  the  archdiocese.  This  is  all  that 
is  known  of  the  two  O'Garas.  Even  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Michael  is  not  with  certainty  fixed. 

(39.)  A.D.   1749. — MARK  SKERRETT.      The    appoint 
ment  of   this    prelate,     who    was   of  the   family   of    the 
Skerretts  of  BallindufT,  was  due  to   the  influence  of  the 
Pretender  at    the    Court    of    Rome.       On   the    22nd   of 
January,    1749,   our   prelate  was    consecrated    Bishop  of 
Killala,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  following  was   translated 
to  Tuam.     On  the   ist  September,  1/52,  he   presided  at 
a  synod,  which  was  attended  by  Doctors  Donelan,  Bishop 
of  Clonfert;    O'Kelly,   Bishop   of    Elphin ;     McDonnell, 
Bishop  of  Killala;   Kilkelly,  of  Kilmacduagh ;  and  by  the 
Warden  of  Galway.     Dr.  Renehan  states  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  many  of  the  pastorals   of  Doctor  Skerrett, 
dated  respectively  1752-54-63,  and  72  ;   but  these  pastorals 
never  appeared  in  the  public  press.     As  the  Archbishop's 
term  of  office  was  during  the  worst  period  of  the  penal 
laws — from  i  749  to  17^5,  we  can,  as  we  have  said,  expect 
to   find   but  little  record  of  a   life  carefully   hidden  from 
public  view.     The  very  existence  of  a  Catholic  was  then 
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ignored  in  law,  the   legal    presumption   being  that  every 
Irishman  was  a  Protestant.     Indeed,  it  was  so  laid  down 
by  Chief  Baron  Bowes,  afterwards   Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  in  the  case   of  "The   King  v.    Saul/'   where 
one  Lawrence  Saul  was  indicted   for  having  harboured  a 
young  lady,  whose  friends  sought   to  compel  her  to   join 
the  Established  Church.     His  lordship  is  reported  to  have 
said   that   "  the  law  does  not  presume  a   Papist  to   have 
existence  in  this  country,  nor  can    they  breathe  without 
the  connivance   of  the   Government."     The  Government 
did   indeed  connive  at  the  existence  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  existence  of  the  bishops  was  different,  for 
their  attachment  to   the  fallen   House  of  Stuart  was  well 
known,  and  so  they  lived  for  the  most  part  in  dioceses  neigh 
bouring  to  their  own,  and  as  much  as  possible  away  from 
public  notoriety,  sometimes  in  the  houses  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  in  the  garb  of  servants,  and  used  to  traverse  their 
dioceses    in    the  disguise    of    pipers    or    wandering  min 
strels.     They   were   never   addressed   as   "  my  lord,"  but 
were  known   by  the   familiar  names   of  "  Father  Mark," 
"  Father  Michael,"  or  "  Father  Philip,"  as  the  case  might 
be.     The  non-residence  of  bishops  within  their  dioceses 
was  productive  of  much  evil,  nor  was  the  Court  of  Rome 
unmindful   of  its  magnitude ;  and  accordingly  the  Arch 
bishop,   in   common   with   Dr.  Lannegan,  of  Dublin,  and 
others,  were     "  encouraged    henceforth    to    reside  within 
their  dioceses,  and   in  every  second  year  to  report  to  the 
Nuncio  at    Brussels    the    state  of  the    Catholic   religion 
within  their  Sees,  making  especial  note  of  how  ecclesias 
tical   discipline   was    enforced."      Doctor  Skerrett's   resi 
dence  was  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  parish  of  Annadown, 
close  to  his  kinsman  of  BallindufT. 

The   long  night  of  persecution  was   now  drawing  to  a 
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close.  In  1778  the  independence  of  America  was 
acknowledged  by  France,  and  many  weeks  did  not  elapse 
until  a  bill  for  the  partial  relief  of  the  Catholics  passed 
the  English  Parliament.  In  the  session  of  that  year  was 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  "an  Act  for  the  relief  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom  professing  the 
Popish  religion,"*  and  thereby  it  was  enacted  that  "  from 
and  after  the  ist  day  of  August,  1778,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  and  for  any  Papist  or  person  professing  the 
Popish  religion  to  take,  hold,  and  enjoy  any  lease  or  leases 
of  land  for  any  term  not  exceeding  999  years.''  The  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1778  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  but 
it  was  not  taken  until  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had 
swept  through  the  British  seas — while  an  army  of  40,000 
Irish  volunteers  was  enrolled  to  protect  the  country.  In 
3  780  Lord  Cornwallis's  army  surrendered  to  the  French 
in  North  America,  and  in  1782  the  Irish  Parliament 
became  a  free  one.  Other  concessions  were  made  to  the 
long  oppressed  Catholics.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  they  uere  enabled  to  acquire  freehold 
property  for  lives  or  inheritance,  and  were  permitted 
to  open  schools  and  educate  their  youth  in  literature 
and  in  religion.  The  Catholic  prelates,  however,  as  yet 
shunned  notoriety,  and  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  Arch 
bishop  Skerret  little  is  recorded.  Before  his  time  the  mass 
in  Tuam  was  said  in  private  houses  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
as  it  was  in  many  parts  of  the  diocese.  The  stations 
still  in  use  all  over  the  country  are  popular  remnants  of 
this  description  of  worship.  In  1/83  a  new  chapel  (the 
cathedral)  was  opened  in  the  chapel  lane.  Though  many 
concessions  had  been  made,  the  Catholics  were  still 

*   17  and  18  George  III.,  chap.  xlix. 
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regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  and  were  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  franchise,  but  thev  were  nearing  the  promised 
land  of  liberty,  though  Doctor  Skerrett  did  not  live  to  see 
it.  Like  Moses  on  Mount  Nebo  he  saw  it  from  afar. 
Dying  in  1784,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  Catholic 
churchyard,  in  the  town  of  Tuarn. 

(40.)  A.D.  1785.  — PHILIP  PHILLIPS. — The  family  of 
Phillips  deduces  its  early  origin  from  Wales.  The  branch 
to  which  the  Archbishop  belonged  was  that  of  Clonmore 
House,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  He  was  one  of  three 
brothers,  and  in  early  youth  he  aspired  to  a  military  life, 
and  entered  the  Austrian  service.  After  some  years  his 
thoughts  turned  upon  holier  things,  and  he  joined  the 
priesthood  ;  but  the  place  of  his  ordination  is  unknown. 
Most  probably  it  was  abroad,  for  he  was  appointed  Chap 
lain  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  London,  where  he  was 
familiarly  called  Captain  Phillips.  His  long  residence,  in 
foreign  countries  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
Pretender,  who,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  See  of 
Killala,  nominated  him  bishop  of  that  diocese.  The  Pope 
accordingly  by  his  Apostolic  brief,  dated  24th  November, 
1760,  appointed  him  thereto  ;  but  the  brief  does  not  state 
that  the  appointment  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  nomi 
nation  of  tke  King  de  jure,  sed  mm  de  facto  of  Great 
Britain.  Such  a  declaration  would  be  sure  to  fall  under 
the  cognizance  of  George  IF  I.,  and  imperil  the  existence 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  British  isles;  who  would 
of  course  incur  the  odium  of  being  agents  to  the  fallen 
House  of  Stuart.  His  Holiness,  however,  hastened  on  the 
same  day,  by  his  apostolic  letter,  to  explain  to  the  prince 
how  the  omission  was  not  in  derogation  of  his  royal 
perogative.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  remark 
able  letter : — 
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"  Clement  XIII.,  Pope.  To  our  dearly  beloved  son  in 
Christ,  James  the  illustrious  King  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Beloved  son  in  Christ,  health  and  apostolic  benediction. 

"  Whereas,  we  by  our  apostolic  letters  of  this  date,  issued  in 
the  similar  form  of  a  brief,  the  purport  whereof  we  wish  to  be 
fully  and  sufficiently  expressed  and  inserted  in  these  presents, 
have  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Killala,  now  vacant  in 
your  kingdom  of  Ireland,  our  beloved  son  Philip  Phillips,  of 
whose  qualities  to  support  the  weight  of  such  an  office  we 
have  had  the  necessary  testimonials. 

"  And  Whereas,  we  were  of  opinion  that  in  our  said  letters 
no  mention  need  have  been  made  of  the  nomination 
made  by  your  Majesty.  Now  we,  by  these  presents,  expressly 
declare  that  our  intention  was  and  now  is  that  from  this 
omission  which  the  condition  of  the  present  time  demanded, 
no  detriment  should  occur  to  your  prerogative  of  nomina 
tion  ;  but  that  all  your  rights  should  be  preserved  un 
touched  and  inviolate,  just  as  if  they  had  expressly  been  set 
forth  in  our  said  apostolic  letters — which  we  trust  you  will 
accept  as  a  proof  of  the  close  and  paternal  affection  with  which 
we  now  embrace  you  in  the  Lord ;  and  we  hereby  impart  to 
your  Majesty  our  apostolic  benediction.  Given  at  Rome, 
under  the  Ring  of  the  Fisherman,  the  24th  day  of  November, 
1760,  in  the  third  year  of  our  pontificate." 

This  letter  of  the  Pope  demonstrates  that  the  Pretender 
claimed,  and  had  his  claim  allowed,  of  appointing  the 
bishops  to  the  Irish  Sees.  The  celebrated  Doctor  Doyle, 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  in  his  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  states  : — 

"  The  right  of  presenting  to  all  the  Sees  in  Ireland  was  vested, 
by  usage  or  by  law,  I  do  not  know  which,  in  the  Stuart  family 
previous  to  their  being  expelled  from  these  countries';  and 
whilst  a  descendant  of  that  family  remained  at  Rome,  he  was 
accustomed  to  recommend  to  the  Catholic  Sees.  From  the 
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death  of  the  late  pretender  (Cardinal  York)  in  1807  to  the 
present  time,  the  right  of  appointment  to  bishoprics  in  Ireland 
has  rested  solely  and  exclusively  in  the  Pope." 

By  this  it  would  appear  that  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of 
the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  did  claim  the  prerogative,  and 
did  exercise  it. 

Doctor  Phillips  ruled  in  the  See  of  Killala  for  sixteen 
years.  In  1776,  he  was  translated  to  Achonry,  where  he 
remained  nine  years;  and  finally,  on  the  22nd  of  Novem 
ber,  1785,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  ability,  and  frequently 
rode  to  distant  churches,  there  to  mix  unobserved  with  the 
congregation,  in  order  to  hear  the  sermons  preached  by  the 
officiating  priests.  His  charity  was  unbounded,  and  the 
episcopal  revenues  were  in  consequence  scarcely  sufficient 
for  his  wants. 

Having  gone,  in  1786,  to  the  Islands  of  Arran  to  ad 
minister  Confirmation,  he  was  constrained  to  sleep  on  a  bed 
of  rushes,  and  thus  got  bronchitis,  of  which  he  shortly  after 
died  at  Clonmore.  He  made  no  will,  but  in  his  room  was 
found  a  small  tin  canister,  containing  about  twenty  pounds, 
with  directions  as  to  the  charitable  purposes  for  which  he 
intended  it.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  family  vault,  in 
the  ruined  Abbey  of  Arlor.  His  seal,  long  after  his 
decease,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Thomas  Phillips 
of  Clonmore,  and  was  by  him  given  to  the  late  most  Rev. 
Doctor  JYPNicholas,  Bishop  of  Achonry. 

(41.)  A.D.  1787. —  BOETIUS  EGAN  was  a  member  of  an 
ancient  Catholic  family  living  at  Dunblayney,  near  Tuam. 
His  ancestor  had  been  seized  of  large  estates,  which  they 
forfeited  for  their  faith  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
name  of  Mac  Egan  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  Mac 
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Egans  were  in  old  times  brehons  or  judges  under  the 
O'Conors,  in  the  kingdom  of  Connaught.  Born  in  1734, 
the  early  youth  of  Boetius  Egan  was  spent  in  his  ancestral 
home,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  ecclesiastical  college 
of  Bordeaux.  Returning  to  his  native  province,  he  was 
selected  for  the  bishopric  of  Achonry,  in  1785,  and  in 
1787  was,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Phillips,  translated 
to  Tuam.  Of  the  date  of^his  ordination,  and  of  how  the 
years  that  intervened  between  his  ordination  and  consecra 
tion  were  spent,  whether  on  the  mission  at  home  or  in 
the  cloisters  abroad,  we  have  failed  to  discover. 

During  the  nine  years  he  was  Archbishop  of  Tuam  he 
resided  at  Dunblaney,  and  the  room  in  which  his  hours 
of  study  were  spent,  and  where  the  business  of  his  vast 
diocese  was  transacted,  is  still  called  "  the  Bishop's  room." 
Hardiman  says  that  he  was  an  "  able  and  vigilant  prelate." 
His  countenance  expressed  the  great  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  as  appears  by  his  picture,  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Higgins,  of  Tuam,  Esquire,  his  grand  nephew, 
who  has  also  treasured  up  his  pectoral  cross  and  chain. 

In  1792  the  Government  brought  in  a  bill  further  to 
relax  the  penal  code,  and  in  the  following  year  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  acquire  the  elective  franchise,  and  to  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament.  The  bar  was  thrown  open 
to  Catholics  ;  they  might  become  barristers,  but  not  King's 
Counsel  ;  the  bench  was  closed  against  them,  but  they 
could  be  attorneys  or  solicitors,  could  be  freemen  of  lay 
corporations,  could  be  grand-jurymen,  magistrates  and 
officers  in  the  army.  Overjoyed  with  those  concessions, 
the  Roman  Catholics  became  the  most  loyal  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  separated  themselves  from  the 
republicans  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  been 
unhappily  captivated  by  the  rapid  spread  of  French  opinions 
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amongst  them.  Archbishop  Egan  scorned  to  seek 
through  foreign  aid  a  perfect  emancipation.  He  was 
sensible  that  his  religion,  notwithstanding  her  political 
disabilities,  now  enjoyed  a  protection  under  the  British 
Constitution  which  the  Catholics  of  France  might  well 
have  envied.  On  the  29th  January,  1793,  Louis  XVI. 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  the  following  month  of 
February,  England  declared  war  against  that  infidel  govern 
ment.  Every  sentiment  of  abhorrence  was  at  that  time 
awakened  against  the  French  republic,  whose  avowed 
infidelity  disgusted  every  nation  in  Europe.  Religion 
had  there  been  by  a  public  decree  abolished.  There 
infancy  came  into  the  world  without  a  blessing,  and 
there  old  age  left  it  without  a  hope.  The  churches  had 
been  everywhere  there  pllaged — in  some  places  their 
costly  ornaments — the  memorials  of  the  piety  of  former 
ages,  had  been  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  that  diabolical 
government.  The  Lord's  Day  had  been  in  Catholic 
France  abolished,  and  multitudes  of  the  French  clergy 
had  fled  to  Protestant  England,  where  they  found  a 
generous  hospitality,  while  the  scaffolds  of  Paris 
were  streaming  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs — of 
priests  and  of  nuns.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things 
that  the  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  with  five  Bishops,  thus  addressed 
George  III.,  King  of  England  :  — 

"  Whilst  we  lament  the  necessity  that  inflicts  the  calamity  of 
war  upon  any,  even  the  most  depraved  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
we  incessantly  supplicate  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  events, 
that  he  may  crown  you  with  the  glory  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  that  atheistical  faction  which  aims  at  the  subversion  of 
every  religious  and  moral  principle. 
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"  We  look  towards  that  unhappy  country  (France)  which  is 
the  object  of  hostility,  and  acknowledge  with  humble  thanks 
giving  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  which,  under  the 
best  of  constitutions,  has  bestowed  upon  the  land  we  live  in 
freedom  exempt  from  anarchy,  protection  against  oppression, 
and  a  prince  calculated  by  his  wisdom  and  virtue  to  preserve 
that  happy  condition  of  society." 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  death  of 
the  King  of  France,  there  reigned  in  that  unhappy 
country  a  reign  of  terror  which  spared  neither  age,  nor 
rank,  nor  sex.  In  France  the  churches  were  closed 
against  Christian  worship,  while  the  goddess  of  reason 
was  enthroned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  an 
abandoned  woman  was  seated  for  admiration  on  the 
high  altar  of  that  noble  and  degraded  edifice.  While 
these  things  were  being  done  by  a  fiendish  government  in 
Catholic  France,  the  Protestant  government  of  England 
were  retracing  their  steps,  and  were  doing  honor  to 
the  long  dishonoured  Church.  In  1795  the  Irish 
Parliament  passed  an  Act*  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Maynooth,  "  for  the  better  education  of 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  The 
first  trustees  appointed  by  the  Act  were  Lord  Clare,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  Lord  Clonmel,  Chief  Justice; 
Lord  Carleton,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  Chief 
Baron  Yelverton ;  the  Earl  of  Fingal ;  Lords  Gorman stown 
and  Kenmare,  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  Bart. ;  Sir  Thomas 
Ffrench,  Bart. ;  Thomas  Stronge,  Esq. ;  Richard  O'Reily, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  John  Thomas 
Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  Thomas 
Bray,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  BOETIUS 

*  35  Geo.  III.,  ch.  21. 
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EGAN,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM  ;  six 
Bishops,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hussey,  the  first  president. 
By  this  Act  a  sum  of  ^8,000  was  granted  for  the  foun 
dation  of  the  College.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons 
were.,  however,  opposed  to  any  further  Catholic  emancipa 
tion,  for,  according  to  Lord  Clare,  they  feared  with  a  well- 
grounded  fear  "  that  the  descendants  of  those  Catholics 
who  had  lost  their  estates  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
would,  if  they  obtained  a  footing,  soon  obtain  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  be  sure  then  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  recover  possession  of  their 
estates,  which  limitation  alone  could  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man  be  a  bar  to/'  And  thus  the  Protestants  were 
separated  from  the  Catholics  by  a  wide  gulf,  over  which  it 
was  impossible  then  to  pass.  Nor  were  the  Protestant 
population,  during  the  eighteen  years  that  the 'enfranchised 
Irish  Parliament  sat,  satisfied  with  its  constitution.  It 
consisted  of  three  hundred  members,  of  whom  only 
eighty-four  were  returned  by  the  counties,  cities,'  and 
important  towns,  while  two  hundred  and  sixteen  sat  for 
boroughs.  Of  this  latter  number,  two  hundred  were 
returned  by  individuals,  and  not  by  bodies  of  electors,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  of  these  were  returned  by  ten  persons; 
while  several  of  the  boroughs  had  no  resident  electors 
whatever,  and  some  of  them  but  one ;  and  on  the  whole, 
two-thirds  of  the  so-called  representatives  of  the  people 
were  elected  by  less  than  one  hundred  individuals  !  Even 
the  county  representation,  the  only  portion  of  this  misera 
ble  system  which  could  be  in  any  sense  deemed  represen 
tative,  was  grossly  defective  alike  in  its  principles  and 
in  its  practical  agency.  To  launch  into  the  history  of  the 
country  in  those  times  would  be  outside  the  course  we 
have  shaped  for  ourselves.  We  shall  merely  observe, 
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that  the  Catholic  clergy  saw  the  difficulty  of  the  situation, 
and  accordingly  petitioned  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
emancipation  and  reform  by  all  the  ways  within  the  con 
stitution  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  rebellion  and  revolution 
were  to  them  objects  of  horror.  They  were  witnesses  of 
what  was  being  done  in  France  ;  they  had  knowledge  too 
of  how  their  ancestors  had  suffered  by  rebellion  in  former 
times,  and  now  they  were  as  a  body  loyal  to  the  throne. 
"  Scarcely  a  parish  in  the  kingdom/'  writes  Mr.  Plowden 
(a  Catholic  writer  and  member  of  the  Bar),  "  from  which 
an  address  of  loyalty  was  not  issued  and  signed  by  the 
priest  of  the  flock,"  "and  those  addresses  were  procured 
by  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  and  higher  clergy." 
Archbishop  Egan's  last  political  act  was  affixing  his  sig 
nature  to  the  following  Address  ;  which,  however,  he  did 
not  live  to  see  presented  to  the  viceroy.  To  those  who 
have  charged  the  Catholic  clergy  with  being  the  fomenters 
of  rebellion,  this  document,  trumpet-tongued,  speaks  in 
answer : — 

"The  Address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  presented 
to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  3oth  of  May, 
1798,  (being  seven  days  after  the  outbreak.) 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  think  it  necessary  at  this 
moment  publicly  to  declare  our  firm  attachment  to  his  Majesty's 
royal  person,  and  to  the  Constitution  under  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live. 

"  We  feel  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
the  danger  to  which  both  are  exposed  from  the  implacable  and 
enterprising  enemy,  menancing  invasion  from  abroad,  and  from 
evil-disposed  men,  compassing  treason  within  his  M  esty's 
kingdom.  Under  these  impressions  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
remove,  by  open  and  explicit  declarations,  every  idea  of  coun- 
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tenance  afforded  on  our  part  to  a  conduct  bearing  even  the 
appearance  of  indifference  or  indiscretion.  Allow  us  to  assure 
your  Excellency,  that  we  contemplate  with  horror  the  evils  of 
every  description  which  the  conduct  of  the  French  Republic  has 
produced  in  every  nation,  hitherto  weak  enough  to  be  deluded 
with  its  promises  of  liberty,  and  offers  of  paternity.  We  antici 
pate  similar  misfortunes  as  awaiting  those,  his  Majesty's  king 
doms,  in  the  deprecated  event  of  successful  invasion.  With 
confidence  we  state  our  determination  not  to  be  outdone,  by 
any  description  of  our  fellow-subjects,  in  our  zealous  endeavours 
in  averting  that  calamity ;  and  although  anxious  to  enjoy,  free 
of  every  restriction,  the  full  benefit  of  our  Constitution,  we 
reject  with  indignation  any  idea  of  removing  the  restrictions 
under  which  we  still  labour,  by  means  of  foreign  invasion,  or 
by  any  other  step  inconsistent  with  the  known  laws  of  the  land. 
We  prefer  without  hesitation  our  present  state  to  any  alteration 
thus  obtained ;  and  with  gratitude  to  the  best  of  Kings,  and  to 
our  enlightened  Legislature,  we  acknowledge  such  a  share  of 
political  liberty  and  advantage  already  in  our  possession  as 
leaves  us  nothing  to  expect  from  foreign  aid,  nor  any  motive  to 
induce  us  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  tried  benignity  of  our 
Sovereign,  and  the  unbiassed  determination  of  the  Legislature 
as  the  source  of  future  advantage. 

"  We  cannot  avoid  expressing  to  your  Excellency  our  regret 
at  seeing  many  of  our  persuasion  engaged  in  unlawful  associa 
tions  and  practices ;  yet  we  trust  that  your  Excellency's  dis 
cernment  will  lead  you  to  make  every  just  allowance  for  the 
facility  with  which  men,  open  to  delusions  from  their  situation 
in  life,  are  led  astray  from  particular  duty.  It  should  be  our 
endeavour  to  recall  such  men  to  a  sense  of  that  duty,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  how  inconsistent  their  conduct  is  with 
their  real  interests,  and  how  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the 
religion  they  profess ;  nor  shall  we  less  endeavour  by  our  con 
duct  to  convince  all  descriptions  of  our  fellow-subjects  how 
much  we  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  all 
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considerations  of  religious  distinctions,  and  joining  in  our  com 
mon  effort  for  the  preservation  of  our  constitution,  and  of  social 
order,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  against  a  nation  whose 
avowed  principles  aim  at  the  destruction  of  them  all. 

"  We  request  that  your  Excellency  will  make  these  our  senti 
ments  known  to  his  Majesty,  and  we  rely  with  unfeigned  con 
fidence  on  your  Excellency's  acknowledged  candour  and 
honesty,  that  you  represent  us  in  that  light  to  which  we  venture 
to  hope  our  conduct  and  principles  have  given  us  a  just  claim. 

11  Signed, 

"RICHARD  O'REILLY,  D.D.,  R.C.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
"  J.  T.  TROY,  D.D.,  R.C.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
"BoETius  EGAN,  D.D.,  R.C.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
"THOMAS  O'CoNOR,  D.D.,  R.C.,  Bishop  of  Achonry,  (Sylane, 

Tuam.) 

"EDWARD  DILLON,  D.D.,  R.C.,  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh. 
"  (And  nearly  all  the  Catholic  prelates),  also  Lords  Gormans- 
town,  Kenmare,  Southwell,  Fingal,  Hon.  Gerald  Dillon,  and 
by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth."  * 

Doctor  Egan,  having  ruled  over  his  dioceses  during 
eleven  years,  died  suddenly  at  Dunblaney,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1798  ;  by  his  death  several  leading  families  in  the 
county  were  cast  into  mourning. 

(42.)  A.D.  1798. — EDWARD  DILLON.— This  distin 
guished  ecclesiastic  was  born  at  Carna,  near  Ballinasloe, 
in  1739?  tmt  of  his  place  of  education,  and  where  he  was 
ordained,  we  are  entirely  uninformed.  Before  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  he  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora;  and  whilst  he  ruled  those 
united  dioceses  he  laboured  strenuously  to  promote  law 
and  order  amongst  a  people,  whom  the  emissaries  of  the 

*  Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine,  August,  1798,  p.  560. 
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French  Government  had  laboured  to  poison  with  their 
poisonous  doctrines.  Secret  associations,  under  whatso 
ever  name  they  may  be  banded  together,  he  denounced. 
The  following  Address  to  his  spiritual  subjects  is  worthy 
of  remembrance  : — 

"Address  of  Dr.  Dillon,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilmac- 
duagh  and  Kilfenora,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  said 
diocese — 

"  KILCORNAN,  6th  April,  1798. 

"  Health  and    Benediction. — A  father  who   looks  on  with 
silent  indifference  whilst  danger  and  ruin  in  a  thousand  shapes 
threaten  his  family,  may  be  considered  as  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  human  nature.     The   emotions   of  paternal  affection 
have  never  vibrated  in  his  heart.     Studious  of  his  own  ease, 
attentive  to  himself  alone,  wholly  occupied  in  gratifying  his  in 
clinations,  or  consulting  his  own  safety,  he  feels  no  alarm  on 
seeing  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  his  children,  and  suffers  them 
without  a  pang  to  rush  on  to  unavoidable  destruction.      Such 
exactly  would  be  my  case,  should  I  omit  at  this  time  to  warn 
you  of  the  danger  with  which  you  are  surrounded.     If  feeling 
the  most  tender  solicitude  for  your  temporal  as  well  as  eternal 
welfare,  would  entitle  me  to  be  considered  by  you  in  the  light 
of  a  father,  I  conceive  myself  to  have  an  undoubted  claim  to 
that  endearing  appellation  ;  but  I  am  called  upon  by  a  tie  of 
superior  nature — that    bond   which    unites   the  pastor  to  his 
flock,  that  sacred  and  awful  obligation  which  I  contracted  on 
being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  this  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  to  address  you  on  the  present  calamitous  occasion. 

"  There  is  not  one  amongst  you  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
oaths  and  associations  which  have  entailed  misfortunes  on 
various  districts  of  the  kingdom.  How  many  atrocities  have 
you  heard  committed  by  persons  belonging  to  societies  of  a 
dangerous  tendency?  Suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  these 
oaths  and  associations  have  been  proscribed  by  the  Legislature 
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under  the  severest  penalties.  And  it  would  be  doing  an  injury 
to  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  your  principles,  to  suppose  that 
any  of  you  could  be  so  little  acquainted  with  the  obligations 
which  he  owes  to  society,  as  not  to  know  that  you  are  bound 
by  the  law  of  God  to  obey  the  ordinances  of  the  State  in  all 
civil  and  temporal  concerns.  What  could  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  state  of  that  country  in  which  it  would  be  permitted 
to  each  individual  to  contradict  the  laws,  to  withdraw  his  alle 
giance,  to  oppose  the  legislature  !  The  law  of  God  in  the  Gos 
pels,  commands  us  to  obey  our  rulers.  St.  Paul  is  clear  on 
the  subject. 

"  But,  waiving  those  considerations,  your  own  interest,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  district  in  which  you  reside,  call  upon 
you  to  avoid  with  the  utmost  caution  all  illegal  oaths  and 
combinations  ;  thrice  happy  people,  if,  while  the  thunder  of 
anarchy  growls  at  a  distance,  you  are  allowed  to  quietly  par 
take  of  your  frugal  fare,  and  compose  yourself  to  rest  without 
dread  of  the  assassin  or  the  midnight  robber. 

"  There  are  amongst  us  men  who  tell  us  with  an  ill-dis 
sembled  satisfaction  that  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
hopes  of  escaping  a  visit  from  the  French,  and  that  we  shall  be 
at  length  compelled  to  bend  under  the  iron  rod  of  tyrants 
more  desperate  than  any  kings  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  their 
nation. 

"In  the  meantime  let  me  conjure  you  to  reject  with  horror 
all  clandestine  oaths  which  may  be  proposed  to  you.  As  for 
my  part,  it  will  be  the  pride  of  my  life,  and  the  greatest  con 
solation  I  can  enjoy  here  below,  should  I  be  in  any  degree 
instrumental  in  preserving  you  from  the  machinations  of 
dangerous  and  designing  men.  I  may  surely  say,  without  pre 
sumption,  that  1  have  a  juster  claim  to  your  confidence  than 
those  workers  of  iniquity  who  delight  in  darkness. 

"  EDWARD  DILLON." 

*  Lord  Castlereagh's  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  172. 
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Though  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  great 
in  the  year  1798,  it  was  yet  unable  to  restrain  multitudes 
from  joining  the  standard  of  revolt  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  leaders  of  that  band  of  men  known  as  the  United 
Irishmen,  who  hesitated  not  to  invite  the  French  Govern 
ment  to  land  their  troops  on  the  Irish  shores.  The  well- 
disposed  were  alarmed  at  the  threatened  invasion,  of  which 
Doctor  Dillon  thus  writes  : — 

"  The  wrath  of  heaven  could  scarcely  visit  us  with  a  more 
dreadful  scourge  than  that  of  a  French  invasion.  Witness  the 
atrocities  that  have  marked  their  steps  in  every  country  into 
which  they  have  introduced  themselves.  Our  churches  pil 
laged,  our  holy  religion  proscribed,  our  Holy  Father  stripped  of 
that  property  which  enabled  him  to  display  a  generosity  and 
benevolence  worthy  of  his  high  position,  and  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  amongst  the  most  distant  nations  of  the 
globe.  Such  are  the  blessings  which,  under  the  name  of 
liberty,  have  been  bestowed  upon  many  neighbouring  countries 
by  the  rulers  of  the  French  people." 

Doctor  Dillon  penned  this  pastoral  shortly  previous  to 
the  Lent  of  1798,  when  the  See  of  Tuam  was  vacant; 
and  the  priests  of  the  archdiocese  marked  their  approba 
tion  of  his  conduct  by  electing  him  as  dignissimus  to 
fill  the  chair  of  St.  Jarlath. 

The  23rd  day  of  the  month  would  appear  to  be  an 
unlucky  day*  for  Ireland.  Thus  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
1641,  the  great  rebellion  commenced;  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1798,  another  rebellion  broke  out,  and  on  the  231x1 
of  July,  1803 — strange  coincidence  ! — Emmett's  rebellion 
took  place.  Immediately  following  the  outbreak,  the 

*  Vide  an  interesting  chapter  On  Lucky  and  Unlucky  Days,  in  Disraeli's 
u  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
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Catholic  prelates,  of  whom  Doctor  Dillon  was  one, 
published  an  Address  directed  "  to  such  of  the  deluded 
people  in  rebellion  against  his  Majesty's  Government 
as  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion/'  calling  upon 
them  "  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  thank 
the  Almighty  that  they  were  not  subject  to  an  infidel 
government,  who  feared  not  God  nor  regarded  man." 
This  Address  awakened  many  to  the  dangers  of  their 
situation.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May  the  signal 
for  the  revolt  was  to  be  the  stoppage  of  the  night  mails 
going  out  of  Dublin.  Fighting  was  expected  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin,  and  the  loyal  citizens  in  consequence  flew  to 
arms,  and  formed  themselves  into  various  corps — the 
college  corps,  the  lawyers'  corps,  and  many  another.  On 
the  roll  of  the  lawyers'  corps  is  the  immortal  name  of 
DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 

The  history  of  that  wild  and  unhappy  movement  has 
been  written  over  and  over  again.  Our  province  is  not  to 
re-write  it.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  rebellion  was 
stamped  out — stamped  out  within  two  months  from  the 
night  of  the  outbreak ;  but  what  writer  has  written  of  the 
woes  that  that  miserable  movement  brought  on  the  fami- 

O 

lies  of  the  misguided  men  who  joined  it  ?  French  assist 
ance  was  promised,  but  French  assistance  came  not — if 
indeed  we  except  the  mad  attempt  at  Killala,  when  it  was 
all  too  late,  when  the  crisis  had  already  passed,  when  the 
country  had  already  sunk  into  the  sleep  of  exhaustion 
after  the  short  but  bloody  struggle  ! 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1798,  there  appeared  in  the 
bay  of  Killala  a  few  French  ships,  sailing  under  the 
British  flag.  These  had  carried  across  the  seas  to  the 
Irish  shores,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  a  number  of 
horses,  and  a  force  of  i;ooo  men,  under  the  command  of 
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General     Humbert.       On     the     23rd    he    disembarked. 
Killala  capitulated  in  a  moment,  and  the   next  day  the 
French  busied  themselves  in  enrolling  recruits,  who  came 
"to  fight  for  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  for  France/' 
much    to    the    amusement    of    the   insulting    and    infidel 
officers  of  the  French  Republic.    Ballina  next  capitulated  ; 
and  on  the  26th,  with  800  Frenchmen,  together  with  his 
Irish  auxiliaries,  the  latter  of  whom,  however,  had  never  seen 
a  shot  fired  in  anger,  General  Humbert  was  on  the  march  for 
Castlebar,  which  was  held  by  General  Lake  and  a  force  of 
6,000  men.     That  this  daring  French  officer  crossed  the 
country  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  and  succeeded  for  so 
long  in  scattering  to  the  winds  the  forces  opposed  to  him 
was   a  brilliant   feat  of  generalship.      Castlebar   may  be 
said  to  lie  due  south  of  Ballina,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  high  road  about  18  miles   in  length.     Westward  of 
this  road  is  a  mountainous  country  terminating  close  to 
Castlebar,  at  a  point  known  as  the  Barnagee-gap.     This 
mountainous  district  was  then  untraversed  by  roads,  whilst 
bridle-paths  and  sheep-walks  were  the  only  ways  through 
the  wild  waste  of  country.     Now,  General  Lake   had  in 
telligence  that  the  French,  numbering   many  thousands, 
were  on  the  march  from  Ballina,  and  he  massed  his  troops 
accordingly  to  receive  them  as  they  advanced  by  the  high 
road  from   that  town ;  but  they   came    not  by  the  high 
road,  but  through  the  almost  impervious  mountain  passes, 
which    General    Humbert    had,  through   a  fifteen   hours' 
march  traversed,  and  they   were  on  the   heights  around 
Castlebar  at  the   break   of  the  morning   of  the   27th   of 
August.     Expected  by  the  northern  road,  he  had  nearly 
slipped  into  the  town  unmolested,  from  the  western  side. 
The  troops  of  General   Lake  at  last  got  glimpses  of  the 
lines  of   the    French  creeping  along  by   the  stone  walls 
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which  divided  the  fields,  and  opened  fire,  to  which  the 
French  replied,  while  their  cavalry  dashed  into  the  town, 
as  the  British  were  advancing  to  repel  them.  A  battle 
ensued  in  the  streets,  and  the  French  infantry,  through  a 
lane,  poured  a  cross  fire  into  the  British  lines,  cutting  the 
cavalry  off  from  the  main  body.  A  panic  thereupon 
ensued,  and  the  British  cavalry  fled  in  disorder,  trampling 
under  the  horses'  hoofs  their  own  infantry,  which  became 
a  disabled  and  disorganised  mob.  It  is  a  fact  unaccount 
able,  yet  true,  that  a  panic  sometimes  seizes  on  whole 
regiments  whose  honour  had  never  before  been  tarnished ; 
so  it  was  here  !  The  troops  were  appalled  by  the  arrival 
of  the  French  on  the  side  where  they  were  not  expected. 
Their  hundreds  might  have  been  thousands.  A  stampede 
took  place,  and  cannons,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  bag 
gage  were  flung  aside !  The  cavalry  who  ' '  stopped  not 
for  brake  and  stayed  not  for  stone,"  rushed  on  in  their  mad 
career  to  Tuam,  five  and  twenty-miles  distant.  The 
clatter  of  the  horses  alarmed  the  people  of  that  peaceful 
town,  and  they  were  still  further  alarmed  when  they  were 
assured  that  "  the  French  were  just  after  them,  and  would 
set  fire  to  the  town  in  a  few  minutes.''  Away  the  gallant 
troopers  rode,  nor  pulled  they  a  rein  until  they  arrived  at 
Athlone,  60  miles  from  Castlebar,  with  the  Shannon 
between  them  and  the  French.  This  victory  was  great, 
but  it  was  such  a  victory  as  Jupiter  granted  to  the  Trojan 

Hector — 

"  One  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fad'st  away." 

Lord  Cornwallis,  in  command  of  thirty-thousand  men, 
was  on  the  march,  and  at  Ballinamuck,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  within  three  weeks  from  their  landing,  the  great 
body  of  the  invaders,  made  prisoners  of  war,  were  sent 
with  honours  back  to  their  own  country.  On  the  23rd 
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of  September,  Killala  was  taken,  by  the  royalists.  A 
frightful  slaughter  of  the  Irish  rebels  ensued.  Some 
were  shot  by  the  wayside,  and  many  a  mangled  corpse  lay 
unburied  in  the  fields  for  months  upon  months,  whilst 
others,  hanged  from  the  first  tree,  were  left  dangling  in  the 
air. 

"  Thtir  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore." 

In  our  history  of  the  Connaught  Circuit  we  have  men 
tioned  that  when  the  judges  and  the  bar  were  going  the 
circuit  next  after  the  surrender  of  the  French,  those 
horrible  evidences  of  the  past  slaughter  were  yet  hanging 
from  the  trees  along  the  roads  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
Amongst  those  who  perished  was  the  chivalrous  and  un 
fortunate  Bartholomew  Teeling,  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Humbert.  A  member  of  an  old  Catholic  family,  he 
entered  with  ardour  into  the  united  Irish  movement,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Royal  Barracks  in  Dublin,  when  the 
Judge-Advocate  of  the  Court  announced  that  he  had  re 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  French  General  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner.  The  date  corresponded  to  the  i8th  September, 
1798,  though  it  bore  not  that  date ;  for  the  pagan  govern 
ment  of  France,  the  better  to  abolish  all  remembrance  of 
the  Christian  religion,  had  abolished  the  very  expression, 
"  the  year  of  our  Lord," — "Anno  Domini.''1 

"  On  Board  the  Van  Tromp, 

"  Complementary  day  of  the  6th  Year. 

"  SIR, — I  wrote  some  days  ago  to  Lord  Cornwallis  relative 
to  the  generous  conduct  that  has  been  observed  by  my  Aid-de 
camp  Teeling,  since  he  came  into  your  country. 

"  I  dare  to  hope,  sir,  that  he  will  pay  attention  to  my  letter, 
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and  that  he  will  not  leave  you  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  it. 
I  proceed  to  put  you  in  possession  of  them,  well  persuaded 
that  you  will  regard  them. 

"Teeling,  by  his  bravery  and  generous  conduct,  has  pre 
vented,  in  all  the  towns  through  which  we  have  passed,  the 
insurgents  proceeding  to  most  criminal  excesses.  Write  to 
Killala,  to  Ballina,  to  Castlebar — there  does  not  live  an  inhabit 
ant  who  will  not  render  him  the  greatest  justice.  This  officer 
is  commissioned  by  my  Government ;  and  all  these  considera 
tions,  joined  to  his  gallant  conduct  towards  your  people,  ought 
to  impress  much  in  his  favour.  I  flatter  myself  that  the  pro 
ceedings  in  your  Court  will  be  favourable  to  him,  and  that  you 
will  treat  him  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  I  am,  with  respect, 

"  HUMBERT." 

On  the  i Qth  of  November,  1798,  Doctor  Dillon  was 
translated  from  Kilmacduagh  to  Tuam.  The  enthroniza- 
tion  of  an  archbishop  had  then  been  forgotten — known  as 
Father  Edward,  and  addressed  in  writing  as  "  Dear  Father 
Edward,"  or  as  "  Rev,/'  or  "  Most  Revel.  Sir/'  but  never 
as  "  My  Lord  ;"  the  prelate  took  possession  of  his  See, 
and  of  "  the  new  chapel,"  in  Chapel  Lane,  Tuam,  which 
his  predecessor,  Doctor  Skerrett,  had  built. 

On  the  i/th,  iSth,  and  I9th  January,  1799,  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  his  brethren  of  the  episcopal  bench  in  Dublin, 
to  deliberate  on  a  proposal  from  Government  for  an  inde 
pendent  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire 
land,  under  certain  regulations,  not  incompatible  with  their 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  just  principles. 

It  was  then  admitted  that  a  provision  through  Govern 
ment  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  kingdom, 
competent  and  secured,  ought  to  be  thankfully  accepted. 

That  in  the  appointment  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  religion  to  vacant  Sees  within  the  kingdom,  such 
interference  of  government  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed  is  just,  and  ought 
to  be  agreed  to. 

That  to  give  this  principle  its  full  operation,  without 
infringing  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  diminishing  the  religious  influence  which  prelates  of 
that  Church  ought  justly  to  possess  over  their  respective 
flocks,  the  following  regulations  seem  necessary  : — 

"  ist.  In  the  vacancy  of  a  See,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to 
recommend  as  usual,  a  candidate  to  the  prelates  of  the  eccle 
siastical  province,  who  elect  him,  or  any  other  they  think  more 
worthy,  by  a  majority  of  suffrages ;  in  the  case  of  equality  of 
suffrages,  the  metropolitan  or  senior  prelate  to  have  the  casting 
vote. 

"  2nd.  In  the  election  of  a  metropolitan,  if  the  provincial 
prelates  do  not  agree  within  two  months  after  the  vacancy,  the 
senior  prelate  shall  forthwith  invite  the  surviving  metropolitans 
to  the  election,  in  which  each  will  then  have  a  vote.  In  the 
equality  of  suffrages,  the  presiding  metropolitan  to  have  a  cast 
ing  vote. 

"3rd.  In  these  elections,  the  majority  of  suffrages  must 
consist  of  the  suffrages  of  more  than  half  the  electors. 

"  4th.  The  candidates  so  elected  to  be  presented  by  the 
president  of  the  election  to  the  Government,  which,  within  one 
month  after  such  presentation,  will  transmit  the  name  of  the 
said  candidate,  if  no  objection  be  made  against  him,  for  appoint 
ment  to  the  Holy  See,  or  return  the  said  name  to  the  pre 
sident  of  the  election,  for  such  transmission  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

"  5th.  If  Government  have  any  proper  objection  against  such 
candidates,  the  president  of  the  election  will  be  informed 
thereof  before  one  month  after  presentation,  who,  in  that  case, 
will  convene  the  electors  to  the  election  of  another  candidate. 
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"  6th.  Agreeable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  these  regulations  can  have  no  effect  without  the  sanc 
tion  of  the  Holy  See,  which  sanction  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  this  kingdom  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  use  their 
endeavours  to  procure. 

"  The  prelates  are  satisfied  that  the  nominations  of  the  parish 
priests,  with  a  certificate  of  their  having  taken  the  oath  of  alle 
giance,  be  certified  to  the  Government. 

"  RICHARD  O'REILY,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
"  J.  T.  TROY,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
"  THOMAS  BRAY,  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 
"  EDWARD  DILLON,  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

"  Bishops— P.  J.  Plunket,  Daniel   Delaney,  James  Caulfield, 
F.  Maylan,  Edmund  French,  John  Cruise." 

These  negotiations,  however,  fell  through,  and  thus 
the  Church  was  saved  from  being  perhaps  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  which  lay  hidden  in  the  future.  The  Irish  Parlia 
ment  had,  in  truth,  inherited  such  a  hatred  against  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  that  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
sternly  refused,  and  all  further  concessions  appeared  im 
possible.  In  addition  to  this  hatred,  the  fear  of  flooding 
the  House  of  Commons  with  Catholic  members  pressed  on 
the  Protestant  mind;  and  it  appeared,  and  not  perhaps 
without  reason,  that  if  the  Catholics  got  the  upper  hand, 
they  would  restore  the  descendants  of  the  old  possessors 
to  those  estates  from  which  their  ancestors  had  been 
expelled. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Irish  Parliament  died  its  shameful 
death  !  It  was  bought  and  sold  !  Let  it  be  that  it  deserved 
to  die!  Yet  the  traffic  was  concerning  that  which  no  man  had 
a  right  to  barter  ;  and  which,  in  the  scale  of  crime,  was  the 
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most  criminal,  the  men  that  sold  their  country,  or  the  men 
that  bought  it  ?  There  were  patriots  indeed  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  but  they  were  in  the  minority;  and  if 
the  patriotism  of  a  few  could  have  saved  Ireland,,  then  Ire 
land  would  have  been  saved  by  Grattan,  by  Plunkett,  by 
Ponsonby,  and  by  their  followers.  But  venality  had  eaten 
into  the  vitals  of  the  country  ;  religious  animosity  had  para 
lysed  her  strength.  It  embittered  the  present  with  the 
memory  of  the  past — it  loaded  the  living  with  the  crimes  of 
the  dead  !  and  so,  the  victim  of  venality  and  of  religious 
animosity,  the  Irish  Parliament,  came  to  an  unhallowed  end. 
Had  that  Parliament  granted  emancipation,  had  it  re 
formed  itself,  had  it  been  everything  that  it  was  not,  then 
it  would  have  deserved  to  live,  not  to  die ;  and  those  men 
of  pure  minds  who  looked  sadly  to  the  Union  as  a 
remedy,  would  then  have  been  bitterly  its  opponents. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  now,  in  the  dawn  of  a  new 
century,  entering  on  a  brighter  course.  She  had  travelled 
in  her  long  journey  through  dark  and  stormy  ages,  yet 
never  through  an  age  so  dark  and  stormy  as  the  closing 
decade  of  the  century  which  was  passing  away.  The 
fires  of  Nero,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Coliseum  were 
equalled  and  surpassed  by  the  baptisms  of  Carrier,  and  the 
guillotine  of  Robespiere.  But  worse  than  the  baptisms 
and  the  guillotine,  were  the  smile  and  the  ridicule  which 
often  in  the  dearth  of  argument  supplied  its  place,  6n  the 
lips  of  the  philosopher  and  the  infidel.  But  the  sacred 
bark,  nevertheless,  held  on  her  never-changing  course. 
The  Church,  the  only  institution  that  had  survived  the 
tempests  of  eighteen  hundred  years  still  lived.  Her  frame 
work  was  unshaken,  her  organisation  was  complete,  and 
the  hand  of  her  great  architect  was  visible  in  her  unim 
paired  vitality.  As  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  in 
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Ireland,  without  the  aid  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ; 
aye,  and  after  a  hundred  years  of  sufferings — she  exhibited 
here,  in  the  opening  years  of  this  century,  as  perfect  a 
discipline  as  if  she  had  not  been  a  little  while  previously 
passing  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 

In  the  year  1800,  Archbishop  Dillon  formed  the  design 
of  founding  in  Tuam  a  college  for  the  education  of  Catholic 
youths  who  were  intended  for  the  priesthood  ;  and,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  the  seminary, 
it  was  requisite  that  the  leave  of  the  Protestant  Archbishop 
of  the  province,  then  the  Honourable  and  Most  Reverend 
Doctor  Beresford,  afterwards  Lord  Decies,  should  be  there 
unto  had.  To  him,  therefore,  Doctor  Dillon  sent  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Kelly,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  then 
intended  president,  furnished  with  a  letter  of  recommen 
dation,  and  the  result  was  that  the  latter  received  from 
Doctor  Beresford  a  document  worded  as  follows,  and 
duly  sealed  with  the  episcopal  arms  of  Tuam  and 
Ardagh  : — 

"  THE  PALACE,  TUAM, 

1 7th  October,  A.D.  1800. 

"  WILLIAM,  by  Divine  Providence  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
by  Divine  permission  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  Primate  and  Metro 
politan  of  the  Province  of  Connaught,  to  our  beloved  in 
Christ,  the  Rev.  OLIVER  KELLY  of  Tuam  aforesaid,  greeting  : 

"  Whereas,  the  most  Rev.  Edward  Dillon,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Tuam,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Connaught,  hath,  by  his  nomination  in  writing, 
bearing  date  the  i3th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1800,  appointed  and  recommended  unto  us  you  the  said  Oliver 
Kelly  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  keep  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth,  to  be  by  him 
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holden  in  the  town  of  Tuam,  county  of  Galway,  and  diocese  of 
Tuam,  aforesaid  ;  and  we  therefore,  being  satisfied  as  to  your 
abilities  and  due  qualifications  in  discharging  your  duty  therein, 
and  having  therefore  accepted  of  such,  the  appointment  of  the 
said  Rev.  Edward  Dillon,  do  by  these  presents  grant  and  confirm 
unto  you  the  office  or  employment  of  schoolmaster  of  the  said 
preparatory  school  for  Maynooth  as  aforesaid,  with  all  the  rights, 
profits,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  belonging,  or  in  any  wise 
appertaining,  so  long  as  you  shall  continue  to  behave  yourself 
well,  and  to  discharge  your  duty  with  propriety  in  the  said 
office  of  schoolmaster  of  said  preparatory  school,  you  the  said 
Oliver  Kelly  having  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  by  law 
required.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  our  archie- 
piscopal  seal  to  be  thereunto  affixed,  on  this  the  aforesaid  iyth 
of  October,  A.D.  1800. 

"  WILLIAM,  TUAM. 

"CHARLES  DAVIES,  Not.  Pub.  D.  Registrar." 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  write  the  panegyric  of 
the  good  Archbishop,  William  Beresford  ;  we  shall  merely 
observe  that  he  was  created  Baron  Decies  in  1812;  that 
he  swayed  the  sceptre  in  his  See  for  five-and-twenty  years 
previous  to  his  death  on  the  8th  of  September,  1819  ;  that 
he  presented  the  stained-glass  windows  to  the  old  Protest 
ant  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary's  ;  and  that  he  and  Archbishop 
Dillon  were  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 

Returning  from  our  digression,  we  have  to  refer  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Correspondence  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
where  much  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  on  the 
organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  in  the 
first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  at  that  time 
still  in  contemplation  to  make  a  provision  for  the  Church  ; 
and,  to  enable  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  subject-matter  in  hand,  they  furnished  a 
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number  of  queries  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,*  which 
appear  to  have  been  jointly  and  severally  replied  to — jointly 
as  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  severally  as  to  the  state 
of  each  of  the  dioceses,,  as  follows  : — 

"  Abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  several  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Ireland  relative  to  the  state  of  their  Church. 

u  January,  1801. 

"  There  are  four  Metropolitans,  namely — Armagh;  Dublin, 
having  Glendalough  merged  in  it ;  Cashel  and  Emly  united  ; 
and  Tuam. 

"  The  several  Suffragans  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Under  Ar/nagh. —  Meath,  Clogher,  Raphoe,  Dromore, 
Ardagh,  having  Clonmacnoise  merged  in  it ;  Down  and  Connor 
united  ;  Derry,  Kilmore. 

"  Under  Dublin. —  Kildare  and  Leighlin  united  ;  Ferns, 
Ossory. 

"  Under  Cashel. —  Killaloe,  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross  united  ; 
Limerick,  Waterford  and  Lismore  united  ;  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe 
united  ;  Kilfenora  and  Kilmacduagh  united  ;  the  latter  to  the 
province  of  Tuam. 

"  Under  Tuam.  —  Killala,  Clonfert,  Elphin,  Achonry. 

"The  archbishops  and  bishops  derive  their  incomes — ist, 
from  sundry  parishes  in  their  respective  dioceses,  which  they  hold 
in  commendam^  and  in  which  generally  they  officiate  as  parish 
priests;  2ndly,  from  marriage  licences  throughout  their  dioceses  ; 
and  3rdly,  from  stated  contributions  of  the  parish  priests  and 
curates  called  proxies.  The  highest  income  is  enjoyed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  amounting  to  ^"550  a  year  ; 
and  the  lowest  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Dioceses 
of  Kilfenora  and  Kilmacduagh,  amounting  to  ;£ioo  per  annum. 
The  incomes  of  the  several  Catholic  Bishops  taken  together 

*  Page  126. 
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will  average  a  little  more  than  ^£300  a  year  for  each  bishop. 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
usually  at  the  recommendation  of  the  prelates  of  the  province, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses. 

"  Deans. — There  are  in  the  several  provinces  twenty-nine 
deans.  They  have  no  emolument  as  such.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  Pope,  on  the  presentation  of  their  respective  prelates, 
from  among  the  parish  priests. 

"  Chapters. — The  chapters  may  be  considered  as  the  bishop's 
council.  Their  principal  functions  is  the  electing  a  capitular 
for  governing  the  diocese,  sede  vacante.  The  several  members 
have  no  emolument  whatever  as  such.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  parish  priests.  There  are  no  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches.  There  is  not  any  service  performed  by  the  chapter, 
nor  have  they  any  fund  or  treasury. 

"  Vicars  or  Rural  Deans. — The  dioceses  are  in  general 
divided  into  districts  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  parishes, 
over  which  a  Vicar  or  Rural  Dean  presides,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inspect  and  report  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  his  district. 
He  has  no  salary  for  this  duty.  He  is  appointed  from  amongst 
the  parish  priests. 

"  Parochial  Clergy. — The  Prebendaries,  Rectors,  Vicars, 
and  Curates,  and  Coadjutors,  are  all  appointed  by  the  respec 
tive  Bishops.  There  are  no  Roman  Catholic  Benefices  except 
parishes.  There  are  1026  parish  priests  in  Ireland.  They 
have  generally  Unions,  from  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
support  them.  Their  incomes  arise  from  voluntary  oblations 
and  stated  contributions,  usually  received  about  Christmas  and 
Easter.  The  stated  contribution  in  some  dioceses  is  one 
shilling  from  each  family,  in  others  two  shillings,  but  the  more 
opulent  families  pay  from  that  sum  to  one  guinea  each.  In 
some  places  the  contribution  is  in  corn.  In  part  of  the 
county  of  Wexford  one  bushel  of  corn  is  paid  for  every  20 
acres.  There  are  also  casual  emoluments  arising  from  mar 
riage,  purification,  and  mortuary  fees.  The  value  of  a  benefice 
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depends  much  on  the  extent  of  its  population,  and  the  degrees 
of  opulence  and  liberality  of  its  inhabitants.  The  most  valu 
able  benefice  is  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  ^£240  a-year.  The  least  valuable  is  in  the  War- 
denship  of  Gal  way,  amounting  to  only  ,£15  per  annum.  But 
the  income  of  the  parish  priests  generally  throughout  Ireland 
may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  about  ^65  a-year  each,  exclu 
sively  of  the  expense  of  keeping  a  curate.  In  general  they 
dine  nearly  half  the  year  in  private  families. 

"  Curates. — The  Curates  are  supported  either  by  a  share  of 
the  oblations  and  contributions,  or  by  a  salary  from  their 
priests,  or  by  both.  In  most  places  they  live  with  their  priests, 
who  give  them  their  diet  and  lodging,  support  for  one  horse, 
and  an  allowance  of  £  10  in  money.  There  are  nearly  800 
coadjutors  or  curates,  making,  with  the  parish  priests  above 
mentioned,  upwards  of  1800  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in 
this  kingdom,  of  whom  1400  are  seculars,  and  400  are  regulars. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  curates  in  almost  all  the  dioceses, 
but  they  cannot  at  present  be  had.  This  scarcity  arises  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  colleges  upon  the  Continent. 
Besides  that,  the  people  in  general  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
them.  The  benefices,  which  are  1026  in  number,  would  each 
require  two  clergymen,  and  many  of  the  benefices,  from  their 
extent  and  population,  ought  to  be  divided. 

"Discipline. — The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  regula 
ted  by  the  general  canons  of  the  Church,  particularly  those  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  It  has  no  particular  liberties  like  the 
Gallican  Church,  nor  any  particular  regulations  as  to  appeals 
to  Rome,  such  appeals  being  regulated  by  the  general  canons 
of  the  Church. 

"  Marriage. — The  regulations  with  respect  to  marriage  are 
those  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  except  in  the  pro 
vince  of  Dublin,  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  Wardenship  of 
Galway,  in  which  districts  the  decree  of  that  Council  annul 
ling  clandestine  marriages,  has  not  yet  been  published,  as 
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required  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  give  it  effect,  although 
such  marriages  have  been  always,  and  are,  highly  criminal. 
By  clandestine  marriages  are  understood  those  which  are 
contracted  between  two  Roman  Catholics  without  the  sanction 
of  the  parish  priest  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  of  a 
priest  licensed  by  him  or  by  the  Ordinary,  and  of  two  wit 
nesses.  All  persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty 
are  capable  of  being  married.  It  is  required  that  they  do  not 
labour  under  any  canonical  impediment.  The  consent  of  the 
parents,  unless  unreasonably  withheld,  is  required  to  render 
marriage  lawful,  though  it  is  valid  without  such  consent. 
When  the  banns  are  not  published,  the  license  of  the  Ordinary 
is  required  to  render  marriage  lawful.  Dispensations  in  such 
of  the  impediments  as  are  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  when 
sufficient  motives  are  assigned,  are  occasionally  granted  by 
the  Ordinaries  as  delegates  of  theHoly  See. 

"  Regular  Clergy. — It  appears  from  a  general  statement  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Metropolitans,  which  accompanies  the 
returns,  that  there  are  the  six  following  monastic  institutions  or 
orders  in  Ireland,  and  from  the  returns  of  the  respective 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  the  following  list  of  houses  and 
members  may  be  collected,  as  belonging  to  these  orders 
respectively,  viz. : — 

Houses  or  Chapels.  Members. 

Canons  Regular  ...  7 

Dominicans  14  ...  55 

Franciscans  18  ...  63 

Augustinians  8  ...  24 

Carmelites  10  ...  28 

Capuchins  3  ...  10 

Houses     53          Members     187 

"  All  their  members  reside  and  officiate  in  their  own  houses. 
They  are  supported  by  collections  and  voluntary  contributions. 
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There  are  besides  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  of  the 
various  orders  above-mentioned,  who  are  employed  as  parish 
priests  and  curates — a  practice  which  has  prevailed  much  of 
late  from  the  paucity  of  secular  clergymen,  since  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  seminaries  abroad,  in  which  above  500  of  them 
were  usually  educated.  And  there  are  upwards  of  60  more  of 
the  regular  clergy,  who  are  stated  in  the  returns  to  be  un 
attached  to  the  religious  houses.  Many  of  these  are  engaged 
occasionally  by  the  parish  priests,  but  some  of  them  have  no 
employment,  and  live  entirely  on  the  charity  of  their  friends. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  regulars  in  this  kingdom  are, 
as  was  above-stated,  about  400.  Dr.  Troy,  of  Dublin,  and 
Dr.  M'Nicholson,  of  Killaloe,  both  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
are  the  only  regulars  who  are  prelates  in  Ireland.  The 
several  regular  orders  are  governed  by  a  superior  in  Ireland 
called  provincial,  elected  every  third  or  fourth  year  from 
among  themselves  by  the  seniors  of  the  orders  respectively. 
Their  dependence  on  a  general  superior  residing  in  Rome  is 
confined  to  appeals  on  their  particular  regulations.  On  being 
employed  as  parish  priests  or  curates,  they  are  withdrawn  from 
the  government  of  their  regular  superiors,  and  are  entirely 
subject  to  the  bishop.  They  cannot  preach,  hear  confessions, 
or  administer  any  sacrament  without  a  license  from  the 
bishop. 

"  Religious  Catholic  Women. — There  are  six  religious  institu 
tions  for  Catholic  women  in  Ireland,  namely — Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Augustinians,  Teresians,  Ursulines,  Presentations, 
being  a  branch  of  the  Ursulines.  They  have  sixteen  houses  or 
convents  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  [containing  on 
the  whole  122  women.  The  individuals  of  all  these  institutions 
embrace  them  for  the  purpose  of  retirement,  in  order  the  more 
readily  to  spend  their  lives  chiefly  in  contemplation  and  prayer. 
They  do  great  good  by  their  edifying  example,  and  by  educating 
and  instructing  in  the  principles  of  religion  poor  children 
of  their  own  sex.  Before  they  bind  themselves  to  this  state 
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they  must  be  postulants  in  a  state  of  probation  for  one  year  or 
more.  They  are  governed  by  an  Abbess  or  Superioress,  elected 
every  third  year  by  themselves,  and  directed  by  a  chaplain 
and  confessor  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Of  these  chaplains 
nine  are  secular  Priests,  and  seven  are  of  the  regular  Orders. 
Their  funds  or  income  arise  from  from  the  small  fortunes  they 
have,  which  being  put  to  interest,  remain  for  the  benefit  of 
the  house,  and  from  what  they  receive  from  boarders  educated 
in  the  house,  and  from  others  who  lodge  in  it.  In  all  these 
houses,  visitors  or  persons  on  business  are  admitted  ;  but  the 
religious  women  seldom  or  never  go  abroad." 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Most  Rev.  Richard 
O'Reily,  D.D.,  in  answer  to  queries  submitted  to  him, 
states  that  his  average  income  is  ^400  a  year ;  he  then 
gives  a  list  of  his  parishes,  with  their  incomes  in  the 
same  form  as  that  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Most  Rev. 
Thomas  Bray,  D.D.,  is  stated  to  have  been  ^450  a  year; 
and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev. 
John  Thomas  Troy,  D.D.,  ^319  175.  6d. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  with  whom  we  are  more 
immediately  connected,  gives  the  following  information  :  — 
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ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  TUAM. 

The  Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Benefices  or  Parochial  Divisions 
in  the  Diocese  of  Tuam  : 

(Distinguishing  the  Unions  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could  be  obtained? 
specifying  the  averaged  income  of  each,  and  those  in  which  Curates  or  Assist 
ants  are  employed) :  — 


1  Tuam,  held  in  Comtn. 

by  the  Archbp. 

2  Westport 

3  Castlebar 

4  Anna  and  Behan    ... 

5  Ballinrobe 

6  Newport-Pratt 

7  Dunmore 

8  Clare,  alias  Kilcoleman 

9  Knock  and  Aughmore 

10  Turlough  and  Kiltico- 

moge 

11  Ballinatal-Boffin    ... 

12  Kiltullagh 

13  RO.SS 

14  Crossboyne  and  Tag- 

heen  ... 

15  Clare-Tuam  and  Kil- 

moilan 

16  Cong 

17  Kilmaine  and  More- 

guga  ... 

18  Headford,  &c. 

19  Partry,   alias   Bally- 

voy     ... 

20  Morras    ... 

21  Hollymount,    alias 

Kilcommon 

22  Templetoher      and 

Bonina 

23  Islandedy 

24  Kilkerrin  and   Clon- 

burne 

25  Kilmina  ... 

26  Kilmaesser 

27  Athenry  ... 

28  Balla-Drum 


ates. 

Income. 

Curates 

29  Kilconly-Kilbanon 

i 

3 

^150 

30  Moy  lough 

2 

2 

I4O 

31  Monivea,  alias  Albert 

I 

2 

I30 

32  Annadown 

I 

2 

130 

33  Kilgivour 

I 

I 

IOO 

34  Isles  of  Aran 

0 

I 

IOO 

35  Moora 

0 

2 

IOO 

36  Adricoole,  Liskeave 

o 

2 

90 

37  Ballindown,  Omey 

I 

I 

90 

38  Ballintober 

I 

39  Aughagower 

o 

I 

90 

40  Mayo,  Rosslee 

I 

2 

90 

41  Ballincalla 

0 

I 

So 

42  Donaghpatrick 

0 

I 

70 

43  Burriscana 

o 

44  Kilvine    ... 

I 

I 

70 

45  Achill      ... 

0 

46  Kilererin 

I 

I 

70 

47  Abbeyknockmoy   ... 

0 

I 

70 

48  Menlough 

0 

49  Kilanon  ... 

o 

0 

70 

50  Kilcoony,  Kilkelvery 

0 

I 

70 

51   Robin 

0 

52  Menna     ... 

0 

I 

60 

53  Garumna,  Inisturk 

o 

I 

65 

54  Clare  Island 

0 

55  Lackagh  ... 

0 

I 

65 

56  Kilmine 

0 

57  Spiddal   ... 

0 

I 

80 

I 

65 

I 

75 

I 

65 

P.P.'s      ... 

57 

0 

65 

C.C.'s      ... 

45 

I 

60 



I 

65 
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"  The  income  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
from  May,  1799,  to  1800,  arising  from  proxies  (contributions 
of  the  parish  priests),  and  other  dues  paid  by  his  clergy  from 
a  share  of  the  emoluments  of  the  parish  of  Tuam,  and  from 
marriage  dues  for  licenses  in  banns,  was  ^"497. 

"  Were  the  clergy  duly  paid,  their  incomes  would  be  more 
considerable  than  the  sums  specified  above,  but  the  yearly 
salary  of  25.  2d.,  which  they  are  supposed  to  receive  from  each 
family,  and  which  forms  the  chief  support  of  the  parochial 
clergy  in  the  provinces,  is  collected  with  difficulty. 

"  EDWARD  DILLON, 
"Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

"THE  WARDENS  HIP  OF  GALWAY. 

"  Eleven  Parishes — Average  income  for  each  priest,  £67. 
'  'Revenue  of  the  Warden  including  the  income  of  his  parish, 

;£l<>2. 

"  DIOCESE  OF  KILMACDUAGH. 

"Eleven  Parishes — Average  income  for  each  priest,  £64. 
"  No   Regular   of  any  description  resides  in  this  diocese. 
Income  of  Bishop  not  given. 

Houses  of  Regulars  in  the  Diocese  of  Tuam  and  Warden- 
ship  of  Gal  way  : — 

Ballyhaunis  Augustinians,  3 

Ballinsmale  Carmelites,  i 

Crewbane  Carmelites,  2 

Kilroe        ...         ...         ...         Franciscans,  3 

Morisk        ...          ...          ...         Augustinians,  i 

Gal  way       Franciscans,  6 

Gal  way       Augustinians,  3 

Galway       ...         ...         ...         Dominicans,  4 

Clare-Gal  way         Franciscans,  4 
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"  DIOCESE  OF  KILLALA. 

"Twenty-one  parishes.  No  Regulars  of  any  description 
within  this  diocese.  The  Bishop's  income,  ^315  a-year." 

"  DIOCESE  OF  ELPHIN. 

"  Forty-nine  parishes.  Six  houses  for  Regulars.  Bishop's 
income,  ^450." 

"  DIOCESE  OF  ACHONRY. 

"The  Bishop  of  Achonry  has  kept  no  accounts.  His  in 
come  may  be  about  £200  a  year.  Eight  Regulars,  three  of 
whom  are  employed  in  his  parish." 

"  DIOCESE  OF  CLONFERT. 

"  Twenty-four  parishes.  Bishop's  income,  ^"116.  The  in 
ferior  clergy  are  badly  paid.  Seventeen  Regulars.  Their 
houses  are — 

Longhrea     ...         Carmelites,     4 

Bould  ..          ...          ...  Dominicans,  3 

Meelick  ...          ...          ...  Franciscans,  i 

Esker  Dominicans,  9 

17 

"  EDWARD  DILLON, 
"  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

The  residence  of  former  archbishops  had,  since  the 
Reformation,  been,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  places 
remote  from  their  cathedral  towns.  Doctor  Dillon  was  the 
first  who  resided  in  Tuam,  and  his  episcopal  residence 
there,  a  two-storey  high  thatched  house  at  Water-slade,  on 
the  Tunnadaly  Road,  is  still  in  existence.  His  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  I3th  of  August,  1809,  is  thus 
chronicled  in  the  September  number  of  Walker's  Hibernian 
Magazine  for  that  year — "  Deaths — At  Abbeyland,  in  the 
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County  of  Cork,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Dillon,  titular  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam." 

Immediately  after  his  decease  the  chapter  assembled, 
and  the  Rev.  Oliver  Kelly,  who  was  Vicar-General,  was 
elected  Vicar-Capitular  of  the  diocese;  but  owing  to  the 
political  state  of  Europe,  the  See  remained  widowed  for 
many  years.  This  was  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  sought  to  rule,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Church,  the  Catholic  world.  When  the  princes  of  Europe 
bowed  before  him  like  the  sheaves  in  the  dream  of  Joseph, 
and  when  Pius  VII.,  who  had  been  a  captive  in  his  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  territories  of  the 
French  Emperor.  The  bishops'  Sees  in  consequence  were 
unfilled.  It  seemed  that  in  that  hour  the  power  of  Napo 
leon  could  be  controlled  by  no  human  hand,  and  those  who 
scoffed  at  religion  might  well  have  looked  on  the  Bull  of 
Excommunication,  fulminated  against  that  Emperor  by 
the  Pope,  as  nothing  more  than  the  impotent  threat  of  a 
powerless  old  man  ! — the  feeble  darts  of  Priam,  amidst 
the  crackling  ruins  of  Troy. — But  could  those  who  scoffed 
have  looked  into  the  future,  what  would  they  have  seen  ? 
The  fires  of  Moscow — the  snows  of  Russia — the  rout  of 
Leipsic — the  ruin  of  Waterloo — the  years  of  exile — the 
lonely  tomb — the  rock  of  St.  Helena  !  Yes,  it  is  true  that 
saying  of  the  Christian  Father,  Deus  patiens  quid  ceternus  ! 
Amongst  the  changes  which  followed  upon  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  was  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome.  The 
vacant  Sees  were  then  rapidly  filled  up,  and  amongst  them 
the  See  of  Tuam  received  its  archbishop  in  the  person  of 
the  Vicar-Capitular,  who  had  governed  the  diocese  since 
the  death  of  Doctor  Dillon. 

(43.)  A.D.  1814.  OLIVER  KELLY. — Having  so  long  filled 
the  office  of  Vicar-Capitular,  this  ecclesiastic  was,  as  we 
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have  said,  raised  to  the  higher  spiritual  post  of  Archbishop 
of  Tuam.  He  was  born  at  Curraghmore,  in  the  county  of 
Gal  way,  in  1777,  and  was  like  Samuel  of  old  called  to  the 
sanctuary  from  his  infancy.  When  thirteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  sent  by  the  primate,  Doctor  Curtis,  to  Sala 
manca,  there  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood.  Having  passed 
with  much  eclat  through  his  college  course,  he  returned  in 
the  year  1800,  to  his  native  country,  and  was  immediately 
ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Dillon.  His  abilities  were 
soon  displayed  on  the  mission,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
the  important  parish  of  Westport,  where  he  displayed  so 
much  piety,  learning,  zeal,  and  common  sense,  that  his 
archbishop  made  him  Vicar-General,  which  high  position  he 
filled  at  the  death,  as  we  have  said,  of  Doctor  Dillon  in  1809. 
His  elevation  to  the  See  of  Tuam  was  in  the  year  1814. 
In  1815  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  at  Maynooth, 
when  the  important  question  of  the  veto  was  unanimously 
condemned  ;  on  the  ground  that  a  Protestant  sovereign 
should  not  interfere  with  the  nomination  or  appointment 
of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  he 
spoke  against  the  measure  in  Maynooth,  and  preached 
against  it  in  Tuam,  and  from  every  altar  in  the  diocese  it 
was  denounced. 

The  harvest  of  1821  was  a  failure,  and  the  distress  of  the 
people  in  that  year  was  in  consequence  extreme.  The 
heart  of  our  prelate  burned  with  charity,  but  the  funds  at 
his  command  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which 
was  needed  ;  and  though  he  was  incessant  in  organising 
stores  for  food,  and  in  distributing  relief  to  those  who 
required  it;  yet  what  could  his  little  means  achieve  amidst 
a  suffering  that  was  universal  throughout  his  diocese  ? 
But  the  Archbishop  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Dr.  Trench, 
came  to  the  rescue  \  he  was  actuated  by  the  like  spirit  of 
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Christian  love,  and  with  kindness  of  heart  and  depth  of 
purse  helped  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  naked. 
For  many  months  those  illustrious  prelates  were  members 
of  the  same  committee,  meeting  daily  in  their  noble  work, 
each  recognising  the  other  with  the  title,  "  your  grace/' 
or  "  my  lord,"  and  their  only  rivalry,  who  should  be  fore 
most  in  the  field  of  charity.  Doctor  Trench,  in  the  spring 
of  1822,  gave  employment  to  every  one  requiring  it  in. 
Tuam  without  religious  distinction.  Archbishop  Kelly 
rejoiced  in  the  benevolence  of  this  good  man,  and  when  the 
harvest  time  came  round,  a  great  multitude,  with  the  good 
will  of  their  own  prelate,  assembled  one  morning  at  the 
market  cross  in  Tuam  ;  and  there  dividing  themselves  into 
companies,  duly  organized,  marched  to  Archbishop  Trench's 
fields,  and  cut,  and  bound,  and  stacked  his  corn.  His 
Grace,  when  informed  of  what  was  being  done,  proceeded 
himself  to  the  farms,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked 
the  people.  Barrels  of  beer  were  sent  to  the  workmen,  but 
not  a  single  man  was  there  amongst  them  who  "  would 
put  his  lordship  to  a  farthing  expense."  Nor  was  this  all, 
the  Archbishop's  turf,  which  they  had  saved,  and  for  the 
cutting  and  saving  of  which,  they  had  been  well  paid,  was 
in  ricks  on  the  bog.  A  couple  of  hundred  carts,  without 
any  previous  notification  to  him,  appeared  in  long  proces 
sion,  moving  towards  the  farm-yard,  where,  in  a  short-time, 
every  sod  was  placed.  To  his  latest  hour  Archbishop 
Trench  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  those  acts  of  grati 
tude  !  On  the  I2th  of  August  following,  the  Tuam  Relief 
Committee  met  for  the  last  time,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelly  being  called  to  the  chair,  the  following  resolution  was 
carried  by  acclamation  : — 

"  RESOLVED — That  the  judicious,  unwearied,  and  efficient 
exertions  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  call  for  the 
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warmest  sentiments  of  admiration,  and  we  now  beg  to  offer  him 
the  humble  tribute  of  our  sincere  gratitude,  hoping  that  his 
benignity  of  character,  and  his  well-directed  benevolence,  quali 
ties  worthy  of  our  admiration,  may  long  continue  to  shed  their 
influence  upon  us. 

"  OLIVER  KELLY,  R.C.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Chairman. 
"  \2th  August,  1822."* 

How  pleasant  to  the  historian  of  those  times  to  have  to 
tell  that  after  all  the  weary  centuries  of  dissension,  how 
those  chiefs  of  the  rival  creeds  were  then  rivals  in  Christian 
charity  alone;  but  the  friendship  of  the  two  archbishops 
was  unhappily  of  not  lengthened  duration.  The  Protestant 
Church  had  turned  her  efforts  to  the  converting  of  the  Irish 
people  to  herself,  and  so  "  the  second  reformation/'  as  the 
barren  movement  was  called  began  !  Doctor  Trench 
threw  his  energies  heart  and  soul  into  this  work,  whilst 
Archbishop  Kelly  was,  of  course,  resolved  that  his  sheep 
no  man  should  wrest  from  him. 

In  the  session  of  1825,  Archbishop  Kelly  was  examined 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  relation 
to  the  then  distracted  state  of  Ireland.  Concerning  the 
rapid  subdivision  of  the  land,  he  was  asked,  "  Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  state  to  the  committee  any  facts  that  have 
come  to  your  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  subdivision  of 
land,  and  the  accumulation  of  families  upon  any  particular 
district  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  can  bring  to  my  recollection  a 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam,  which  was  originally 
leased  to  about  twenty  families,  and  I  have  seen  sixty 
different  families  on  the  same  farm  afterwards,"  He  was 
then  asked  "  What  is  the  state  of  the  chapels  in  the  arch 
diocese  of  Tuam  ?"  And  he  answering  "wretched,"  said 

*  Sirr's  Life  of  Archbishop  Trench. 
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that  "  there  are  about  106  places  for  Catholic  worship,  and 
of  them  there  are  about  16  slated,  all  the  rest  are  thatched. 
In  many  instances  Mass  is  said  in  the  open  air  ;  or  else  the 
people,  several  of  whom  come  a  distance  of  six  miles,  kneel 
in  the  open  air,  because  they  have  no  accommodation 
inside." 

The  Archbishop  was  not  much  of  a  politician,  but  the  word 
"  Veto  "  nevertheless  set  him  on  fire  !  He  wrote  against 
the  Veto,  he  spoke  against  it  in  season  and  out  of  season  ; 
but  apart  from  this  he  interfered  not  much  in  political  strife, 
and  we  have  failed  to  find  any  of  his  speeches  in  the  record 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  though  that  he  joined  heart 
and  soul  in  the  movement,  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  that 
body.  But  he  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  unsuited 
to  the  platform. — No,  the  fame  of  Archbishop  Kelly  does 
not  rest  on  his  political  career  ;  but  his  clergy  were  devoted 
to  him,  and  his  gentle  but  determined  rule,  endeared  him  to 
them  more  and  more  during  each  succeeding  year.  The 
altar  and  the  confessional  were  his  place,  while  the  material 
works  that  he  left  after  him  raise  him  to  a  foremost  rank 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Archbishops  of  Tuam. 
On  the  3rd  of  April,  1827,  surrounded  by  great  multitudes 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  he  proceeded  to  a  gentle  eminence 
on  the  north-east  extremity  of  Tuam,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  that  cathedral,  which  does  honour  to  the 
town  and  to  his  memory.  Caesar  Otway  (in  his  Tour  in 
Connaught)  thinks  that  all  Connaught  must  have  been 
taxed  to  raise  such  an  edifice.  The  style  is  Gothic  of  the 
later  English.  Every  stone  is  cut,  squared  and  in  horizontal 
courses.  The  lofty  tower  at  the  western  end  is  adorned 
with  pinnacles  richly  crocketed,  and  rising  from  above  the 
parapet,  which  is  enriched  with  open  tracery.  Near  the 
principal  entrance  is  a  modest  slab,  which  asks  the  prayers 
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of  the  faithful  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
Archbishop.  No  founder's  tomb,  no  statue,  no  cenotaph, 
meets  the  eye  in  that  noble  cathedral.  Nothing  save  this 
hideous  mural  tablet  to  tell  other  generations  of  him  to 
whose  piety  is  due  that  temple,  which  he  had  built  from  the 
foundations.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Solomon's  acts, 
which  is  noted  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  is  his  building  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  if  the  fame  of  Zorobabel  be 
due  to  his  rebuilding  that  temple  with  such  splendid  means, 
what  glory  belongs  to  him  who  by  his  exertions  raised  to 
the  Most  High  a  temple  which  rivals  in  beauty  every  other 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ?  We  are 
far  from  endeavouring  to  give  an  idea  of  its  beauties. 

The  active  spirit  of  the  Archbishop  overcame  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of  his  cathedral ; 
and  Protestants  and  Catholics  vied  in  their  liberality  to 
assist  him,  though  the  spirit  of  party  ran  high.  Indeed 
the  increasing  agitation  in  favour  of  Catholic  Eman 
cipation  at  that  time  had  risen  to  fever  heat,  viresque 
acquiret  eundo.  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  divided  on 
this  question ;  but  the  Protestants  nevertheless  opened  their 
purses  to  assist  our  prelate  to  finish  the  work  we  have 
described.  Let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  agita 
tion  for  Catholic  emancipation.  By  a  resolution  unani 
mously  passed  in  the  Catholic  Association  it  was  resolved 
that  simultaneous  petitions  should  be  presented  to  Parlia 
ment  in  favour  of  the  measure  ;  and  on  the  3ist  of  Decem 
ber,  Mr.  O'Connell  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  a  circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — * 

*  Freeman's  Journal. 
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"  MERRION  SQUARE, 

, "  3  i.tf  December,  1827. 

"  MY  LORD — The  public  papers  will  already  have  informed 
your  lordship  of  the  resolution  to  hold  a  meeting  for  petitions 
in  every  parish  in  Ireland  on  Monday,  the  3ist  of  Jauuary.  I 
would  not  presume  to  call  your  lordship's  particular  attention 
to  this  measure,  or  respectfully  to  solicit  your  countenance  and 
support  in  your  diocese,  if  I  was  not  most  deeply  convinced  of 
its  extreme  importance  and  utility.  The  combination  of  national 
action,  all  Catholic  Ireland  acting  as  one  man,  must  neces 
sarily  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  ministry,  and 
of  the  entire  British  nation.  A  people  who  can  thus  be  brought 
to  act  together,  and  on  one  impulse,  are  too  powerful  to  be 
neglected,  too  formidable  to  be  long  opposed. 

"  Convinced,  deeply,  firmly  convinced,  of  the  importance  of 
this  measure,  I  am  equally  so  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding, 
unless  we  retain  the  counsel  and  support  of  the  Catholic  prelates 
throughout  Ireland.  To  you,  my  lord,  I  respectfully  appeal  for 
support.  I  hope  and  trust  that  in  your  diocese  no  parish  will 
be  found  defective  in  activity  and  zeal,  I  intend  to  publish  a 
form  of  a  petition  for  Emancipation,  which  may  be  adopted  in 
all  places  where  no  person  may  be  found  able  and  willing  to 
prepare  a  proper  draft. 

"I  am  sorry  thus  to  trespass  on  your  lordship's  time  ;  but  I 
am  so  persuaded  of  the  vital  utility  of  the  measure  of  simul 
taneous  petitions,  that  I  venture,  in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
to  urge  on  your  kind  and  considerate  attention  the  propriety  of 
assisting,  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  best,  to  attain  our 
object.  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  To  the  Most  Rev.  Oliver  Kelly,  D.D., 

"  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

The  circular  produced  the  wished-for  results.  In  every 
parish  of  the  archdioceses,  on  the  315!  of  January,  1828, 
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meetings  were  held,  which  were  addressed  by  the  clergy. 
Two  thousand  meetings  were  held  throughout  Ireland  on 
that  day  ;  and  petitions,  signed  by  800,000  men,  were  soon 
after  presented  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  ensuing  month  of  May,  the  question  came  before  Parlia 
ment,  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  six  votes, 
while  it  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  forty-four.  It  was 
now  discovered  that  the  Act  which  excluded  Catholics  from 
sitting  in  Parliament  did  not  prevent  their  being  returned 
as  members,  and  accordingly  Mr.  O'Connell  was  returned 
on  5th  of  July,  1828,  for  Clare.  That  Emancipation  must 
become  the  law  of  the  land  was  then  admitted  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  a  history  which  is  familiar  to  every  one  ; 
for  who  is  ignorant  of  the  intense  excitement  then  abroad  ? 

O 

of  the  danger  of  civil  war,  of  the  determination  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  Clare  election,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  ?  Mr.  Leckey,  writing  on  the  passing  of  the  Eman 
cipation  Act,  attributes  the  glory  of  the  victory  to  the 
genius  of  O'Connell.  All  the  eloquence  of  Grattan,  of 
Plunket,  and  of  Curran,  had  proved  ineffectual.  They  had 
indeed  been  arrayed  on  the  Catholic  side;  but  it  was 
O'Connell  who  wrung  from  the  government  of  England 
that  measure.  It  became  the  law  of  the  land  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1829,  wnen  the  Emancipation  Bill  received 
the  royal  assent.  Succeeding  generations  will  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  the  toils  of  that  mighty  man.  His  body  is  long 
since  entombed  in  the  sepulchre  of  mortality,  but  his 
name  like  his  spirit  is  immortal — 

' '  His  spirit  wraps  the  dusky  mountain, 
His  memory  sparkles  o'er  the  fountain  ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Rolls  mingling  with  his  fame  for  ever.'* 
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In  the  struggle  for  Emancipation  the  Archbishop  took 
an  active  but  not  a  leading  part.  His  cathedral  town  was, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  illuminated  on  the  night  of  the 
i6th  of  April,  when  the  tardy  intelligence  that  the  battle 
had  been  won  arrived. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  occurrences  that  took 
place  during  Dr.  Kelly's  term  of  office  was  the  extinction 
of  the  wardenship  of  Galway,  and  its  transformation  into 
a  bishop's  See.  In  1831,  his  Grace,  in  the  old  chapel  of 
Tuam,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Achonry  and  Elphin, 
consecrated  the  Most  Rev.  George  Brown,  D.D.,  first 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese.  The  means  by  which  the  aboli 
tion  was  brought  about  are  conversant  rather  with  the 
history  of  the  wardenship  and  See  of  Galway,  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  procure  any  correspondence  with  the  Arch 
bishop  on  the  subject.  In  1831,  his  Grace  was  once  more 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  distress  caused  by 
the -failure  in  the  potato  crop  in  the  previous  harvest.  In 
the  same  year,  assisted  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  President,  he 
removed  the  collegiate  institution  to  the  commodious  house 
known  as  the  French  Bank,  where  from  that  time  to  the 
present  it  has  remained  and  prospered.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  building  of  an  archiepiscopal  residence, 
which  he  lived  to  inhabit,  and  which,  with  a  spacious 
garden,  is  contiguous  to  the  cathedral ;  the  thatched  house, 
in  which  he  had  previously  resided  in  Church  Lane,  being 
wholly  unsuited  to  his  position.  He  was  a  scholar  of  con 
siderable  attainments  ;  in  conversational  powers  he  was 
said  to  rival  Doctor  James  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  well  known  as  J.  K.  L.,  of  whom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
thus  writes  : — "  Few  priests  ventured  to  raise  their  voice 
above  a  whisper  at  any  table  he  was  at,  even  most  of  the 
bishops,  with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Kelly,  were 
dumb.-" 
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In  the  early  part  of  1834,  he  was  peremptorily  called 
upon  by  the  contractor  of  his  cathedral,  a  Mr.  Clarke,  to 
pay  immediately  a  sum  of  ^3,900,  and,  as  he  had  no 
funds,  he  convened  a  meeting  in  Tuam,  at  which  it  was 
resolved,*  "to  call  upon  the  clergy  to  assist  him  in  raising 
that  amount/'  Protestant  and  Catholics  alike  came  to  his 
aid,  and  the  donations  far  exceeded  the  required  amount. 
He  then  took  his  departure  for  Rome,  where  he  purchased 
the  high  altar  and  canopy,  which  stand  close  to  the  great 
oriel  window.  But  the  strain  on  his  mind  became  too  much 
for  him.  His  health  gave  way,  and  he  retired,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recovery,  from  Rome  to  the  more  salubrious  air  of 
Albano,  where  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1834.  He 
left  after  him  those  works  of  which  we  have  spoken — the 
cathedral,  the  archbishop's  residence,  and  the  College  of  St. 
Jarlath.  His  picture  (would  that  it  were  in  his  cathedral), 
life-sized,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  nephew,  James  Kelly, 
Esq.,  of  No.  TI  Wellington  Road,  Dublin.  Valuable  docu 
ments  were  known  to  be  in  Dr.  Kelly's  possession,  and  his 
executor,  Dean  Burke  of  Westport,  placed  them  in  a  box, 
which  he  corded  with  his  own  hands,  and  deposited  in  a 
careful  place  -3  but  when  he  came  afterwards  to  remove  it, 
the  box  and  its  contents  were  gone,  and  no  trace  of  it 
could  ever  be  found. 

On  the  slab  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  OLIVER    KELLY, 

"  CATHOLIC  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM, 

"  Consecrated  in  1814 ;  founded  this  cathedral  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1827.  His  pious  zeal  and  unwearied  exertions  nearly 
completed  it,  solely  by  the  aid  of  gratuitous  contributions  from 

*  Castlebar  Telegraph,  T.C.D. 
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all  denominations  of  Christians.  But  his  hard  labours  and 
anxiety  to  finish,  with  such  uncertain  means,  his  Heavenly 
Master's  house,  tended  much  to  terminate  his  valuable  life  in 
his  57th  year,  at  Albano,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1834.  His 
precious  remains  were,  by  the  particular  desire  of  the  Holy 
Father,  deposited  with  due  solemnity  in  the  Church  of  the 
Propaganda  Fide,  Rome,  and  by  his  last  will  he  requested  a 
tablet  to  be  placed  here,  requesting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
that  the  Lord  may  grant  eternal  rest  to  his  soul. 
"  R.I.P." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


(44.)— A. D.  1834.  JOHN  MACHALE. 

HIS  illustrious  prelate  has  gone  from  amongst 
us  so  recently,  that  it  is  not  easy  as  yet  to 
regard  his  life  as  belonging  to  the  history 
of  the  past,  nor  to  estimate  with  certainty 
the  place  which  posterity  will  assign  to  him  amongst 
the  great  men  of  his  country.  But  it  is  amongst 
her  great  men  that  he  will  undoubtedly  take  his  stand, 
and  history  will,  we  are  certain,  confirm  the  verdict 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  age  of  a  Shiel  and 
an  O'Connell.  In  the  late  evening  of  an  active  life, 
his  memory  extended  back  into  the  last  century ;  he 
could  remember  the  French  banners  waving  over  the  town 
of  Castlebar,  and  he  was  wont,  we  are  told,  to  expatiate  on 
what  occurred  before  his  eyes  in  his  youth,  the  horrors  of 
the  rebellion,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Union.  His  father, 
Patrick  MacHale,  was  married  to  Mary  Mulkerrin  in  1784. 
Several  children  sprang  from  this  marriage,  the  fifth  of 
whom,  John,  was  born  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  March,  1791, 
at  Tubber-vien,  "the  spring  of  the  pure  waters,"  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Nephin,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
There  the  first  lessons  of  piety  were  instilled  into  his  heart, 
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and  he  learned  the  classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  ata  school  kept 
by  a  master  named  Staunton.  His  progress  at  this  school 
was  rapid,  and  his  fame  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Bishop 
of  Killala,  who  sent  him  to  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth. 
From  the  day  he  entered  that  institution  in  1807  (what  a 
long  time  since  that  day  !)  he  went  to  the  foremost  rank, 
from  which  he  never  receded.  His  name  was  great 
within  its  walls,  so  great  that  when,  in  1814,  M.  De  la 
Hogue,  the  Professor  of  Theology,  required  assistance  in 
his  fast  advancing  years,  the  young  student  of  twenty- 
three  was  selected  even  before  his  ordination  to  assist  him. 
He  received  Holy  Orders  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Murray, 
Coadjutor  to  Dr.  Troy,  then  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

During  the  six  years  next  following  his  ordination,  the 
Reverend  Professor  MacHale  confined  himself  to  his  class 
room,  where  his  lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  'bril 
liancy.  In  1820,  it  was  on  the  nth  of  February,  signed 
with  the  signature,  "  Hierophilus,"  there  issued  from  the 
College  an  attack,  pungent  and  sarcastic,  on  the  then 
Established  Church.  Over  the  empire  it  was  wafted  on  the 
wings  of  the  press.  It  was  followed  by  another  and 
another.  Curiosity  was  universally  aroused — who  was 
the  author  ?  but  he  stood  revealed  by  his  style,  and  Professor 
MacHale  admitted  that  he  was  "  Hierophilus."  Daniel 
O'Conneli,  attracted  by  the  force  of  his  letters,  opened  a  cor 
respondence  with  the  Professor,  which  closed  only  with  the 
Liberator's  life.  About  this  period  accusations  of  disloyalty 
were  commonly  made  against  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy,  and 
the  teaching  at  Maynooth  was  supposed  to  be  in  great  mea 
sure  the  cause  of  it.  To  repel  so  groundless  a  charge,  a 
manifesto  was  issued  from  the  College,  signed  by  the  Pro 
fessors,  and  amongst  the  signatures  is  that  of  John  Mac- 
Hale.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
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"  MAYNOOTH,  ^th  June,  1824.* 

"  In  consequence  of  the  recent  public  allusion  to  the  domestic 
education  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  we,  the  undersigned  Professors 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth,  deem  it  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  religion  and  the  country,  solemnly  and  publicly  to  state 
that  in  our  respective  situations  we  have  uniformly  inculcated 
allegiance  to  our  gracious  sovereign,  respect  for  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  These  principles  are 
the  same  which  have  ever  been  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
and  if  any  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland,  it  is  that  religious  obligation  is  here  strengthened  by 
motives  of  gratitude,  and  confirmed  by  sworn  allegiance. 

"  Signed, 

"  L.  E.  DE  LA  HOGUE,  Professor  of  Theology. 
"JOHN  MACHALE,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology." 
(And  several  others.) 

The  Bishop  of  Killala,  Doctor  Waldron,  who  had  been 
ordained  sixty  years  before  by  Doctor  Skerret,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  was,  in  1825,  descending  far  into  the  vale  of  years. 
He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  Coadjutor;  his 
application  was  granted,  and  Professor  MacHale  was 
chosen  with  the  right  of  succession.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
1825,  accordingly,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Maronia 
in  partilus  infidelium.  His  connection  with  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth  then  ceased  ;  and  his  class  pre 
sented  him,  on  his  promotion,  with  a  massive  silver  cup, 
upon  which  is  inscribed,  "  Presented  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  John  MacHale,  by  the 
Theology  Class  of  Maynooth,  A.D.  1825."  As  Coadjutor- 
Bishop  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  parish  that  fell  vacant, 

*  Dublin  Evening  Post,  June  7th,  1824. 
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which  chanced   to   be   that  of   Crossmolina,    concerning 
which  much  has  hereafter  to  be  told. 

In  the  year  following  his  elevation,  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Doyle,  writing  under  the  signature  J.  K.  L.,  attacked  the 
Government  for  the  support  they  were  then  giving  to  the 
proselytising  schools  in  Kildare  Place.  It  was  a  novelty  to 
see  a  Catholic  prelate  presume  to  address  an  angry  epistle 
to  the  viceroy,  and  multitudes  denounced  his  conduct  as 
insupportably  impertinent.  Doctor  MacHale,  nevertheless,, 
far  from  sheltering  himself  under  his  initials,  came  forward 
openly,  and  avowed  his  principles  to  be  those  of  J.  K.  L.  : — 

"  The  power  of  whose  pen  does  not  depend  upon  his  title  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  which  with  his  episcopal 
brethren,  I  do  not  envy  to  its  possessors.  But  the  reader  must 
smile  when  he  is  told  that  the  law  annihilates  such  a  personage. 
The  mysterious  hand  of  J.  K.  L.,  without  recognising  the  body 
to  which  it  is  appended,  would  be  more  alarming  than  if  his 
person  were  known  and  defined.  .  .  . 

"JOHN  MARONIA. 

"2ist  April,  1826." 

Heart  and  soul  went  the  young  bishop  into  the  struggle. 
In  times  past  the  Protestant  landlords  of  Mayo  supported 
the  Protestant  interest,  and  they  found  their  Catholic 
tenantry  ready  and  willing  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand; 
but  a  new  order  of  things  had  arisen,  and  the  people  were 
now  awakened  to  the  sense  of  their  degradation.  Side  by 
side  with  O'Connell  were  enlisted  the  abilities  of  MacHale. 
He  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  the  severities  of  the 
penal  code,  which  had  affixed  the  stamp  of  inferiority  on 
their  brow.  In  the  agitation  of  1826  his  spirit  was,  so  to 
speak,  omnipresent;  he  spoke  to  the  people  in  secret  and 
in  public,  by  night  and  by  day,  on  the  altar  steps  and  on 
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the  mountain  side,  on  the  high-ways,  and  in  places  of 
public  resort,  calling  up  the  memories  of  the  past,  de 
nouncing  the  wrongs  of  the  present,  and  promising  im 
perishable  rewards  to  those  who  should  die  in  their 
struggle  for  the  faith.  He  called  on  the  Government 
to  remember  how  the  Union  was  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt 
on  the  distinct  assurance  and  implied  promise  that 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  had  been  denied  by 
the  Irish  Parliament,  should  be  granted  by  the  Parlia 
ment  of  the  empire.  The  active  assistance  he  had 
given  in  the  agitation  of  1828  did  not  prevent  him 
from  publishing  in  that  year  a  work  of  great  power  and 
authority,  which  has  since  been  translated  into  German 
and  French,  entitled,  "  The  Evidence  and  Doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church/'  The  object  of  the  writer  was  "  to 
deduce  the  evidences  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
primitive  sources  of  Revelation,  and  to  illustrate  the 
speculative  truth  of  its  doctrines  as  well  as  their  prac 
tical  influence  on  the  happiness  of  society.  From 
the  highest  origin  of  religious  knowledge,  the  reader  is 
conducted  along  its  varied  course  as  it  descended  through 
the  land  of  Judea,  or  diverged  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  As  he  traces  it  through  the  latter  countries,  he 
is  enabled  to  mark  the  diminution  which  it  sustained  by 
staying  amidst  the  regions  of  ignorance  or  philosophy, 
whilst  amongst  the  former  people  he  may  view  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  stream,  until  it  expanded  into  a 
majestic  current,  likened  by  the  prophet  "to  the  sea  pouring 
over  the  earth  its  salutary  waters." 

From  the  old  law,  passing  to  the  new,  he  treats  of  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  individual  over 
whom  she  watches  with  a  tender  solicitude  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  whom  she  leaves  not  even  in  the  moment 
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of  death,  for  "  she  accompanies  the  departed  spirit  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Almighty  ! "  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in 
the  Moore  Section  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  under 
scored  throughout  by  the  poet,  whose  widow  presented  it 
to  the  Academy.  Moore,  it  may  be  remembered,  pro 
duced  a  book  with  the  title,  "  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentle 
man  in  search  of  a  Religion/'  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  poet  derived  many  of  his  arguments  from  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Bishop  of  Maronia. 

Catholic  Emancipation  was  achieved  by  O'Connell  in 
1829,  but  it  worked  no  beneficial  change  for  the  Irish 
peasant.  It  mattered  little  to  him  whether  his  county  was 
represented  by  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  in  Parliament, 
or  whether  the  judges  belonged  to  one  faith  or  to  the 
other.  More  immediately  connected  with  his  view  of 
politics  was  the  payment  of  the  tithes.  To  see  the  tithe 
proctor  toss  into  his  cart  the  tenth  sheaf,  was  something 
more  than  a  sentimental  grievance — a  grievance  which  the 
masterly  hand  of  O'Connell  pourtrayed  in  all  its  odious 
colours.  Another  agitation  followed — another  change  of 

O  D 

Ministry  took  place.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  ceased  to 
be  Prime  Minister  in  November,  1830.  A  Liberal  Minis 
try  succeeded  under  Earl  Grey.  They  carried  the  Reform 
Act ;  but  they  would  hear  of  no  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  the  Archbishop  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
we  give  it  by  his  Grace's  permission,  received  shortly 
previous  to  his  death.  Thereby  it  would  appear  that  the 
agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  even  if  repeal 
were  not  practicable,  was  at  least  productive  of  good  in 
terrifying  the  enemies  of  the  people  into  some  conces 
sions.  The  letter,  to  which  the  following  is  a  reply, 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  : — 
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"  LONDON, 

3rd  December,  1830. 

"  MY  LORD — I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  lordship's 
letter  this  day,  and  feel  heartily  obliged  for  its  length.  I  will, 
of  course,  present  any  petition  you  send  me,  and  never  think 
of  the  trouble.  In  fact  it  is  none,  as  I  attend  the  House  con 
stantly  from  its  sitting  to  its  rising.  But  as  you  wish  to  diver 
sify  your  favours,  I  would  suggest,  and  which  I  do  only  because 
you  require  it,  O'Conor  Don,  Wise,  O'Farrell,  and  above  all 
Lord  Killeen.  Browne,  also,  would  cheerfully  present  some. 
I  think  you  had  better  confine  them  to  Catholic  Members. 
Give  me  as  many  of  them  as  you  please. 

"  As  to  my  obtaining  co-operation  or  support  from  many  of 
my  countrymen,  I  must  not  complain  on  those  heads.  I  have 
done  but  little,  however,  much  as  I  wish  to  do  for  Ireland.  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  hope  that  wish  is  sincere.  I  also  hope 
the  time  is  arriving  when  more,  much  more  may  be  done  for  our 
long-oppressed  country.  Your  mind  is  too  elevated  not  to  be 
hold  as  from  an  eminence  the  events  that  are  passing  beneath 
view.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  great  and  mighty  changes. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  system  has  been  reduced  by  the 
superior  strength  and  information  of  the  classes  styled  inferior. 
The  silken  and  sordid  aristocracy  of  the  present  day  are,  in  my 
opinion,  arrived  at  their  last  turn.  A  change  is  taking  place 
even  while  we  write.  Oh  !  for  superior  spirits  to  guide  and 
direct  its  course,  to  steer  the  mighty  ark  of  human  liberty 
through  the  boisterous  waves  of  passion  and  turbulence,  into  a 
haven  of  calm  enjoyment. 

"  I  hate  this  figurative  language,  and  yet  I  fall  into  it  because 
it  is  the  only  applicable  phraseology.  The  moral  and  political 
revolution  is  plainly  on  its  march — it  is,  I  may  say,  self-moving. 
I  am  as  convinced  as  I  am  of  to-morrow's  sun,  that  within  the 
space  of  probably  less  than  two  years,  the  monopolies  of  cor 
porations,  and  the  still  more  gigantic  oppressions  of  the  Estab- 
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lished  Church,  will  have  passed  away  for  ever.  'T/ie  Repeal  of 
the  Union^  is  good  for  everything.  It  is  good  as  the  means  of  ter 
rifying  the  enemies  of  the  people  into  every  concession  practicable 
under  the  present  system.  If  I  were  to  relax  the  agitation  of 
that  measure,  then  the  men  in  possession  of  power  would  en 
joy  their  state  in  repose,  and  adjourn  to  the  Greek  Calends  all 
practical  improvement.  But  after  all,  what  can  they  do  ? 
Nothing,  without  restoring  Ireland  to  herself.  The  income 
accessory  from  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  labour  of  the  in 
habitants  must  be  spent  in  Ireland.  Conquest  and  confiscation 
had  their  function  in  the  Union.  They  were  made  complete 
by  that  measure,  but  they  have  exhausted  the  vitality  of  the 
land,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  give  sustenance  of  life  to  its 
inhabitants.  There  must  be  a  law  to  take  off  the  Church 
burthen.  An  Irish  Parliament  alone  can  do  that. 

"  The  machine  of  the  State  would  break  to  pieces  unless 
we  consolidate  it  by  a  domestic  legislation,  and  thus  preserve 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  King's  Crown,  and  the  con 
nexion  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  Let  me  then  respect 
fully  urge  the  adding  petitions  for  *  the  Repeal '  to  those  your 
lordship  mentions.  To  you,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  they 
would  be  productive  of  some  utility.  I  shall  support  this 
administration  as  long  as  they  observe  their  promise ;  but  of 
course  I  scorn  their  offers  of  place  or  promotion  for  myself. 

"  I  fear  I  have  taken  unwarrantable  revenge  on  your  lordship 
in  point  of  length  of  epistle,  but  no  length  of  writing  could 
adequately  express  the  sincerity  of  that  respect  and  regard  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
most  respectful  and  faithful  servant, 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  Right  Rev.  Dr.  MACHALE." 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  the  Bishop  of  Maronia  visitea 
Rome,  there  to  pay,  according  to  ancient  custom,  his 
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homage  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  wrote  the  impres 
sions  of  his  journey  as  he  went  along;  and  before  the 
Continent  was  netted  over  with  railways,  when  the  Dili 
gence  was  on  the  road,  and  long  before  the  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  travel,  which  makes  travel  comparatively  un 
interesting,  the  graphic  account  of  his  journey  forms  a 
most  interesting  portion  of  a  letter  from  his  fluent  pen. 

The  route  he  took  was  by  France  and  Switzerland, 
through  the  elevated  valley  of  Chamounix,  through  the 
Simplon  Pass,  to  Milan,  Venice,  Bologna,  Padua,  Ancona, 
and  on  to  Rome.  Fascinated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  he  was  bewildered  with  delight  amid  the  historic 
and  religious  memories  that  make  sacred  every  spot  over 
which  he  trod.  Reaching  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles,  one 
of  the  fondest  wishes  of  his  heart  was  gratified,  "when 
seated  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine,  the  cradle  and 
the  grave  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  vastest  and  most 
varied  picture  that  ever  was  held  up  to  human  contempla 
tion  lay  before  me."*  Of  the  Palace  of  the  Lateran,  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  distinguished  family  of  the 
Lateran,  and  which  was  conferred  on  Pope  Sylvester  by 
the  generosity  of  Constantine,  he  speaks  in  glowing 
terms.  He  then  gives  an  instance  of  the  veneration  of 
the  Irish  Church  for  the  centre  of  Apostolic  unity,  that 
the  third  Council  held  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  was  at 
tended  by  Laurence,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Catholicus, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  four  other  Irish  bishops. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  heaps  of  Irish)  manuscripts 
that  abound  in  the  library  of  St.  Isidore,  and  he  loved  to 
contemplate  the  portraits  of  celebrated  Irishmen  which 
decorate  its  walls,  especially  those  of  Luke  Wadding,  and 


*  Letters  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  253. 
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of  Florence  O'Mulconry  (Conry),  Archbishop  of  Tuain. 
He  was  deeply  moved  as  he  paid  homage  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  Saint  of  Sienna,  and  he  tells  us  in  loving  lan 
guage  how  he  thought  of  Ireland,  and  prayed  for  his 
country  as  he  knelt  in  the  Church  of  St.  Feseole  to  do 
honour  to  the  virtues  of  St.  Donatus,  an  Irishman  of  the 
ninth  century. 

Whilst  in  Rome  he  preached  a  series  of  sermons  in 
English,  which  were  afterwards  translated  into  Italian  by 
Cardinal  De  Lucca,  and  were  printed  at  the  press  of  the 
Propaganda.  He  left  Rome  early  in  September,  1832, 
and  arrived  in  Ballina  in  a  few  weeks,  taking  with  him  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  he  presented  to  the  Church 
of  Crossmolina.  Once  more  busied  with  the  pressing 
business  of  his  diocese,  he  writes  to  Earl  Grey,  protesting 
against  the  Coercion  Bill  then  introduced  into  Parliament, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  distress 
deep  and  wide  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  the  injustice  of  maintaining  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  urging  a  repeal  of  the  Union  as  the  only  remedy  for 
this  sad  state  of  things. 

A  reference  to  his  letter  to  Earl  Grey  is  contained  in  the 
following  communication  from  Mr.  O'Connell  : — 

"  MY  RESPECTED  LORD. — I  read  with  deep  and  painful 
interest  your  published  letters  to  Grey.  What  a  scene  of 
tyranny  and  heartless  oppression  on  the  one  hand  !  What  a 
frightful  view  of  wretchedness  and  misery  on  the  other  !  A 
man  is  neither  a  human  being  nor  a  Christian  who  does  not 
devote  all  his  energies  to  find  a  remedy  for  such  grievances. 
But  that  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  British  Parliament. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Protestant  dissenters 
in  this  country  are  storming  that  citadel  of  intolerance  and 
pride — the  Established  Church.  The  effect  of  such  an  attack 
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can  operate  only  for  good  in  Ireland.  This  was  the  stronghold, 
of  the  Irish  Establishment;  as  long  as  they  had  England  at  their 
back,  they  could  laugh  to  scorn  all  attempts  in  Ireland  to  curb 
them  ;  but  I  believe,  firmly  believe,  their  days  are  numbered, 
and  that  that  we  shall  see,  but  certainly  not  weep. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  most  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  To  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  Ballina. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
April,  1834,  gave  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  Most  Rev. 
Oliver  Kelly,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  had  died  at  Albano, 
in  Italy,  on  the  i8th  of  April.  The  Dean  in  consequence 
convened  the  Chapter  in  the  old  chapel  of  Tuam,  on 
the  1 3th  of  May,  when  they  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nolan,  Vicar-Capitular,  to  administer  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  the  diocese  during  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Kelly.  According  to  a  recent  rescript  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Vicar-Capitular  to  notify  by  letter,  within  eight 
days  after  his  appointment,  to  the  canons  and  parish  priests 
of  the  diocese,  that  they  should  assemble  on  the  2Oth  day 
after  the  said  appointment  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
diocese,  and  nominate  by  ballot  three  candidates,  whose 
names  were  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome.  The  assembly 
was  convened  accordingly,  and  its  results  we  shall  tell  later 
on.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kelly,  Dr.  Wal- 
dron  (on  the  2Oth  of  May,  1834),  also  died,  and  by  this 
event,  Dr.  MacHale,  his  Coadjutor,  under  the  title  of  the 
Bishop  of  Maronia,  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Killala. 
On  his  elevation  the  Bishop  vacated  the  parish  of  Crossmo- 
lina,  apparently  a  trivial  matter,  but  one  of  which  much  is 
hereafter  to  be  written,  when  we  shall  have  to  tell  of  the  case 
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of  Dr.  O'Finan,  next  succeeding  Bishop  of  Killala.  Cross- 
molina  was,  as  we  have  said,  his  mensal  parish,  and  Dr. 
MacHale  appointed  thereto  the  Rev.  Father  Barrett.  The 
Chapter  of  Tuam  met  *  on  the  4th  of  June,  for  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Kelly,  when  the  names  of 
three  ecclesiastics  were  selected,  Rev.  Doctor  Nolan, 
Vicar-Capitular,  dignus ;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  Bishop 
of  Killala,  dignior ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Burke  of 
Westport,  dignissimus. 

Immediately  on  the  occurring  of  the  vacancy  in  the  See 
of  Tuam,  Lord  Palmerston,  then  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  sent  a  messenger  to  Rome  to  endeavour  to  in 
fluence  the  Pope,  in  making  the  appointment,  not  to  appoint 
Dr.  MacHale  to  the  vacant  See.  Lord  Palmerston,  writ 
ing  to  his  brother,  on  the  I2th  May,  1834,  says — "  I  am 
sending  off  a  messenger  suddenly  to  Florence  and  Rome, 
to  try  and  get  the  Pope  not  to  appoint  any  agitating  prelate 
Archbishop  of  Tuam."t  Lord  Melbourne,  soon  after  the 
clergy  had  made  their  selection  of  names,  caused  a  direct 
application  to  be  made  to  the  Pope,  expressive  of  the  par 
ticular  wish  of  the  British  Government,  that  His  Holiness 
"  would  not  appoint  MacHale  to  the  vacant  See — any  body 
but  him."  The  Pope  in  reply  observed  that  for  a  long 
time  no  preferment  of  any  value  fell  vacant  in  Ireland, 
that  he  did  not  get  an  application  from  the  British 
Government,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  Lord  Melbourne's 
application,  Doctor  MacHalef  was  translated  to  Tuam,  and 
by  an  oversight  he  omitted  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the 
confirmation  of  Father  Barrett  as  parish  priest  of  Crossmo- 
lina. 

*  Freeman* s  Journal,  I2th  June,  1834. 
t  Ashlin's  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
t  Greville  Memoirs. 
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While  residing  at  Ballina,  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate  had 
raised  a  magnificent  cathedral,  which  was  roofed  and  nearly 
finished  before  his  translation.  The  people,  amongst  whom 
he  had  laboured  for  so  many  years,  bewailed  his  approaching 
departure,  and  presented  him  with  a  splendid  carriage  as  a 
souvenir.  A  public  meeting  was  convened,  and  addresses 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  people  and  the  clergy. 
To  the  latter  he  returned^the  following  reply  : — 

TOBERVAIN,  ist  Sept.,  1834. 

"  DEAR  AND  VENERABLE  BRETHREN. — Your  simple  and 
touching  address,  which  speaks  too  generously  the  language  of 
the  heart,  utterly  overpowers  me.  Although  I  anticipated  that 
such  a  separation  as  ours  would  be  painful,  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  feelings  which  it  inspires.  When  I  look  back  on  the  years 
I  spent  in  this  my  native  diocese,  and  recollect  that  spontaneous 
homage  of  the  heart  with  which  I  have  been  received  by  the 
clergy,  whenever  I  went  among  them,  I  cannot  but  feel  the 
pang  of  being  torn  from  the  place  where  the  best  affections  and 
virtues  of  Christianity  are  cultivated.  Yes,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
the  seed  is  cast  and  reared  by  the  assiduous  care  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  fruit  is  manifest  in  the  virtues  of  the  peasantry,  their 
fidelity  to  their  God,  their  respect  for  their  ministers,  their 
desire  of  public  tranquillity,  their  practice  of  those  virtues  that 
make  home  a  temple,  and  in  short  their  meek  and  Christian 
patience  under  privations  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  reli 
gion  could  enable  them  to  endure. 

"  To  my  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  people  you  have  kindly 
made  allusion.  Alas  !  that  I  had  but  the  mere  will  to  mitigate 
those  hardships,  which  it  often  grieved  me  to  witness.  It  is 
true  I  have  striven  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  a 
control  over  their  destiny  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations  ;  and 
should  the  Almighty  at  last  give  them  hearts  of  flesh  instead  of 
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hearts  of  stone,   which  they  have  hitherto  exhibited,  no  one 
would  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  I  at  their  conversion. 

"  As  to  my  zeal  for  the  House  of  God,  when  I  consider  that 
some  parishes  in  the  diocese  are  almost  without  a  chapel,  I 
must  deplore  what  I  have  left  undone,  rather  than  take  credit 
for  what  I  have  achieved  ;  but  the  unexampled  poverty  of  the 
people  may  well  plead  our  joint  apologies.  As  for  the  cathe 
dral,  it  was  a  work  which  my  predecessors  seriously  meditated  ; 
but  they  found  obstacles  in  its  accomplishment  in  that  desolate 
wreck  of  the  people's  fortunes  which  followed  the  disastrous 
shifting  of  the  ark  of  their  religion.  A  comparatively  better 
state  has  enabled  us  to  commence  and  cover  in  a  magnificent 
temple  to  the  Lord.  The  cathedral  is  a  proud  monument  of  the 
ardent  zeal  and  generosity  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Killala. 

"  You  have  already  congratulated  me  on  my  appointment  to 
the  Metropolitan  See  of  the  province.  Alas  !  whilst  others 
see  but  the  honors  that  dazzle  from  the  distant  heights,  I  ought, 
with  a  Gregory  or  an  Ambrose,  tremble  at  the  precipices 
which  lie  beneath,  and  are  always  deep  and  dangerous  in  pro 
portion  to  the  elevation. 

"  It  is  to  me  most  consolatory  that  a  connexion  that  has 
hitherto  bound  us  is  not  to  be  entirely  severed  by  my  transla 
tion. 

"  Accept  once  more  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  splendid 
carriage — a  proof  that  where  there  is  the  will  people  can 
afford  to  be  generous  out  of  the  poorest  resources.  In  con 
clusion,  I  beg  a  share  in  your  prayers  and  those  of  your 
flocks  to  enable  me  worthily  to  sustain  the  weight  of  my 
office.  If  you  have  sustained  any  loss  by  my  removal,  I 
rejoice  in  the  wise  provision  that  enables  you  to  repair  it,  by 
the  selection  of  such  zealous  and  enlightened  persons  as  will 
furnish  you  with  a  worthy  successor.  To  him  I  have  the  con 
solation  of  handing  over  a  flock  not  only  undiminished  by  the 
prowling  of  the  wolf,  but  increased  by  the  many  accessions  of 
strayed  sheep  returning  to  the  fold  ;  and  I  have  further  the 
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consolation  of  transmitting  to  him  without  collision  with 
parliamentary  pretenders,  the  old  and  hereditary  title  of  the 
legitimate  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  though  some 
times  clouded,  can  never  be  taken  away,  whilst  I  subscribe 
myself,  dear  and  venerable  brethren,  your  obliged  and  affec 
tionate  servant  in  Christ, 

"JOHN,  Bishop  of  Killala." 

Tuesday,  iQth  October,  1834,  being  the  day  appointed 
for  receiving  and  entertaining  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  on  his  entrance  into  his  Archdiocese,  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Castlebar  and  its  vicinity  proceeded  at  an  early  hour 
to  meet  his  Grace  on  the  confines  of  the  diocese  of  Killala. 
The  Committee  of  Management  had  previously  made 
arrangements  for  a  public  procession  into  the  town.  The 
day  was  propitious,  and  the  place  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  was  the  Pontoon,  about  eight  miles  from 
Castlebar,  on  the  road  to  Ballina.  The  wide  waters  of 
two  expansive  lakes  spread  their  vast  expanse,  as  if  in 
homage,  around  the  base  of  many  hills,  each  and  all  of 
them  rendered  indescribably  picturesque  by  reason  of  their 
grotesque  desolation,  by  everything  that  is  varied  in 
scenery,  which  is  marked  by  the  rough  ruggedness  of 
uncultivated  nature,  wasting  its  strength  and  exhausting 
its  powers  in  the  wild  profusion  of  every  trait  which  can 
inspire  the  mind  of  man  with  reverence  for  "  Him  who 
moulded  the  universe  in  the  palm  of  His  hands."  It  was 
in  this  spot  that  the  new  Archbishop  was  to  be  received 
into  the  arms  of  his  people.  The  road  which  winds  its 
way  through  a  succession  of  mountains  was  lined  with 
crowds  of  human  beings,  and  the  hills  seemed  as  pyramids 
of  life,  so  thickly  were  the  crowds  clustered  upon  them. 
On  tbe  waters  were  several  boats,  and  one  of  them  con 
tained  a  band  of  music,  which  played  several  appropriate 
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airs.  At  about  one  o'clock  a  trumpeter  from  a  heightjgave 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Archbishop  from  Ballina, 
with  a  large  and  most  respectable  cavalcade  in  attendance. 
Immediately  a  loud  shout  was  raised,  the  echoes  of  which 
as  they  rolled  through  the  mountains  and  died  away  on 
the  waters,  seemed  to  indicate  that  nature  itself  would 
indulge  in  exultation  for  a  day.  As  soon  as  his  Grace's 
carriage  reached  the  bridge  which  divides  the  dio 
ceses,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Vicar-Capitular  of  Tuam,  with  a 
large  body  of  the  clergy  of  Tuam,  approached,  and  with 
much  solemnity,  presented  his  Grace  with  the  Cross, 
adding  most  appropriately,  "  In  hoc  signo  v'mces"  This 
beautiful  and  timely  allusion  to  the  cross-banner  of  Con- 
stantine,  was  received  with  pleasure  by  those  around. 
His  Grace,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  domestic  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  James  Ronayne,  and  the  clergy  of  Killala,  re 
ceived  them  uncovered,  and  expressed  in  brief  but  emphatic 
language,  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  his  reception. 
He  assured  the  people  that  he  could  not  find  words  to 
express  his  sense  of  obligation  either  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Castlebar,  who  thus  greeted  his  elevation,  or  to  the  good 
people  of  Killala,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  borders  of 
the  diocese.  He  addressed  the  multitude  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  concluded  by  giving  to  all  his  episcopal  bene 
diction.  The  laity  next  approached  his  Grace  with  the 
address  of  the  town  of  Castlebar,  which  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  George  Lynch,  Esq.,  amid  deafening  shouts  of 
applause.  When  the  address  had  been  presented,  and  the 
answer  received,  the  immense  crowds,  which  certainly  did 
not  contain  less  than  100,000  persons,  began  to  move. 
But  here  came  the  affecting  portion  of  the  scene.  All 
of  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  people  of  the  diocese  of 
Killala,  had  now  to  yield  up  their  prelate.  His  career  of 
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affectionate  attention  to  their  minutest  interests  appeared 
about  to  close — his  presence  was  fading  from  before  them 
— his  piety  was  about  to  edify  other  flocks — his  learning 
was  about  to  adorn  other  circles — and  in  the  anguish  of 
contending  feelings,  occasioned  by  joy  at  his  promotion, 
and  by  sorrow  for  his  removal,  they  wept.'  It  was  a  touch 
ing  scene,  the  tears  of  the  prelate  mingled  with  those  of 
the  pastors  and  of  their  people.  The  procession  now 
moved  forward,  cheering  as  they  went  along,  and  at  every 
step  receiving  fresh  additions  of  numbers.  The  carriages 
of  several  of  the  gentry  fell  in  as  it  approached  Castle- 
bar,  and  so  numerous  was  the  cavalcade  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  on;  all  was  order,  peace,  and  decorum, 
and  the  people  only  seemed  to  be  intoxicated  with  joy  and 
gladness.  Immense  bonfires  blazed  in  the  streets  of 
Castlebar.  In  the  evening  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  was 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner,  the  chair  being  filled  by 
Walter  Bourke,  of  Carrowkeel,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law, 
afterwards  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel. 

On  Thursday,  the  2ist  of  October,  1834,  his  Grace 
proceeded  to  Tuam,  there  to  take  possession  of  his 
cathedral.  When  yet  afar  off  he  was  met  by  a  concourse 
of  students  from  the  college  of  Saint  Jarlath,  who  pre 
sented  him  with  a  massive  silver-gilt  cross,  which  was 
three  cubits  in  height,  in  token  of  his  being  primate  of 
Connaught,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  borne  aloft  before 
him  during  the  remainder  of  his  triumphal  journey.  In 
creasing  crowds  greeted  him  as  he  approached  the  town, 
triumphal  arches  spanned  the  streets,  which  from  the 
multitudes  were  almost  impassable.  Flags  were  flying 
from  the  house-tops,  every  window  was  filled  with  occu 
pants,  all  bidding  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  which  he 
frequently  acknowledged.  Preceded  by  a  band  of  music, 
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he  was  received  at  the  chapel-door  by  his  white-robed 
clergy.  The  diocese,  since  the  death  of  the  last  Arch 
bishop,  had  been  in  a  state  of  mourning,  or  as  the  em 
blematic  phrase  expressed  it,  of  widowhood,  a  melancholy 
expression,  now  changed  into  rejoicing  and  triumph. 
The  new  cathedral  was  as  yet  unopened  for  public  worship, 
but  the  old  church  presented  a  festive  appearance.  The 
splendour  of  the  vestments  of  the  officiating  priests, 
the  multitudes  of  acolytes,  the  flowers  in  the  sanctuary, 
the  lights  on  the  altar,  the  fragrance  from  the  censer,  the 
swelling  of  the  organ,  the  sounds  of  many  voices,  the 
strains  of  the  music.  Was  there  one  of  the  many  who 
were  there  on  that  day  who,  as  the  pomp  was  over,  re 
minded  him  in  the  words  of  another  ritual,  "  Sancte  pater 
sic  transit  gloria  mundi." — "  Holy  Father,  so  passeth  the 
glory  of  the  world."  That  pomp  is  passed,  that  prelate  is 
gone,  and  so  "  passeth  the  glory  of  the  world." 

On  that  evening  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner 
at  the  Mitre  Inn,  which  was  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county,  John  Bodkin,  of  Ouarrymount, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  which  was  attended  by  church  dignitaries,  by 
members  of  parliament,  and  by  the  whole  Catholic  aristo 
cracy  of  the  diocese.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  the 
Archbishop's  health,  which  was  proposed  by  the  chair 
man,  was  received  enthusiastically,  and  his  Grace  replied 
as  follows  : — 

"  If  on  a  late  occasion  [in  allusion  to  his  reception  on  the 
previous  day  at  Castlebar]  I  sincerely  confessed  myself  too 
much  embarrassed  for  expression  ;  the  flattering  compliment 
paid  me  on  this  occasion,  lays  me  under  a  still  greater  diffi 
culty  suitably  to  convey  my  gratitude.  It  is  generally  re 
marked  that  every  occasion  on  which  an  individual  addresses 
a  public  assembly  is  attended  with  peculiar  embarrassment. 

s 
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I  may  say  it  with  truth  as  I  am  now  placed  in  a  situation  far 
different  from  those  which  I  previously  occupied.  It  is  natural 
that  many  who  could  walk  with  security  and  steadiness  on 
comparatively  lower  ground  might  feel  the  consciousness  of 
danger  after  having  ascended  to  a  high  eminence.  It  is  cer 
tain  that  bodies  which  might  be  well  fitted  for  the  dependent 
movement  and  borrowed  light  of  planets,  might  be  unsuitable 
to  form  independent  centres,  and  a  taper  which  might  shed  a 
brilliant  light  in  a  narrow  apartment  would  only  tremble  when 
exposed  in  a  broader  atmosphere.  It  is  on  this  account  I  do 
feel  humbled  by  my  new  situation,  lest  I  should  be  found  un 
able  to  realize  the  expectations  that  have  been  kindly  created. 
When  I  consider  the  vast  assemblage  by  which  I  am  now 
surrounded,  composed  of  so  many  of  the  clergy  and  gentry, 
of  great  wealth,  intelligence,  and  independence — when  I  con 
sider  that  among  them  are  persons  to  whom  the  members  of 
the  British  Senate  have  been  compelled  to  listen  with  reluct 
ant  attention,  I  feel  the  disproportion  which  is  due  to  such 
anticipation  on  their  part,  and  the  little  I  am  able  to  perform. 
But  principally  when  I  recollect  into  what  a  territory  I  have 
come,  consecrated  by  the  Apostolic  labours  of  the  late  illus 
trious  Archbishop,  and  exhibiting  everywhere  records  of  his 
zeal,  especially  the  cathedral,  bearing  the  impress  of  his  own 
mind — a  stupendous  monument,  in  which  his  memory  shall  ever 
be  embalmed — it  is  no  wonder  if  I  should  feel  diffident  at  the  idea 
of  treading  in  such  footsteps.  The  Chairman  has  been  pleased 
to  bestow  on  me  unmerited  eulogy.  He  has  displayed  on  the 
subject  the  richness  of  that  talent  which  exalts  whatever  it 
touches,  and  his  mind  has  been  like  a  fine  alembic  through 
which  a  mixed  metal  passes,  entirely  refined  from  the  dross  with 
which  it  was  alloyed.  What  he  has  said  of  talents  and  ser 
vices,  of  which  I  am  unconscious,  I  put  to  the  account  of  his 
generosity  and  yours.  What  he  has  said  of  integrity  of  pur 
pose  is  true,  and  his  assertions  on  that  head  had  my  entire 
acquiescence.  I  have  been  deemed  by  some  to  have  indulged 
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in  too  much  warmth,  in  the  exposure  of  the  people's  griev 
ances.  If  they  had  hearts  to  feel,  they  could  not  complain  of 
the  ardour  of  my  feelings,  had  they  witnessed  the  same  suffer 
ings  that  required  such  exposure.  The  wrongs  of  other  parts 
of  Ireland  had  ready  hearts  to  sympathise  with  them — ready 
and  eloquent  tongues  and  pens  to  expose  them.  Those  who 
had  talents  to  expose  those  of  the  West,  and  of  Tyrawley 
in  particular,  were  too  much  occupied  by  the  labours  of 
the  ministry  that  required  their  whole  attention.  Mine,  then, 
was  the  ungrateful  task  of  laying  before  the  public  scenes  of 
oppression  which  were  entirely  unknown,  and  of  conveying  to 
a  quarter  where  they  might  excite  compassion  the  cries  of 
the  poor  which  had  hitherto  died  away  in  the  wilderness. 
In  doing  so,  I  was  only  fulfilling  my  pledged  covenant  with 
my  God  and  the  people.  Mercy  to  the  poor,  which  is  the 
duty  of  all,  is  a  duty  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  ministers 
of  religion.  It  has  been  said  if  truth  was  to  retire  from  the 
world  it  should  find  an  asylum  in  the  breasts  of  kings ;  and 
with  equal  truth  may  it  be  said  that  if  the  spirit  of  mercy 
were  to  retire  from  amongst  men,  indignant  at  the  contem 
plation  of  oppression,  it  should  find  a  secure  resting-place  in  the 
ark  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  considering 
the  provocations  of  repeated  injustice,  I  have  been  patient 
beyond  measure.  I  was  often  obliged  to  disguise  my  feel 
ings,  lest  the  poor  peasantry  should  become  discontented, 
and  lest  the  very  exposure  of  their  wrongs,  when  unaccom 
panied  with  redress,  should  excite  any  temptations  to  in 
subordination.  I  have  been,  therefore,  forbearing  jjbeyond 
measure,  and  though  I  have  known  some  to  smile,  as  if  such 
language  were  ironical — in  seriousness,  I  take  credit  f  for  a 
singular  indulgence  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
been  situated.  As,  therefore,  I  may  now  make  a  sincere  pro 
fession  of  faith,  I  must  avow,  that  if  my  interference  in  pro 
tecting  the  poor  and  staying  the  heavy  stroke  that  used  severely 
to  fall  upon  them,  is  a  crime — it  is  a  crime  which  I  freely  con- 
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fess,  but  without  any  contrition.      I    confess  it  without  any 
intention  of  satisfaction,  and  it  is  on  that  account  a  guilt  which 
like  an  incorrigible  sinner,  I  shall  in  all  likelihood  bring  with 
me  unexpiated  to  the  grave.     It  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  that 
we  must  still  look  for  that  spirit  of  compassion  for  the  afflicted 
which  originated  with  its  Divine  Founder  •  in  it  can  still  be 
found  the  Pool  of  Siloe,  and  from  it  the  Angel  of  Mercy  so 
often  goes  down  to  agitate  the  stagnant  waters,  to  give  them  the 
sanatory  power  of  curing  the  diseases  of  the  children  of  misfor 
tune.     What  is  it,  then,  that  has  drawn  around  the  ministers  of 
religion,  that  array  of  the  affections  which  those  who  rule  by 
coercion  cannot  understand.     What  was  it  that  drew  out  into 
such  strong  relief  the  hidden  affections  of  the  people  of  Tuam 
and  Castlebar,  and  united  together  into  an  assemblage,  unex 
ampled  in  its  numbers,  persons  who,  as  is  natural,  must  have  on 
various  subjects  a  difference  of  opinion?     It  is  because  we 
are  what  our  office  supposes  us  to  be — mediators  between  the 
Government  and  the  people,  and  unswayed  by  what  might  be 
called  the  passions  of  either.     To  both  we  are  attached  from 
principle,  as  equally  necessary  for  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  in  thus  keeping  aloof,  the  Catholic 
clergy  have  earned  the  affection  of  the  people.      We  hear 
much   of  the   tithes  as  necessary  to  sustain  the  dignity   of 
station.     Let  those  who  measure  claims  to  reverence  by  the 
longitude  of  their  purses  and  the  gravitation  of  their  gold,  but 
witness  those  spectacles,  and  they  will  be  disabused  of  much 
of  the  power  which  they  ascribe  to  money.     It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  powerful  centre  of  attraction  ;  but  if  all  the  tithes  and  trea 
sury  put  together,  were  at  the  disposal  of  one  person,  he  could 
not  command  such  a  display  of  disinterested  feelings.     Who 
then,  would  exchange  such  regard  for  the  gold  of  the  treasury  ? 
There  are  individuals  who  are  most  anxious  to  make  pecuniary 
provision  for  the  Catholic  Clergy.     It  will  be  high  time  to 
legislate  for  us  when  we  call  for  such  a  provision.     What  a 
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deep  concern  is  now  felt  to  maintain  in  suitable  dignity  the 
Catholic  Clergy !  I  have  not  now  time  to  develop  my 
views  on  that  subject.  Although  I  know  the  opinion  of  some 
of  my  brethren  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  still, 
in  every  public  document  of  mine,  in  order  not  to  involve  the 
opinions  of  others,  I  confine  myself  to  the  expression  of  my 
own.  For  the  sake  of  the  king  then  ;  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  ;  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  public  order,  I  should 
deprecate  such  a  debasing  and  demoralizing  measure.  I  use 
those  epithets  advisedly,  knowing  from  bitter  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  the  effects  of  such  provisions  in  those 
countries  of  the  Continent  where,  as  in  Ireland,  a  Catholic 
priesthood  is  under  such  obligations  to  a  Government  of 
another  creed.  I  should  advise,  then,  those  Parliamentary 
feelers  of  the  public  pulse,  not  to  mind  the  clergy,  but  let 
them  starve  like  the  poor  parsons,  and  turn  their  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  We  want  not  their  money  :  let  them 
rather  provide  the  people  with  suitable  houses  qf  worship  to 
protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season.  Whilst 
the  poor  flocks  are  thus  unprovided  with  suitable  houses  of 
worship,  we  look  with  mistrust  on  every  attempt  to  pension 
their  pastors.  If  the  religion  of  the  parsons  is  so  pure,  why 
not  try  upon  their  followers  the  experiment  of  a  voluntary  sup 
port?  But  now,  that  its  wealth  has  thrown  such  odium  on  the 
establishment  and  paralyzed  the  efficiency  of  its  ministers,  it  is 
sought  to  draw  the  same  consequence  upon  us  by  an  associa 
tion  with  the  treasury.  Let  then  the  tithes  be  extinguished 
and  the  poor  provided  for.  As  for  us  we  recollect  the  fate  of 
Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  mentioned  in  Holy  writ,  on  whom 
the  plague  had  come  in  union  with  his  money.  Once  more  I 
thank  you — your  reception  this  evening  shall  never  be  obli 
terated,  and  I  fondly  hope  that  our  further  acquaintance  shall 
strengthen  those  Christian  feelings  which  on  my  coming  amongst 
you,  you  have  so  kindly  exhibited." 
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Amongst  the  letters  of  congratulation,  and  they  were 
many,  which  the  Archbishop  received,  there  was  one  from 
Mr.  O'Connell,  in  which  that  great  leader  of  the  people 
thus  declared  his  reverence  for  the  Papacy,  for  his  Grace, 
and  for  the  priesthood,  and  his  dislike  for  that  hideous 
deformity  known  as  the  "  Gallican  liberties/' 


"  MERRION  SQUARE, 

"  loth  December,  1834. 

"  MY  REVERED  LORD — There  have  been  many  letters  of 
congratulation  addressed  to  your  Grace,  but  none,  I  will  ven 
ture  to  say,  so  cordial  as  mine,  because  I  not  only  congratulate 
you  as  a  gentleman  whom,  even  as  a  private  individual,  I 
highly  respect,  but  congratulate  you  in  the  name  of  Ireland, 
and  for  her  sake,  and  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  that  faith 
whose  sacred  deposit  has  been  preserved  by  your  predeces 
sors,  and  will  be  preserved  unblemished,  and  indeed  with 
increased  lustre  by  your  Grace. 

"  Indeed  I  venture  to  hope  that  there  are  times  coming 
when  the  period  of  the  oppression  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
destined  by  God  in  His  adorable  dispensations  to  arrive,  will 
have  arrived.  I  do,  I  confess,  venture  to  augur  favourably 
from  your  nomination  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope — you  who 
had  proved  yourself  too  honest  an  Irishman  not  to  be  ob 
noxious  to  the  British  administration.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  brilliant  dawn  of  a  noon-day  in  which  the  light  of  Rome 
will  no  longer  be  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  English  influence. 
I  often  sighed  at  the  delusion  created  in  the  political  circles  at 
Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  English  Government.  They 
thought,  good  souls,  that  England  favoured  the  Catholics  when 
she  only  yielded  to  our  claims,  not  knowing  that  the  secret 
animosity  t3  Catholicity  was  as  envenomed  as  ever  it  was. 
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"  The  present  Pope,  may  God  protect  his  Holiness,  has  seen 
through  that  delusion,  and  you  are  a  proof  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  cause  of  misconception,  to  be  as  true  to  the  political  in 
terests  as  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  am 
delighted  at  this  new  era.  No  man  can  be  more  devoted  to 
the  spiritual  authority  of  his  Holiness,  I  have  always  detested 
what  were  called  the  '  liberties  of  the  Church  in  France.' 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  direct  and  unequivocal  is 
that  authority,  according  to  the  Canons,  the  more  easy  will  it 
be  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  faith. 

"  I  need  not  add  that  there  does  not  live  a  human  being 
more  submissive — in  omnibus — to  the  Church  than  I  am,  from 
the  most  unchangeable  conviction. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  your  Grace  could  have  any 
occasion  for  any  exertions  of  mine  in  support  of  any  candidate 
in  any  county  in  Connaught,  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  receiving  your  suggestions  as  cherished  commands. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  my  Lord, 
of  your  Grace,  the  most  obedient  faithful  servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL, 
"  MOST  REV.  DR.  MACHALE." 


The  agitation  against  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
deepened  and  intensified  in  the  autumnal  months  of  the 
year  1834.  The  starving  Protestant  clergy  were  resolved 
to  enforce  their  legal  rights,  and  the  starving  Catholic 
peasantry  were  resolved  to  resist  them.  Riots  ensued, 
and  at  Carrickshock  eleven  policemen  and  many  civilians 
were  laid  dead  on  the  field.  The  last  scene  of  the  tithe 
carnage  was  enacted  at  Rathcormac,  on  the  i8th  of  De 
cember,  when  a  seizure  had  been  made  upon  the  haggard 
of  a  poor  widow,  who  refused  to  pay  one  farthing,  and 
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whose  refusal  the  people  supported  ;  the  police  were  called 
out,  a  battle]  ensued,  and  the  Rector  carried  off  over 
over  bleeding  corpses  the  tithe  of  the  widow's  sheaves. 

A  change  of  ministry  took  place  at  the  close  of  1834, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  Prime  Minister,  and  to  him 
the  Archbishop  thus  wrote  : — 

"  All  the  united  authorities  and  the  senate  can  never  annex 
the  conscientious  obligations  of  law  to  enactments  that  are 
contrary  to  right  reason  and  justice,  and  hence  the  stubborn 
and  unconquered  resistance  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  all  those 
odious  acts — I  will  not  call  them  laws — which  have  forced  them 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  teachers  of  an  adverse  creed.  I  shall 
freely  declare  my  own  resolve.  I  have  leased  a  small  farm, 
just  enough  to  qualify  me  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
and  I  am  resolved  never  to  pay  tithes  to  the  parsons,  a  tribe 
who  have  scourged  the  people  with  a  whip  of  scorpions." 

The  Tory  administration  was  short-lived.  On  the  I7th 
of  March,  1835,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  place  in  Par 
liament,  moved,  "That  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  temporali 
ties  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  applying 
any  surplus  of  the  revenues  not  required  for  the  spiritual 
cure  of  its  members  to  the  general  education  of  all  classes 
of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  religious  persuasion." 
The  ministry  resisted  the  motion —a  debate  ensued,  which 
was  kept  up  with  great  vigour  for  four  nights,  and  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the  7th  of  April,  when  a 
division  took  place,  and  there  appeared  322  for  the  motion, 
and  289  against,  leaving  ministers  in  a  minority  of  33. * 

*  Hansard. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Whig 
administration  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

The  agitation  acquired  greater  strength  by  reason  of  the 
ministerial  changes.  On  the  i8th  of  January,  following, 
Mr.  O'Connell  arrived  at  the  Archbishop's  palace  in  Tuam. 
Immediately  he  harangued  an  incredible  gathering  of  the 
people,  who  seemed  to  roll  to  and  fro  like  waves  in  a  storm 
under  the  magic  influence  of  his  oratorical  powers.  In 
the  evening  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Mitre 
Inn,  and  on  that  occasion  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Archbishop  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  and  those  that 
were  learned  amongst  his  hearers  on  that  occasion,  said 
that  he  rivalled  Demosthenes  in  Athens,  Cicero  in  Rome, 
and  Mirabeau  in  France.  He  had  in  the  preceding 
autumn  made  a  tour  of  England,  and  had  penetrated  into 
Scotland,  and  had  there  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence 
enchained  multitudes  ;  and  the  themes  of  his  outpourings 
lost  nothing  of  their  effect  from  the  strong  Hibernian 
pronunciation  which  distinguished  them.  His  ready  and 
original  wit,  and  his  vituperations,  often  coarse  and  per 
sonal,  obtained  for  him  a  ready  intention  on  the  part  of 
his  hostile  hearers  in  those  countries.  In  proposing  the 
Archbishop's  health  he  stopped  not  a  moment,  he  wanted 
not  a  word.  He  eulogized  him  whom  he  afterwards 
pronounced  to  be  the  Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Judah — and  he 
called  upon  the  thronging  crowds  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  illustrious  prelate,  who,  when  silence  was  restored, 
spoke  as  follows  : — * 

"  I  accept  of  the  compliment  as  a  recognition  of  that  apos 
tolical  source  from  which  my  office  is  derived.  Let  others 
enjoy  the  feathers  of  temporal  titles,  as  well  as  the  more 

*  Freeman's  Journal. 
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weighty  and  valuable  considerations  of  temporal  wealth,  as 
long  as  they  are  left  them  by  the  good-will  of  the  power  that 
gave  them.  I,  whether  of  Maronia,  or  of  Killala,  or  of  Tuam, 
never  set  any  value  on  those  names,  but  as  far  as  they  are 
authentic  monuments  of  spiritual  and  untitled  inheritance, 
which  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  any  power  on  earth  to 
take  away.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  look  upon  the  last  as  a  mere 
compliment,  suggested  either  by  my  presence  or  that  of  the 
venerable  bishop,  Doctor  Brown  of  Galway,  by  my  side,  No  ; 
I  regard  it  as  a  continuous  evidence  of  that  habitual,  deep, 
and  heartfelt  reverence  which  the  laity  of  Ireland  uniformly 
exhibit  towards  their  clergy,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
assure  them  has  a  sincere  reciprocal  return  in  the  paternal 
attachment  of  their  pastors.  In  this  mutual  affection  have  the 
faithful  and  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  found  the  richest  sources 
of  their  solace  in  the  bitterest  period  of  their  woe ;  and  from 
this  continuance  shall  they  draw  their  sweetest  consolation  in 
the  coming  days  of  their  prosperity.  Were  it  otherwise,  it 
would  be  a  fatal  day  for  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  Then  might 
our  enemies,  with  some  reason,  raise  the  shout  of  triumph. 
Then  might  they  indulge  the  anticipation  that  the  series  of  our 
disasters  was  not  closed.  Nay,  that  they  might  upset,  in  a  few 
years,  that  magnificent  fabric  of  the  nation's  freedom  which  it 
cost  our  illustrious  guest  such  toils  and  perils,  and  anxieties  of 
six-and-thirty  years  to  rear.  Thank  God,  however,  that  the 
merits  and  service  of  such  a  man  are  not  left  for  posthumous 
appreciation.  It  has  been  the  reproach  of  many  countries 
and  many  periods  not  unfruitful  in  virtue,  that  they  abandoned 
their  benefactors  to  the  praises  of  posterity.  It  is  no  unfavour 
able  presumption  in  favour  of  our  own  times,  that  we  can 
estimate  living  worth ;  and  never  was  there  such  evidence  of 
talent  and  integrity ;  for,  during  a  period  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  any  powerful  or  popular  man,  his  fame,  instead  of 
suffering  any  eclipse,  has  brightened  day  after  day,  into  a 
fuller  and  more  permanent  effulgence.  Witness  his  triumphs. 
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Shall  I  touch  on  the  Catholic  Association  !  No ;  hindered  as 
I  am,  the  luminous  records  of  his  own  pen,  like  those  who, 
when  they  attempt  to  pursue  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  through 
the  career  of  his  triumphs,  are  deterred  from  the  task  by  the 
charm  of  his  own  commentaries.  Ireland  is  too  full  of  the 
recollection  of  his  services  to  require  their  enumeration,  and 
the  pillars  of  light  he  has  left  behind  him  sufficiently  point 
out  to  every  eye  the  path  which  he  has  traversed.  But  I  shall 
allude  to  his  recent  and  triumphant  career  through  the  sister- 
country  as  productive,  I  trust,  of  advantages,  as  it  has  been  of 
universal  admiration.  What  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  the 
inhabitant  of  a  land  whose  lot  was  lately  identified  with  servi 
tude,  welcomed  as  the  most  efficient  living  champion  of  free 
dom  !  The  professor  of  a  religion  that  was  hitherto  calum 
niated  as  persecuting,  hailed  by  those  of  another  as  the  un 
rivalled  advocate  of  the  most  enlightened  and  Christian 
toleration  !  To  see  England  forget  its  ancient  hostility  to  our 
country,  and  Scotland  relaxing  beneath  his  spell  the  Puritanical 
stiffness  of  its  creed  !  To  see  the  people,  wherever  he  went, 
thronging  round  him,  confessing  their  former  errors,  and  laying 
bigotry  and  their  prejudices  as  a  homage  at  his  feet !  Behold, 
even  this  day,  what  a  scene  we  witnessed,  surrounded  by 
myriads  whose  ranks  were  so  compact  and  dense  (such  was 
their  affectionate  rudeness),  that  it  required  almost  as  much 
force  to  penetrate  through  them  as  if  you  were  opening  a  way 
through  a  solid  mass.  The  Tories  wonder  how  he  possesses 
the  charm  of  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  people.  You  might 
as  well  expect  that  the  trees  of  the  forest  should  not  wave 
their  heads  when  agitated  by  the  wind  of  heaven,  as  that  any 
mass  of  human  beings  should  not  be  stirred  to  homage  when 
touched  by  the  soul-stirring  breath  of  his  eloquence  !  As  you 
have  associated  my  name  with  the  hierarchy,  I  think  there 
cannot  be  better  proofs  of  the  value  and  importance  of  that 
body  than  the  abuse  that  is  heaped  on  them  by  a  calumniating 
press.7' 
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The  Archbishop  then  repels  the  charges  against  the 
priesthood,  whom  he  extols,  and  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  As  to  the  attack  upon  the  priesthood  of  Ireland,  they  are 
too  well  employed  to  return  railing  for  railing,  or  to  waste 
their  time  with  those  churchmen  who  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
in  repelling  charges  which  would  be  repeated  the  day  after 
refutation.  I  tell  those  people,  in  the  name  of  the  calum 
niated  priesthood  of  Ireland,  that  instead  of  covering  them 
with  reproaches,  they  ought  to  be  grateful  for  their  services. 
If  they  preach  the  doctrines  that  are  imputed  to  them,  are 
there  not  hearers  enough  to  bear  testimony  ? 

"  The  portals  of  our  churches  are  open  to  the  world  ;  the 
public  ways  are  filled  on  Sundays  with  the  multitudes  that  go 
forth  after  hearing  the  instructions  of  their  pastors.  We  speak 
publicly  before  the  world,  and  in  secret  we  say  nothing ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  those  foul  charges.  The  truth  is, 
those  who  advanced  those  charges  know  little  of  the  nature  of 
our  ministry.  It  is  a  ministry  of  peace,  not  of  strife  :  of 
charity,  not  of  discord.  The  priest  on  the  altar  is  fully  im 
pressed  with  the  awful  nature  of  the  mysteries  he  celebrates, 
and  feels  that  the  accents  of  vengeance  would  be  ill-suited  to 
the  tongue  that  has  been  purpled  with  the  sacrifice  of  recon 
ciliation.  Instead,  then,  of  enmity,  they  preach  forgiveness  ; 
and  the  person  who  comes  breathing  the  revenge  to  which 
nature  would  prompt  him,  returns  with  far  different  feelings, 
and  the  widow  who  was  left  childless  goes  home  invoking, 
like  the  first  martyrs,  the  mercies  of  heaven  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  bereave  her  of  that  staff  which  was  given  her  to 
sustain  the  tottering  footsteps  of  old  age. " 

Leaving  the  Archbishop  ruling  his  diocese  with  wisdom, 
let  us  turn  to  the  diocese  which  he  had  left,  but  in  the 
succeeding  affairs  of  which  he  had  unhappily  become  en- 
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tangled.  We  have  seen  how  harmoniously  ecclesiastical 
matters  were  conducted  then  during  the  episcopate  of 
Dr.  MacHale.  All  was  now  reversed,  and  that  diocese 
became  remarkable  for  its  turbulence. 

On  the  See  of  Killala  becoming  vacant,  three  names 
were  selected  for  the  office  of  bishop  ;  these  were  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Flannelly,  and  Costello,  and  Dr.  O'Finan.  Dr. 
O'Finan  was  elected ;  that  election  was  confirmed  by  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome  in  the 
month  of  March,  1835.  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  clergymen  of  Killala  diocese  selected  Dr.  O'Finan,  if 
their  object  was  the  true  interests  of  religion.  He  was 
personally  unknown  to  every  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
diocese  of  Killala  who  gave  him  their  votes,  but  he  was 
perfectly  known  to  all  as  a  man  distinguished  for  talents 
and  learning.  In  the  year  1792,  being  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
best  education  to  fit  him  for  the  ministry  in  which  his 
life  was  spent ;  and  for  three  years  he  studied  in  the 
College  of  St.  Clement's,  where  he  excelled  as  a  man  of 
talents.  In  1795  he  went  to  the  Madelena,  celebrated  as 
a  theological  seminary,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
In  1797  he  became  a  member  of  the  Neapolitan  College, 
and  read  during  five  years  the  course  necessary  for  a 
minister  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  1802  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  Syndic,  something  like 
Bursar  in  our  colleges.  He  filled  that  responsible  situa 
tion  in  the  College  of  St.  Clement's,  where  he  passed  his 
novitiate ;  but  in  some  time  after  he  was  transferred  to 
Lisbon,  for  it  is  a  principle  in  the  Dominican  Order  that 
the  members  may  be  sent  to  any  place  where  their  services 
may  be  useful.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology 
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in  the  Irish  College  in  that  city,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office  so  as  to  merit  universal  approbation.  In  1805 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  being  sent  to  Waterford,  where 
during  seven  years  he  acted  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  a 
new  episcopal  seminary  in  that  city. 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  College  of 
Corpo  Santo  in  Lisbon,  and  retained  his  professorship 
until  1816,  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed 
Prior  to  his  old  Church  of  St.  Clement's. 

Doctor  O'Finan  remained  at  Rome  until  the  year  1824, 
so  much  respected  that,  though  then  advanced  in  life,  he 
was  selected  to  be  the  Preceptor  and  Confessor  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Lucca,  sister  to  the  Empress  of  Germany. 
He  spent  seven  years  at  her  Court,  and  enjoyed  there  the 
society  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  Europe. 
Doctor  O'Finan  returned  to  Rome  in  1831,  and  was  ap 
pointed  companion  to  the  General  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
an  office  next  in  rank  to  the  head  of  the  Order;  in  fact, 
unless  he  were  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  Order,  he 
could  attain  no  greater  object  of  ambition.  Here  he  re 
mained  until  the  year  1835,  when  he  abandoned  Rome, 
and  valued  friends,  and  elevated  society,  to  settle  himself 
as  Bishop  of  Killala. 

He  accepted  the  office  of  bishop,  and  came  to  Ireland, 
not  at  his  own  solicitation,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
majority  of  the  parish  priests  in  that  diocese,  and  he  found 
even  before  he  left  Rome  that  cabals  were  at  work  to 
counteract  his  promotion.  He  that  was  recommended  to 
day  by  the  voice  of  the  clergymen  of  the  diocese  was 
pronounced  unfit  to-morrow.  It  was  not,  indeed,  stated 
openly,  but  it  was  insinuated  that  he  was  too  old  to  be 
made  a  bishop,  and  that  he  must  have  forgotten  the 
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language,  as  if  all  this  was  not  equally  known  before  to 
the  clergymen  who  selected  him. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October  he  arrived  in  Ballina ;  that  was 
on  Friday,  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  he  was  waited 
on  by  thirteen  of  the  clergymen  who  had  elected  him; 
and  they  demanded  that  he  should  make  an  alteration  in 
the  revenues  of  the  diocese.  They  required  an  alteration 
in  the  marriage  fees,  from  which  he  derived  his  chief  sup 
port  as  a  bishop.  With  respect  to  the  fees  of  marriage, 
called  banns  money,  they  said  Doctor  O'Finan  should 
place  it  on  the  same  scale  as  in  other  dioceses.  In  some 
dioceses  the  bishop  receives  one-half,  and  in  others  one- 
fourth  of  the  marriage  money.  With  respect  to  those 
questions,  he  told  them  in  the  first  place  that  he  was  not 
yet  a  week  in  the  diocese,  and  could  not  give  them  an 
answer  at  that  moment,  that  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  he 
had  no  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  marriage  fees, 
because  it  was  perfectly,  well  known  that  he  could  not 
make  any  alteration  to  the  amount  of  one  farthing  in  the 
episcopal  revenues,  as  that  is  a  right  most  scrupulously 
and  jealously  restricted  to  the  See  of  Rome;  so  that  he 
could  make  no  change  for  better  or  for  worse.  They 
appealed  against  Doctor  O'Finan's  verdict,  if  it  could  be 
called  such,  to  a  provincial  synod,  of  which  Dr.  MacHale 
was  head,  and  he  did  admit  and  did  accept  that  appeal. 

Amongst  the  clergymen  most  forward  in  pressing  these- 
demands  upon  Doctor  O'Finan,  within  one  week  after  his 
arrival  in  the  diocese,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Flannelly 
and  Costello,  competitors  for  the  See  of  Killala,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barrett.  When  Doctor  Waldron,  as  we  have 
already  told,  was  Bishop  of  Killala,  Doctor  Mac  Bale  was 
his  Coadjutor  Bishop.  Bishops  in  the  Catholic  Church 
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have  what  are  called  mensal  parishes,  given  them  for 
their  support,  and  of  those  the  bishops  are  in  effect 
parish  priests  so  far  as  regards  the  revenues  of  them. 
In  each  diocese  this  parish  is  well  known,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  Coadjutor  Bishop  he  should  have  a  different  one, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  mensal  parish. 
By  the  canon  law,  when  a  bishop  vacates  a  See,  the  right 
of  appointing  to  a  mensal  parish  devolves  on  the  See  of 
Rome  itself,  and  the  bishop  is  deprived  of  all  power  in 
the  matter.  The  parish  of  Crossmolina  was  the  one 
belonging  to  Doctor  MacHale  as  Coadjutor  Bishop,  and 
when  on  the  death  of  Doctor  Waldron  that  parish  became 
vacant  in  consequence  of  the  succession  of  Doctor 
MacHale  to  the  See  of  Killala,  the  appointment  rested 
solely  with  the  See  of  Rome.  By  an  oversight,  Doctor 
MacHale  appointed  to  this  parish  the  Rev.  John  Barrett, 
an  appointment  which  was  ipso  facto  null  and  void.  Then 
came  the  election  of  Doctor  O'Finan  to  the  diocese  of 
Killala,  an  election  made  by  parish  priests  alone ;  and  at 
that  election  the  vote  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  was  ob 
jected  to  by  some  of  the  clergymen.  The  question  of  his 
right  to  vote  under  these  circumstances,  was  referred  to 
Doctor  MacHale,  even  to  him  who  had  made  the  appoint 
ment  objected  to,  and  he,  not  being,  perhaps,  aware  of  the 
validity  of  the  objection,  decided  the  point  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Barrett,  and  he  voted  at  the  election.  Doctor 
MacHale,  afterwards  discovering  his  error,  made  applica 
tion  to  get  the  appointment  for  Mr.  Barrett  to  the  parish 
of  Crossmolina,  and  he  was  distinctly  refused,  for  the 
Court  of  Rome,  acting  peremptorily  in  the  matter,  declined 
to  establish  such  a  precedent  as  it  must  have  established 
by  acceding  to  his  request.  All  this  occurred  before 
Doctor  O'Finan  ever  heard  a  word  on  the  subject.  It 
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was  at  Rome  some  friend  acquainted  him  of  the  matter, 
and  of  the  refusal  which  Doctor  MacHale  had  met  with ; 
and  he  was  also  told  that  if  he  would  apply  to  the  sacred 
college  he  would  get  the  right  of  appointment.  He  did 
apply  therefore,  for  the  right  to  appoint  to  the  parish  of 
Crossmolina.  The  appointment  was  given  to  Doctor 
O'Finan ;  written  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  certified  by 
Monsignor,  afterwards  Cardinal  Mai,  granting  to  him 
the  appointment  which  had  been  expressly  refused  to 
Doctor  MacHale.  Mr.  Barrett  came  with  other  clergymen 
to  Doctor  O'Finan,  within  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  the 
diocese,  to  make  a  demand  for,  or  to  require  an  alteration 
in  the  marriage  fees ;  and  that  being  a  matter  confined  to 
parish  priests,  Doctor  O'Finan  told  Mr.  Barrett  that  he 
had  no  right  to  be  there,  because  he  was  not  a  parish 
priest. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  Doctor 
MacHale,  upon  which  Doctor  O'Finan  produced  the 
rescript  from  Rome,  and  conferred  the  parish  on  another 
priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  and  when  that  reverend 
gentleman  went  to  take  possession  of  the  parish,  he  was 
resisted  with  violence;  a  tumult  and  a  riot  unfortunately 
taking  place. 

Doctor  O'Finan,  seeing  himself  set  at  defiance  in  that 
manner,  suspended  Mr.  Barrett,  upon  which  his  partizans 
•closed  the  chapel  doors,  and  for  several  months  there  was 
not  a  clergyman  to  officiate  in  the  parish  of  Crossmolina, 
as  the  one  appointed  to  the  parish  by  Doctor  O'Finan 
was  obstructed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  the 
people. 

The  next  thing  that  occurred,  which  deepened  the  grow 
ing  dislike  of  the  clergy  to  the  object  of  their  choice,  was 
his  appointment  of  Vicar-General.  Before  the  Bishop 
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had  left  Rome  he  was  surrounded  by  several  Irish  clergy 
men,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  that  city.  Amongst 
them  was  Dean  Burke.  Being  appointed  to  the  bishop 
ric  of  Killala,  Doctor  O'Finan  was  naturally  desirous  to 
receive  every  information  relative  to  the  diocese  over 
which  he  was  to  preside,  as  well  as  with  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  be  connected.  Accordingly  he 
received  from  Dean  Burke  a  most  favourable  account  of 
the  learning  and  talents  of  a  clergyman  named  Lyons. 
Hearing  this  character  from  Dean  Burke,  Doctor  O'Finan 
applied  at  Rome  for  the  appointment  of  Dean  of  the 
diocese  for  Mr.  Lyons,  an  appointment  which  rests  ex 
clusively  and  altogether  with  the  See  of  Rome.  On  the 
Bishop's  arrival  in  Ireland,  of  course  he  saw  Dean  Lyons, 
and  on  becoming  acquainted  with  him  (being  still  more 
prepossessed  in  his  favour),  he  appointed  him  his  Vicar- 
General,  an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  Vicar-General  is  the  substitute  of  the  Bishop  him 
self,  and  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  Bishop  to  appoint 
him. 

It  was  within  one  week  after  the  arrival  of  Doctor 
O'Finan  that  the  clergymen  presented  a  protest  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Lyons  as  Vicar-General.  In  that 
protest  they  stated  three  reasons — the  first  was,  that  the 
dignity  of  Dean  had  been  acquired  by  intrigue.  The 
next  reason  was,  that  Dean  Lyons  was  a  litigious  clergy 
man,  and  the  third  reason  was  that  he  was  a  disobedient 
clergyman.  This  protest  was  referred  to  Doctor  Mac- 
Hale  as  Archbishop,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal.  His 
Grace  accepted  it,  and  more  than  that,  despatched  it 
to  Rome.  Doctor  O'Finan  was  surprised  when  he 
received  a  letter  written  by  Cardinal  Franzoni,  Prefect, 
and  head  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  in  which 
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all  matters  relative  to  the  Roman  Church  are  regulated  and 
decided.  Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  respecting 
this  letter,  that  it  recommends  Doctor  O'Finan  in  strong 
terms,  to  remove  Dean  Lyons  from  the  Vicar-Generalship 
of  the  diocese,  as  it  had  been  reported  at  Rome  that  he 
was  an  unfit  person  for  that  office.  Doctor  O'Finan 
sent  for  him  on  the  day  after  he  received  it,  and  put  the 
letter  into  his  hands,  and  he,  immediately  after  he  had 
read  it,  resigned  the  Vicar-Generalship.  But,  Dean 
Lyons  having  been  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese,  and 
administrator  of  the  mensal  parish,  had  some  matters  to 
settle  with  Doctor  O'Finan ;  next  day  all  these  arrange 
ments  were  made,  and  thenceforward  Dean  Lyons  ceased 
all  connection  with  Doctor  O'Finan  as  related  to  that 
situation.  Before  retiring  he  made  one  request,  that  his 
lordship  would  grant  him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  himself  right  in  the  estima 
tion  of  the  sacred  college.  This  request  was  granted. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  appearing  before  the  Cardinal 
Prefect,  demanded  to  know  for  what  reason  that  letter 
had  been  written,  and  upon  what  grounds  it  had  been 
recommended  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  Vicar- 
General.  The  Cardinal  was  astonished  at  hearing  the 
Dean  speak  in  that  manner,  and  said  it  was  his  own 
fault  and  that  of  his  Bishop  if  he  was  removed  from  the 
office,  as  he  had  never  commanded  such  removal ;  that 
the  letter  was  a  private  confidential  communication,  which 
Doctor  O'Finan  should  not  have  disclosed  even  to  the 
Dean  himself,  Dean  Lyons  said  this  was  surprising,  as 
the  communication  was  publicly  known  in  Ballina  ten 
days  before,  and  he  pressed  to  know  by  whose  influence 
he  had  written  the  letter.  This  the  Cardinal  said  was 
a  point  upon  which  the  Dean  had  no  right  to  insist, 
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but  he  referred  him  to  Monsignor  Mai,  for  information 
on  the  subject,  who  received  him  with  much  kind 
ness,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  He  then  challenged  an  inquiry,  and  the 
result  was,  that  a  letter  was  written  by  the  Cardinal, 
not  withdrawing  the  former  one,  because  that  could  not 
be  considered  as  an  official  document,  but  declaring  that  the 
Dean  had  completely  exonerated  himself  from  the  accusa 
tions  of  his  enemies  ;  and  there  was  also  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  Dean  Lyons, 
like  his  Bishop,  was  a  man'  of  peace,  and  did  not  allow 
his  chapel  to  be  desecrated  by  being  turned  into  a  political 
arena,  or  used  for  any  purpose  not  strictly  religious.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Doctor  Kelly,  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  up  to  his  latest  hour,  and  he  possessed  the 
esteem  of  Doctor  Waldron.  The  Bishop  was  now 
attacked  in  the  local  papers,  one  of  which,  the  Castle- 
bar  Telegraph,  then  as  now,  a  paper  conducted  with 
great  ability.  It  appeared  that  on  the  day  the  thirteen 
clergymen  waited  upon  Doctor  O'Finan,  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  them,  he  took  the  liberty  of  deliver 
ing  to  them  an  exhortation.  An  election  for  the  county 
of  Mayo  was  about  to  take  place,  and  he  told  his  clergy 
men  that  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  content  them 
selves  by  recording  their  silent  votes  than  by  taking  any 
active  interference  in  the  election.  He  said  that  while 
he  did  not  assume  any  right  to  control  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  franchise,  he  implored  them  as  ministers 
of  God's  word,  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  their  cha 
racters  as  ministers  of  religion.  That  advice,  which  was 
more  unpalatable  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  than  the 
answer  about  the  marriage  fees,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  calling  forth  the  persecutions  which  this 
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old  and  peaceable  prelate  experienced  from  his  clergy; 
that  advice  was  in  the  year  1834,  sanctioned  by  every 
prelate  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  There  were  two  short 
resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in 
that  year  on  this  very  subject;  and  amongst  the  signa 
tures  which  are  affixed  thereto  is  that  of  Doctor  MacHale. 
They  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
should  not  be  used  for  any  purposes  except  those 
devoted  to  charity  and  religion ;  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  should  not  interfere  with  the  civil 
rights  of  their  flocks,  nor  make  any  reference  from  their 
altars  to  political  subjects,  but  confine  themselves  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  were  also 
recommended  not  to  connect  themselves  in  anywise  with 
political  clubs,  nor  become  secretaries  thereof. 

To  set  himself  right  with  the  world,  Doctor  O'Finan 
brought  an  action  against  the  Hon.  Frederick  Cavendish, 
proprietor  of  the  Castlelar  Telegraph,  for  the  publication 
of  a  libellous  letter  accusing  his  lordship  of  allowing  his 
cathedral  to  fall  into  ruin — of  acting  in  an  overbearing 
and  insulting  manner  to  his  priests,  and  of  being  wholly  un 
worthy  of  the  high  office  he  degraded  ;  and  that  he  neither 
preached  nor  associated  with  his  people,  though  he  did  with 
the  aristocracy. 

The  case  was  tried  at  the  Lent  Assizes  for  the  County 
of  Sligo  in  1837,  before  the  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Perrin,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  leaders 
of  the  Connaught  Circuit  were,  with  their  juniors,  ranged 
on  both  sides,  all,  with  the  exception  of  Master  Fitz- 
gibbon,  now  gone.  The  questions  being  conversant  with 
the  canon  law,  the  doctors  of  the  Church  were  examined, 
and  amongst  them  his  Grace  of  Tuam.  A  verdict  was 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  with  damages — four  hundred 
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pounds  against  the  defendant.  Doctor  O'Finan  then 
returned  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  repose  of  the  priory 
of  Saint  Dominic,  he  lived  in  comparative  happiness,  a 
warning  to  others  of  the  wisdom  of  the  words — Nolo 
episcopari.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  case  of  O'Finan 
v.  Cavendish,  soon  subsided.  The  journals  of  England 
had  their  special  correspondents  there  to  keep  their  Protest 
ant  readers  informed  of  "  the  abominations  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  were  certain  there  to  be  revealed."  The 
trial,  to  itching  ears  a  prosy  one,  terminated,  and  was 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  country  was  again  in  a  sea  of 
agitation,  owing  to  the  measure  the  Whig  ministry  was 
introducing  into  Parliament,  nominally  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tithes,  but  in  reality  for  fastening  the  burden  more 
firmly  on  the  land.  Never  was  the  story  of  Sinbad  and 
the  troublesome  man  more  fully  realized  than  by  the  Irish 
people  in  their  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  the 
troublesome  man — the  Established  Church.  On  the 
measure  then  before  Parliament,  Doctor  MacHale  thus 
writes  to  Mr.  O'Connell : — 

"  26th  May,  1837,  Tuam. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  O'CONNELL, — In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  beg 
leave  to  transmit  to  you  their  petition  on  the  approaching 
Tithe  Bill,  accompanied  with  their  request  that  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  present  it  at  your  earliest  convenience  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  great  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  is  at  the  prospect  of  being  obliged 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  tithes  after  the  hopes  so  often 
held  out  to  them  of  being  released  from  the  odious  impost. 
Paying  it  to  the  landlord  rather  than  the  parson,  they  do  not 
conceive  to  be  any  benefit  to  them.  Though  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  all  at  once  relieved  from  the 
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incumbrance  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  there  should  be 
at  least  a  commencement  in  reducing  to  practice  the  principle 
of  justice  by  getting  rid  of  it  in  those  districts  in  which  the 
Protestant  clergy  have  no  congregations.  On  no  other  measure 
are  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  much  fixed  as  on  their  release 
from  contributing  to  the  support  of  an  establishment  that  is 
ever  opposed  to  their  best  interests.  The  Tithe  Bill  they  look 
on  as  the  test  of  the  justice  which  has  been  so  long  promised, 
but  of  which  the  performance  is,  they  complain,  so  long 
delayed.  Such  is  the  general  feeling  throughout  this  exten 
sive  district,  as  I  have  learned  from  the  assembled  clergy, 
and  which  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  convey  to  the  Legislature." 

Whilst  the  Protestant  clergy,  living  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  occupied  churches  which  they  had  not  built,  the 
Catholic  clergy  laboured  to  build  up  other  temples,  sur 
passing  in  beauty  those  that  had  the  lights  long  since  re 
moved  from  their  altars.  But  how  many  of  the  clergy  had 
fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  ?  Let  other  writers  tell.  Arch 
bishop  Kelly  was  not  a  solitary  example.  And  now,  it  was 
on  the  1 8th  of  August,  1837,  that  Archbishop  MacHale, 
surrounded  by  vast  multitudes,  consecrated  that  cathedral 
which  his  predecessor  had  built.  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  are  chronicled  to  have  been  there.  So  also  were 
the  dignified  clergy  in  hundreds,  and  the  local  aristocracy> 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  gathered  there  upon  that  day. 
It  was  known  that  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that 
ever  graced  the  pulpit  was  to  preach  the  consecration 
sermon — the  accomplished  Jesuit,  Doctor  Kenny — of 
whom  it  might  be  said  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
"  shaking  one  world  with  the  thunders  of  the  other/' 
The  ceremonial,  grand  and  impressive,  is  thus  chronicled 
in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  on  a  tablet  of  stone  set  over 
the  western  door,  "  In  honor  em  B.  V.  M.  assumptce  erec- 
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tarn  dedicavit  die  XVIII.  Aug.  MDCCCXXXVII.,  Cathe- 
dram  istam,  Johannes  MacHale,  Archiepiscopus  Tuamensis" 
which,  being  interpreted  is,  "  John  MacHale,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  on  the  i8th  of  August,  1837,  dedicated  this 
cathedral,  erected  in  honour  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary/'  In  the  evening  the  event  was 
celebrated  by  a  public  banquet  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  at 
which  the  Archbishop  presided.  Toasts  were  proposed, 
and  appropriate  speeches  made.  The  town  was  illumin 
ated,  and  a  display  of  fireworks  shewed  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  graceful  proportions  of  that  edifice,  "  erected 
by  Oliver  Kelly,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  honour  of  the 
assumption  of  the  B.  V.  M." 

Let  us  now  return  from  our  digression.  Though  a 
zealous  advocate  of  a  State  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  education  of  the  people,  the  Archbishop 
was  always  opposed  to  the  systems  introduced  under  these 
two  heads  into  Ireland.  The  following  passage  from  a 
letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Home  Secretary, 
conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  his  sentiments  on  those  two 
important  subjects  : — 

11  1 2th  February,  1838. 

"  Your  Poor-law  and  your  Education  Board  will  be  twin  in 
stitutions  well  worthy  of  each  other,  the  one  pressing  on  the 
country  the  flood  of  its  Scotch  faith,  and  the  other  filling  it 
with  the  abundance  of  its  English  charity,  until  the  national 
feeling  is  completely  drenched  under  the  influence  of  the 
exotic  mixture.  Centralization  is  now  the  great  secret  of 
policy.  .  .  :  Hence,  instead  of  placing  funds  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  bodies,  who  in  their  respective  districts  would 
administer  relief  at  little  expense,  you  must  have  central  boards 
in  London  and  in  Dublin,  of  which  the  principal  object,  or  at 
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least  the  effect,  shall  be  to  swell  the  crowd  of  suitors  who 
are  continually  beseiging  the  porches  of  the  Court  in  their  im 
portunate  scramble  for  its  patronage." 

"  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

To  give  the  voluminous  letters  of  our  prelate  with  those 
in  high  places  in  reference  to  the  great  religious  and  poli 
tical  questions  of  the  day,  would  be  a  work  of  many 
volumes,  but  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  22nd 
February,  1 838,  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Lord  John  Russell, 
is  of  too  much  interest  to  omit : — 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  ancient  and  simple  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  I  am  resolved  never  to  entrust  the 
religious  education  of  any  child  in  my  diocese  to  any  teacher, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  whose  faith  shall  be  fashioned  by  such 
lectures  as  were  and  may  be  still  delivered  in  the  normal 
schools  of  national  education. 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM. 
"The  Right  Hon.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSEL." 

In  the  year  1838  Mr.  O'Connell  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Archbishop  to  the  Dublin  Review,  a  periodical  then 
lately  started,  and  the  Archbishop's  reply  is  as  follows : — 

"TUAM,  2yth  February,  1838. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  O'CONNELL — "  I  have  been  favoured  with 
your  truly  esteemed  letter  regarding  the  Dublin  Review,  and  I 
entirely  concur  in  your  views  as  to  the  benefits  of  such  a 
periodical.  It  has  already  been  the  medium  of  circulating 
many  articles  calculated  to  place  our  religion  in  very  favourable 
light  before  its  enemies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  have 
been  from  the  commencement  a  subscriber.  It  would,  I  think 
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command  greater  circulation  by  having  the  booksellers  in  the 
local  districts  engaged  in  its  sale,  and  entitled  to  the  centage 
they  receive  on  such  periodicals: 

"  So  impressed  have  I  been  with  the  evils  with  which  the 
present  Poor  Provison  Bill  is  fraught,  that,  before  the  receipt 
of  your  respected  letter,  I  published  that  I  coincided  in  your 
opposition  to  its  details.  I  ventured,  too,  to  express  my  sur 
prise  at  the  perseverance  of  the  Government  in  pressing  such 
a  measure,  with  the  consciousness  of  their  dependence  on  the 
support  of  the  Irish  representatives,  and  of  the  obnoxiousness 
of  the  measure  to  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people.  They  have  not,  it  may  be  said,  manifested  this  feeling 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  petitions.  The  fact  is,  they  tell 
us  they  are  tired  of  petitioning,  and  though  some  should  send 
petitions,  others,  adopting  the  philosophy  of  what  is,  is  best, 
required  more  than  ordinary  stimulants,  as  you  know,  to  rouse 
them  to  the  least  exertion  in  behalf  of  their  country — nay,  of 
religion.  Besides,  they  do  not  see  among  their  representatives 
themselves,  that  arrayed  and  concentrated  junction  of  strength 
once  characteristic  of  them,  and  which  alone  can  insure  justice 
to  Ireland. 

"  The  result  of  the  ballot  has  not  escaped  their  notice,  and 
they  deplore,  that  place  has  had  the  effect  of  making  some  vote 
against  a  measure  essential  to  their  protection:  I  wish  I  could 
be  able  to  have  your  views  on  the  tithe  system  carried  into 
effect,  so  as  to  have  the  payment  of  Protestant  clergy  charged 
on  the  consolidated  fund.  I  should  hail  such  a  measure  as  an 
excellent  instalment;  since  then  we  could  securely  calculate 
on  the  co-operation  of  England  and  Scotland  in  finally  doing 
justice  as  far  as  regarded  the  Protestant  Establishment. 

"  There  is  another  subject  regarding  the  interests  of  our 
religion,  on  which  you  may  do  incalculable  service.  It  is  for 
procuring  a  grant  for  the  separate  education  of  Catholic  chil 
dren.  This  is  the  subject,  and  the  only  one,  of  which  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  have  expressed  their  solemn  and 
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unanimous  approval.  It  must  come  to  this  at  last.  The 
lamented  indisposition  of  Dr.  Murray  occasioned  the  adjourn 
ment  of  this  question  at  our  last  meeting,  and  prevented  our 
adoption  of  any  resolution  on  the  subject.  The  present  system 
is  far  from  being  popular  ;  nay,  many  of  the  bishops  are  con 
scious  it  is  full  of  danger.  I  know  that  separate  education 
would  not  be  relished  at  present  by  the  Government.  I  know 
too  that  many,  with  an  erroneous  feeling  of  liberality,  cherish 
the  plan  of  mixed  education.  I  like  religion  to  be  as  free  as 
air,  which  is  the  only  true  liberality  ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  injustice  of  which  you  have  so 
eloquently  denounced,  and  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  plausible 
system  of  mixed  education,  can  attest  the  benefits  or  evils  of 
such  a  prospect. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Yours, 
"  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Arch 
bishop  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  which  he  denounces  the 
Government  measure  then  introduced — the  first  Irish  Poor 
Law  Act — of  which  he  had  written  in  the  last  letter  : — 

"  ST.  JARLATH'S,  TUAM, 

"8th  March,  1838. 

"...  Those  prison-houses  of  the  poor  are  to  be  subjected 
to  a  discipline  that  is  to  separate  the  husband  from  the  wife, 
where  the  ties  of  nature  and  affection  are  to  be  rent  asunder, 
and  where  the  consolations  of  religion  itself  must  depend  on 
the  caprices  of  anti-Catholic  Commissioners.  If  a  portion  of 
the  money  to  be  expended  on  those  vast  prisons,  the  poor- 
houses,  were  to  be  laid  out  by  the  Government  in  the  reclama 
tion  of  those  lands,  and  landlords  were  obliged  in  their  cove- 
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nants  to  make  allowances  to  their  tenants  for  the  fruit  of  their 
toil ;  then,  instead  of  the  wretchedness  that  everywhere  meets 
the  eye,  not  only  would  the  wastes  be  covered  with  abundance, 
but  what  would  be  better — those  who  labour  in  producing  it 
would  become  contented  and  cheerful.  The  wastes  that  are 
now  a  solitude  would  be  covered  with  a  cheerful  peasantry, 
inhaling  health  and  vigour  from  labour  in  the  open  air,  rather 
than  disease  and  weakness  from  the  confinement  in  those 
prisons.  The  husband  would  not  then  be  separated  from  his 
wife,  nor  the  parents  from  the  children,  and  without  severing 
those  ties  that  bind,  not  only  the  Irish,  but  all  mankind  to 
their  native  land,  it  would  have  all  the  advantages  that  are 
contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  emigration. 

"JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1838,  this  haughty  Church 
man  again  addresses  Lord  John  Russell : — 

"  Over  the  books  used  for  religious  instruction  of  my  flock, 
I  have  stated  that  I  shall  exercise,  without  regard  to  any  board, 
the  most  exclusive  and  absolute  control,  and  I  shall  never 
entrust  their  religious  education  to  any  person  professing  a 
different  faith,  or  whose  faith  shall  be  tainted  by  the  religious 
teaching  of  any  professing  a  different  creed.  No  master  shall 
have  any  control  in  my  diocese  who  shall  not  be  appointed 
with  my  express  approval,  or  removed  on  my  representation." 

"JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

This  letter  he  concluded  by  pointing  out  how  the  com 
pilers  of  the  Scripture  lessons  for  the  national  schools  cut 
out  the  "  Hail,  Mary/'  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Thus  at  the  twenty-eighth  verse,  the 
Evangelist  writes — "  And  the  angel  being  come  in,  said 
unto  her  (the  Blessed  Virgin),  Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord 
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is  with  thee,  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women."  Whilst 
the  Scripture  Lesson  of  the  National  Board,  distorting  the 
Word  of  God,  says,  "  The  angel  saluted  her  as  one  highly 
favoured  of  God."  Again,  the  Archbishop  demonstrates 
how  the  word  "  do  penance, "as  used  in  the  Rhemish  ver 
sion,  is  displaced,  and  "repent,"  as  used  in  the  "  Author 
ised,"  takes  its  place. 

"  The  cry  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  had  subsided  in  Ire 
land  during  the  early  portion  of  the  year  1838.  O'Connell 
then  loudly  insisted  on  "justice  to  Ireland,"  and  affected 
to  believe  that  the  Whig  Government  would  consent  to 
such  justice.  Thereupon  he  established  a  new  association 
which  he  called,  "  The  Precursor  Society."  The  meaning 
of  the  expression  was  that  this  society,  which  was  making 
an  appeal  for  justice,  was  but  a  "  precursor  "  of  a  new  and 
universal  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  In  the 
meantime  all  his  influence  was  to  be  used  in  support  of 
the  Whig  administration. 

The  Tithe  Bill  in  1838  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  odious  impost  was  removed  from  the  tenants  and 
fastened  on  the  landlords,  and  the  Church,  though  sacri 
ficing  twenty-five  per  cent.,  for  a  generation  became  more 
secured  than  ever.  During  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  Parliament,  the  Archbishop  thus  writes  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  :— 

"TuAM,  26th  April,  1838. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  O'CONNELL, — It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Bill  falls  far  short  of  what  the  ministry  was  pledged  to.  It 
does  not  reduce  one  of  the  supernumerary  parsons,  even  where 
a  single  Protestant  is  not  found,  nor  does  it,  out  of  the  pro 
posed  reduction  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.,  give  any  ad 
vantage  to  the  occupying  tenantry.  As  for  the  surplus  to  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  education,  I  must  frankly  own  that 
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if  he   (Lord  John  Russell)  meant  to  apply  it  to  the  support  of 
the  National  Education  Board,  it  would  be  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.     Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  states 
man  concerned  than  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people, 
and  especially  to  a  Catholic  filled  with  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
his  religion.     Now,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  an  anti-Catho 
lic  Government  is  labouring  to  upset  an  essential  principle,  and 
to  usurp  the  right  of  inculcating  religious  doctrine,  through 
books  and  masters  of  their  own  exclusive  selection.     I  could 
be  silent  for  ever  on  repeal,  or  even  on  the  tithe  system,  with 
all  its  baneful  appendages ;  but  when  I  see  a  Government 
requiring  a  compromise  and  surrender  of  religion  as  the  con 
dition  of  its  support,  so  much  so,  that  I   have  known  high 
ecclesiastics,  otherwise  pious,  to  own  that  they  are  silent  from 
a  fear  of  embarrassing  the  ministry,  I  cannot  comprehend  any 
reason  for  justifying  such  expediency.     Now,  the  ministry,  if 
anxious  to  lay  the  foundations  of  concord  as  well  as  prosperity, 
must  banish  everything  vicious  from  the  system  of  education. 
The  greater  number  of  the  present  members  of  the  Board  are 
rank  infidels.     The  books  which  they  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  are  calculated  to  unsettle  their  belief,  or  at  least,  to 
diminish  their  reverence  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  and  by 
the  entire  system  it  is  intended,  as  is  acknowledged  by  a  com 
petent  authority  (Mr.   A.   R.   Blake),  to  place  the  religious 
education  of  the  Catholics  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.     Now, 
setting  religion  aside,  you  can  best  estimate  the  consequence 
of  such  a  prospect  in  the  abridgment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.      By  a  timely  interference,  the   Irish  members  may 
prevent  much  angry  discussion,  which   must  eventually  termi 
nate  in  the  correction  of  any  plan  by  which  the  Government 
would  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
pastors,  or  the  religious  liberty  of  the  people.     You  know  well 
the   unconquerable  attachment  of  all  classes  to  their  faith. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  not  cease  to  expose  and  denounce 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  that  faith,  and  the  more  they  try 
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to  silence  me,  the  louder  will  be  my  remonstrance ;  for  we 
must  have  complete  religious  freedom.  Wishing  you  every 
happiness,  and  energy  in  effecting  those  objects  that  are  still 
wanting  to  religious  freedom, 

I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

"  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM.  ' 

That  O'Connell  awaited  with  deep  anxiety  the  approval 
of  the  agitation  by  his  Grace  of  Tuam,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  : — 

"  Private. 
"  DERRYNANE  ABBEY,  6th  September,  1838. 

"  MY  VENERATED  LORD, — I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  that 
my  present  plan  of  agitation  should  meet  favour  in  your  eyes, 
because  that  would  show  that  an  intellect  of  the  first  order 
concurred  with  my  humble  judgment.  That  judgment  induces 
me  to  mark  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  we  may 
attain  all  we  politically  desire,  or  at  least,  much  of  it,  if  we 
take  the  proper  means  of  achieving  our  objects. 

"  The  aspect  of  public  affairs  is  such  as  seems  propitious  to 
our  pressing  our  claims.  The  unfortunate  state  of  the  crops 
will  produce  a  winter  and  spring  in  England  in  which  the 
working  classes  will  suffer  much  ;  and  their  political  discontent 
already  exhibits  itself  in  a  shape  which  may  become  truly 
formidable  when  aggravated  by  personal  distress  and  individual 
misery,  such  as  a  scanty  crop  is  sure  to  produce.  There  is 
also  much  brooding  discontent  on  the  Continent,  much  more, 
I  believe,  than  is  usually  suspected.  Some  Prussian  regiments 
the  other  day  cried  out  for  a  constitution.  It  is  true  the 
soldiers  were  drunk,  but  drunkenness  is  to  a  proverb,  sincere. 
But  confining  myself  to  the  British  empire,  the  poorer  classes 
are  all  disgusted  and  irritated  at  the  limited  franchise  conceded 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  amidst  their  clamours  is  our  time  to- 
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press  claims  founded  on  eternal  justice.  I  may  be  greatly 
mistaken,  but  I  do  think  that  an  additional  bonus  of  15  or 
even  25  per  cent,  to  the  landed  interest  would  bring  them  over 
to  separate  the  '  rent-charge'  from  the  church  not  of  the  people, 
and  have  them  easily  to  consent  to  appropriate  the  remaining 
50  per  cent,  to  purposes  of  real  and  public  utility.  I  do 
believe  that  steady  and  universal  exertion  would  free  us  from 
the  incubus  of  the  State-paid  Church,  and  obtain  for  us  all 
we  desire  besides.  If  indeed  these  things — I  mean  disconnec 
tion  of  the  State  from  the  Church,  and  real  corporate  reform — 
were  achieved,  we  should  then  have  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  Irish  of  every  persuasion  friendly  to  a  domestic 
Parliament.  If  Connaught  aids  us  with  the  efficiency  which 
your  Grace  can  put  in  motion  if  you  deem  it  right,  we  will 
have  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  with 
us,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  go  on  to  preach  patience  to 
the  winds.  The  time  for  patience  is  past.  I  think  your 
province  has  given  strong  symptoms  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
similar  opinion  much  earlier,  and,  perhaps,  more  correctly 
formed  ;  but  if  you  now,  my  lord,  think  we  ought  to  be  aided, 
I  would  venture  to  promise  complete  success  to  this  agitation. 
Perhaps  the  fate  of  Ireland  depends  on  your  decision.  Thou 
sands  of  'precursors/  headed  by  the  name  of  'John  Tuam,' 
would  make  an  impression  just  now  beyond  any  ever  before 
made  by  a  numerical  force. 

"  I  will  await  your  Grace's  reply  with  no  small  impatience. 
Believe  me  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  of  your  Grace  the 
most  faithful  friend, 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL." 

While  justice  to  Ireland  was  clamoured  for  by  the 
Precursor  Society,  Mr.  O'Connell  called  on  the  people  to 
rally  round  the  Whig  ministry.  In  return,  he  had  enor 
mous  patronage  at  his  disposal.  Catholic  lawyers  were 
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provided  for,  and  the  the  Bench  was  open  to  his  support 
ers.  Archbishop  MacHale  was  far  from  acquiescing  in 
this  policy  "of  Mr.  O'Cormell,  as  appears  by  the  following 
letter  from  his  Grace  : — 

"  TUAM,  26th  September,  1838. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  O'CONNELL — After  being  absent  for  some 
time,  on  my  return  I  found  here  your  much  respected  favour. 
I  fully  agree  with  you  that,  to  secure  the  rights  that  are  so  in 
sultingly  denied  them,  the  people  must  depend  on  their  own 
strenuous  exertions. 

•''  Indeed,  they  appear  already  to  have  been  brought  to  that 
conviction,  and  hence  the  activity  with  which  they  are  bestir 
ring  themselves  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"  For  a  long  time  they  felt  but  little  confidence  in  the  present 
Ministry.  The  Tithe  Bill,  in  which  they  abandoned  the  prin 
ciple  on  which  they  ousted  their  predecessors  from  office,  has 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  public  distrust. 

"  If  the  ministers  fancied  that  the  Irish  people  could  ac 
quiesce  in  so  unjust  a  law,  they  must  already  be  convinced  of 
their  mistake,  that  all  the  united  influence  of  the  kingdom  could 
not  reconcile  the  people  to  an  impost  which  is  growing  every 
day  more  odious  :  and  hence  the  Catholic  clergy  in  denouncing 
the  Tithe  Bill,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  re 
sumption  of  the  question  in  Parliament,  are  only  expressing  the 
opinion  and  seconding  the  views  of  the  people. 

"  It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  the  people  are  justified  in 
their  frequent  and  emphatic  intensifications.  What  has  been 
done  for  them  ? 

"  Nay  more,  they  have  no  reason  to  expect  much,  since  the 
ministers  have  declared  against  granting  those  measures  on 
which  you  are  insisting.  If  they  expressed  an  inclination  to 
extend  the  suffrage,  or  to  enlarge  the  number  of  our  represen 
tatives,  or  to  reduce  the  Established  Church  to  the  dimensions 
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required  by  justice,  then  indeed  might  there  be  reason  for 
hope. 

"  But  from  our  present  rulers  what  hope  can  we  entertain, 
when,  besides,  with  their  inability,  they  proclaim  unwillingness 
to  do  us  justice,  by  insisting  on  the  finality  of  reform,  &c.  ? 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  unreserved  confidence  which  has 
been  hitherto  placed  in  the  ministry  has  had  a  baneful  influence 
on  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  that  if  they  were  taught  to  feel 
that  measures  of  general  good  and  not  of  individual  benefits, 
would  be  the  test  of  the  public  confidence,  something  would 
have  been  done  for  the  country.  If  the  ministers  recall  their 
declarations  that  are  on  record,  and  which  almost  preclude  us 
from  hope,  then  might  all  their  exertions  for  the  country  identify 
their  exertions  with  the  support  of  our  present  rulers. 

"  If  they  do  not,  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  have  any 
claims  to  gratitude,  and  the  people  must  strive  to  force  on  them 
by  moral  influence  the  necessity  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland, 
not  in  name,  but  in  reality. 

"  Wishing  you  every  happiness,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
my  dear  Mr.  O'Connell,  yours  respectfully, 

"  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

With  the  death  of  the  Hon.  and  most  Rev.  Power 
Le  Poer  Trench,  in  1839,  the  Protestant  archbishopric  of 
Tuam,  under  the  then  recent  Act,  ceased  to  exist. 
Thenceforth  the  prelate  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  that 
See  was,  with  a  diminished  income,  to  bear  the  title  of 
bishop  only. 

Mr.  O'Connell  on  4th  April,  1839,  thus  writes  to  Dr. 
MacHale,  congratulating  him  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Protestant  Archiepiscopal  See,  and  urging  the  necessity 
of  an  agitation  in  Connaught,  where  the  people  could  with 
difficulty  subscribe  as  they  were  now  called  upon  to  sub- 
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scribe   for  Catholic  schools   set  up   in  the  place   of  the 
National  schools,  which  were  being  closed  : — 

"  MERRION  SQUARE,  April  4th,  1839. 

"  MY  DEAR  AND  EVER-RESPECTED  LORD — May  I  congratu 
late  your  Grace  that  a  term  has  arrived  to  the  fiction  of  an 
anti-Catholic  successor  to  the  Catholic  St.  Jarlath,  and  that 
even  the  name  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam  is  blotted  from  the 
vocabulary  of  heresy. 

"  I  am  tremblingly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  on 
which  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you.  One  effort  more  to  procure 
your  countenance  to  the  junction  of  Connaught  to  the  general 
exertions  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Hitherto  that  province  con 
tented  itself  with  only  occasional  efforts  to  aid  the  great  cause 
and  strike  down  the  common  enemy  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
we  had  sent  G.  M'Donnell  on  a  mission,  that  we  obtained  any 
substantial  assistance  from  that  province.  There  were  then, 
as  there  are  now,  some  excellent  reasons  for  good  men  to 
differ ;  but  now  we  want  union  and  the  assistance  of  each 
other  more  than  we  did  then,  when  the  English  bigotry  was 
not  near  as  much  roused  as  it  is  now. 

"  There  is  at  present  one  ingredient  which  seems  to  operate 
against  '  Precursor'  co-operation  from  Connaught,  and  it  is  this 
— the  condemnation  of  the  national  education  scheme  by  your 
Grace,  which  would  require  parochial  contributions  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  and  as  an  apparent  consequence  the 
prevention  of  any  part  of  the  funds  of  any  parish  being  diverted 
into  the  'Precursor'  treasury.  On  this  subject,  however,  I 
can  give  your  Grace  the  result  of  thirty  years  and  more  of  ex 
perience,  and  it  is  this — that  once  get  a  parish  into  a  mood  of 
contributing  to  public  purposes,  the  more  such  purposes  are 
brought  before  them  the  more  liberal  will  be  each  aggregate 
contribution.  So  many  persons  will  not  give  pounds  or  five 
shillings,  but  many  more  will  give  one  shilling.  It  will  and  has 
uniformly  become  a  habit  to  contribute,  and  thus  a  precursor 
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subscription  would,  according  to  my  experience,  augment  your 
school  contributions. 

"  At  least  results  of  this  description  have  followed  in  almost 
every  other  instance.  The  fact  is  the  great  resource  even  for 
collecting  the  revenues  of  the  State  is  to  be  found  in  the  mul 
tiplication  of  small  sums. 

"  The  contributors  should  individually  be  solicited  to  give 
sums  smaller  than  each  could  reasonably  afford. 

"  The  peril  of  a  Tory  restoration  is  very  imminent,  and  every 
one's  opinion  is,  that  upon  a  new  election  the  liberal  members 
for  Ireland  would  little  exceed  forty. 

"  The  Tories  of  England  would  be  greatly  augmented.  The 
English  people  are  essentially  Tory,  and  nothing  preserves  us 
from  actual  persecution  but  the  numbers  and  the  moral  energy 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  with  this  conviction  I  venture  once 
again  to  solicit,  or  at  least  to  suggest,  your  leading  Connaught 
into  the  controversy  by  joining  the  organisation  of  our  Pre 
cursors. 

"  We  are  arrived  at  portentous  times.  We  are  arrived  at 
times  in  which  persecution  may  again  raise  its  head  ;  and  at 
all  events,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  safety  save  in  perfect 
union  amongst  ourselves. 

"  i  have  the  honour,  my  Lord,  to  be 

"Your  faithful  servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL." 

To  this  communication  the  Archbishop  thus  replies  : — 

"TuAM,   1 6th  April,  1839. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  O'CONNELL, — I  have  been  in  receipt  of 
your  last  esteemed  favour,  and  beg  to  return  you  my  very 
sincere  thanks  for  your  very  kind  congratulations.  However, 
it  must  be  owned  though  the  name  of  Protestant  Archbishop 
is  abolished,  together  with  the  bishoprics  of  the  Establishment, 
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much,  if  not  all,  of  that  remains  which  has  been  the  bitter 
source  of  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland.  Not  only  are  the 
temporalities  of  the  Establishment  secured,  but  they  are  also 
so  disposed  of  in  sending  missionaries  and  Scripture-readers 
through  the  country,  as  to  give  much  annoyance  to  the  Catho 
lic  people.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  religious  tendency  and 
intolerance  still  prevails,  and  were  it  not  under  some  check 
from  the  popular  influence,  it  would  manifest  itself  in  a  still 
more  offensive  manner.  Nay,  in  the  provisions  made  for  edu 
cating  the  people,  the  bigotry  that  so  long  cuised  Ireland  is 
not  all  concealed.  It  is  attempted  to  supersede  the  exercise- 
of  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  the  pastors,  and  to  hand  over 
the  education  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  board  composed 
of  the  ancient  enemies  of  our  country  and  of  our  faith,  and 
some  Catholics,  a  portion  of  whom  care  but  very  little  for  the 
practical  observances  of  religion  as  connected  with  the  educa 
tion  of  Catholic  children.  It  is  this  state  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  marked  insult  and  injustice  with  which  their  province  in 
particular  is  treated,  that  makes  the  people  of  Connaught  so 
indifferent  in  joining  the  Precursors'  Society.  There  can  be 
no  hope  of  that  justice  for  which  the  people  are  struggling, 
while  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant  establishment  is  left 
in  full  vigour.  Without  active  strenuous  exertions  to  abate  this 
mischief,  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
concentrate  the  national  spirit,  such  as  it  was  in  the  Catholic 
Association.  The  people  require  progressive  improvement  in 
legislation,  as  well  as  a  fair  administration  of  the  laws. 

If  the  people  do  not  obtain  an  enlargement  of  their 
civil  rights,  they  and  their  pastors  should  be  left  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  rights  without  an  attempt  to 
subject  them  to  an  unhallowed  combination  of  religious 
bigotry  and  political  despotism.  It  is  not  really  the  mode 
for  any  administration  to  secure  the  confidence  and  support 
of  a  people  who,  much  as  they  value  their  civil  rights,, 
value  their  religion  more.  Still  we  have  all  done  our  duty 
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during  this  crisis,  and  raised  our  voice  in  protesting  against 
the  sanguinary  demonstrations  of  the  Tories.  Yet  if  the 
system  of  politics  is  not  changed,  you  may  rely  on  it,  the  name 
of  Whigs  or  Radicals  will  have  no  charm,  and  the  people, 
tired  of  promises  not  fulfilled,  will  abandon  them  to  their 
fate.  Their  only  chance  of  a  permanent  continuance  in  power, 
is  a  firm  determination  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  which  is 
incompatible  with  its  ecclesiastical  establishments  and  the 
present  religious  inequality  of  its  people.  I  hope  the  ministers 
will  take  a  salutary  lesson  from  the  difficulties  into  which  their 
feeble  policy  has  thrown  them,  and  that  you  will  be  enabled, 
if  you  hope  for  the  free,  generous,  and  uncalculating  aid  of  the 
nation,  to  enlarge  your  demands  on  the  Government,  and  to 
insist  on  those  rights  respecting  religious  equality,  of  which 
every  administration  appears  equally  inattentive,  and  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  most  anxious  to  obtain. —  I  have 
the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Mr.  O'Connell,  yours  respectfully, 

"JOHN  MACHALE." 

"Dhe  Protestants  of  England  were  at  this  time  pushing  the 
work  of  Reformation  with  a  venal  zeal.  In  the  diocese  of 
T'liam  a  mission  was  organized,  and  in  the  remote  island 
of  Achill  a  Protestant  colony  was  planted,  with  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  the  immediate  conversion  of  the 
islanders,  whilstthe  Church  Missionary  Societies  "traversed 
seas  and  lands  there  to  make  one  proselyte/'  The  Rev. 
Caesar  Otway,  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  Reformation, 
visited  in  1839  the  island,  and  he  thus  describes  the  work 
of  proselytism,  "  Pleased  indeed,  was  I,  at  seeing  the 
schools,  Infant,  Daily,  and  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  Protest 
ant  Church  residences  for  the  chaplains,  two  central 
houses,  the  printing  office,  and  houses  for  the  steward 
and  Scripture-readers."*  In  the  same  year  the  Archbishop 

*  Otway's  Tour  in  Connaught  in  1839,  p.  359. 
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made  a  visitation  of  this  portion  of  his  diocese,  of  which 
he  thus  writes  : — 

"TtiAM,  October  i5th,  1839. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  O'CONNELL, — I  am  just  returned  from  the 
Island  of  Achill,  where  I  have  been  for  some  time  striving  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  my  flock  from  some  thieves  who  planted 
themselves  there,  and  are  using  every  exertion  to  traffic,  by 
bribing  and  working  on  the  misery  of  the  poor  natives.  The 
mission  was  not  calculated  to  make  me  feel  any  gratitude  to 
the  Government,  since  I  found  that  the  Coastguards  were  the 
active  agents  of  those  impostors,  notwithstanding  that  com 
plaints  were  made  by  some  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  there  of 
such  influence.  Nay,  it  appeared  after  a  long  investigation 
held  some  time  ago,  that  their  officer  took  a  most  offensive 
and  unwarrantable  part  in  their  anti- Catholic  proceedings. 
You  perceive,  then,  how  active  and  untiring  is  the  hostility  of 
our  enemies  to  our  religion,  and  how  their  enormous  wealth  is 
still  made  the  instrument  by  which  the  perversion  of  the 
people  is  sought.  On  the  strongest  religious  grounds  then,  as 
well  as  political,  I  am  opposed  to  the  tithes  or  rent-charge, 
knowing  well  as  long  as  those  who  are  hostile  to  our  faith  can 
command  such  a  fund,  they  will  strive  to  convert  it  to  the 
injury  of  our  religion. 

"You  need  not,  therefore,  fear  any  abatement  of  the 
agitation  on  that  subject.  It  is  here  deemed  the  sum  of  every 
other  grievance,  without  the  removal  of  which,  our  agitation 
would  be  of  little  avail.  It  is,  therefore,  put  forth  as  the  most 
prominent  of  the  evils  of  Ireland.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentry,  the  men  who  in  general  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  the 
contest,  have  at  length  embarked  in  it,  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
an  impost  that  involves  so  much  their  own  reputation,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  their  own  families.  This  spirit  is  progressing 
fast,  and  has  already  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  province, 
everywhere  reprobating  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  tithes. 
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On  other  minor  points,  as  well  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
justice,  there  is  some  discrepancy  of  opinion.  This  is  owing 
to  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  the  present  Ministry  have 
not  done  what  they  were  capable  of  doing  for  the  country 
The  people  think  it  a  matter  of  little  importance  what  may  be 
the  professions  of  their  rulers,  if  they  find  those  professions 
realised  in  measures  to  which  the  people  are  opposed,  such  as 
the  Tithe  Act  and  the  Poor-laws. 

"  I  fear  the  Whigs  calculate  on  a  full  amnesty  for  their  bad 
acts,  because  the  people  hate  the  Tories.  They  are  expecting 
too  much.  They  hope  for  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
people  without  any  pledge  on  those  specific  measures  for  which 
the  people  are  contending.  Even  now  at  the  last  hour  were 
they  to  come  forward  and  throw  themselves  generously  on  the 
people,  and  promise  such  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and 
increase  of  representatives,  but  above  all,  such  an  immediate 
and  universal  appropriation  of  the  tithes,  as  you  mentioned  in 
your  letter,  always  respecting  the  rights  of  the  present  incum 
bents,  I  am  sure  that  all  Ireland  would  so  rally  round  them  as 
to  bring  dismay^  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.  Without  such 
declaration  on  their  part,  it  is  my  belief  the  agitation  will  not 
be  so  general  or  successful.  Any  influence  we  command  with 
the  people  is  founded  on  the  credit  they  give  us  for  seeing  a 
fair  prospect  of  improvement  in  their  condition.  We  cannot 
hold  out  this  prospect  to  them  unless  it  is  given  by  our  rulers^ 
or  extracted  from  their  fears.  I  wish  you  could  induce  them 
to  give  us  more  confidence.  If  they  do  not,  then  the  people 
relying  no  longer  on  their  vague  promises  will  rely  on  their 
own  exertions  ;  the  present  difference  of  opinion  will  vanish, 
and  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  concentrating  them  either 
against  W7higs  or  Tories.  Whether  they  accede  to  your  request 
or  not,  you  may  calculate  on  general  co-operation. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,   my  dear  Mr.  O'Connell, 

yours  respectfully, 

"  JOHN  MACHALE. 
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"  MERRION  SQUARE,  23rd  December,  1839. 

"  MY  DEAR  AND  MOST  ESTEEMED  LORD, — If  the  period  we 
have  arrived  at  were  not  one  of  singular  interest,  I  should  not 
obtrude  on  your  Grace's  time  and  attention.  I,  however, 
believe  that  a  crisis  of  deeper  interest  has  not  arisen  for  many 
years,  nor  one  which  in  my  humble  judgment  could  be  more 
capable  of  being  converted  into  purposes  of  such  great  utility 
for  Ireland.  It  is  this  conviction  which  emboldens  me  to  ask 
your  Grace  for  advice  and  for  co-operation. 

"  The  time  is  come  when  all  Catholic  Ireland  should  rally — 
should  form  a  strong  and  universal  combination. 

"  The  Tories  are  united  ;  you  perceive  that  they  are  daily 
becoming  less  careful  to  conceal  their  intentions.  They  avow 
their  bitter  hostility  to  the  religion  and  to  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

"  The  furious  and  most  sincere  of  the  British  Tories  avow 
their  intention  to  re-enact  the  penal  code,  whilst  the  more 
wily  declare  their  designs  not  to  go  further  than  to  render  the 
Emancipation  Act  a  mere  dead  letter — to  leave  it  on  the 
Statute  Book,  but  to  render  it  totally  inoperative  in  practice. 
I  care  little  for  its  not  being  repealed  in  point  of  law,  if  it  be 
repealed  in  fact  and  in  operation.  The  mainspring  of  Tory 
hostility  to  Ireland  is  hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion.  This  is 
not  to  be  endured.  We  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  be  trampled 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  brutal  orangemen  of  either  countries. 
We  want  protection  for  the  Catholics  against  all  parties,  minis 
terial  as  well  as  Tories.  My  object  would  be,  once  again  to 
organise  all  Catholic  Ireland  in  an  effort  of  resistance  to  all 
our  enemies. 

"  It  is  proposed  by  some  Catholics  of  the  very  moderate 
party,  to  make  the  basis  of  our  new  exertions  a  declaration  that 
the  Catholics  are  now  too  numerous,  possess  too  much  pro 
perty  and  intelligence,  and  are  too  brave  to  submit  to  any 
inferiority  in  their  native  land ;  and,  of  course  that  at  the  price 
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of  life  and  fortune,  they  are  ready  to  resist  by  all  means  within 
the  law  and  constitution  all  and  every  oppression.  These 
general  principles  will  include  all  details,  and  of  course  involve 
the  application  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  to  public  purposes.  I 
know  the  education  question  creates  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
general  co-operation  between  the  Catholics.  But  for  that  I 
should  expect  the  signatures  of  all  the  Catholics,  prelates, 
priests,  and  people  to  an  exceedingly  strong  declaration  of 
determined  resistance  to  the  threatened  oppression. 

"  Would  to  God,  I  could  interfere  to  have  your  Grace  and 
Dr.  Murray,  of  Dublin,  understand  each  other.  I  mean  agree 
together  on  the  proper  securities  against  anti-Catholicism  in 
the  plan  of  general  education.  This  wish  is,  I  fear,  an  idle 
one  ;  but  if  your  Grace  were  in  Dublin,  I  do  think  something 
might  be  done  to  satisfy  your  just  apprehensions.  The  scheme 
of  giving  Government  dominion  over  Catholic  education  is 
failing  on  the  Continent,  as  the  Catholic  people  grow  alarmed 
at  its  tendency. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respctfully,  of  your  Grace 
the  most  faithful  servant  and  affectionate  friend, 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  The  Archbishop  .of  Tuam,"  &c. 

The  misunderstanding,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
between  the  Archbishops  of  Tuam  and  Dublin  arose  on 
the  ground  of  the  mixed  education  which  was  then  and 
had  been  since  1833  afforded  to  the  poor,  by  means  of 
grants  of  public  money  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  expended  on  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  every  religious  denomination,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  "  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.'1  Doctor  Murray,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
formed  one  of  the  Commission,  and  he  and  several  of  the 
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bishops  participated  in  the  Government  grant,  while  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  unsparing  in  his  denunciation 
of  that  system  "  in  which  Catholics  and  sectaries,  truth 
and  error,  faith  and  heresy,  were  all  huddled  together  in 
hideous  confusion.0* 

On  this  system,  then,  of  mixed  education,  the  Church  in 
Ireland  was  divided,  and  to  heal  those  differences  a  meet 
ing  of  the  hierarchy  was  held  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of 
February,  1840,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  : — 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of 
Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  i2th  of  February,  1840,  the 
Most  Rev.  Doctor  MacHale  in  the  chair, — 

"  It  was  moved  by  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Crolly  (the 
Primate),  and  seconded  by  Doctor  Cantwell  (Bishop  of  Meath), 
that  a  committee  of  three  prelates  favourable,  and  three  pre 
lates  unfavourable,  to  the  present  mixed  system  of  education 
be  appointed  to  confer  together,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
arrangement  that  would,  if  possible,  establish  unanimity  in 
the  system  of  combined  education  amongst  the  prelates  of 
Ireland. 

"THOMAS  FEENY,  Secretary." 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of 
Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  i4th  of  February,  1840,  the 
Most  Rev.  Doctor  Crolly  in  the  Chair,  it  was  moved  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Doctor  Coen,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the 
arrangement  which  was  agreed  upon  by  the  above  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Crolly,  Right  Rev.  Doctor 
Kinsella,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Ryan,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  MacHale,  the  Right  Rev.  Doctor 
Higgins,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Keatinge  on  the  other 

*   Letters  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  p.  536. 
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side,  be  adopted   by  this  meeting,  for  the   purpose  of  being 
submitted  to  his  Excellency's  consideration. 

"  THOMAS  FEENY,  Secretary." 

Then  the  following  document  was  laid  by  four  of  the 
prelates  before  his  Excellency  : — 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of 
Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  i4th  of  July,  1840,  the  Most 
Rev.  Doctor  Crolly  in  the  Chair,  the  following  arrangement 
was  proposed  and  adopted  : — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  unanimous  co-operation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  diffusing  the  advantages  of 
National  Education,  it  was  agreed  on  that  the  subsequent 
regulations  be  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
his  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

"  i  st.  That  in  every  National  School  for  the  mixed  educa 
tion  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Parish  Priest  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  Curate  of  the  Parish  in  which  such  school  is  situated, 
may  be  a  patron  of  said  school,  in  order  that  he  may  prevent 
the  appointment  of  any  teacher  whose  moral  or  religious  con 
duct  should  be  found  objectionable,  and  if  necessary  direct 
the  dismissal  of  such  teacher  from  so  important  a  situation. 

"  2nd.  That  no  book  or  tract  whatsoever,  for  the  religious 
or  moral  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  shall  be 
admitted  into  a  National  School  without  the  previous  appro 
bation  of  the  four  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland. 

"  3rd.  That  in  every  National  School  where  the  pupils  are 
all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  that  diocese,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Pastor  in  whose 
parish  the  school  has  been  established,  as  patrons  of  said 
school,  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  the  teacher  or  teachers, 
whether  male  or  female ;  and  that  said  Bishop  or  Pastor  shall 
have  access  to  the  school  at  all  times,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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religious  or  moral  instruction  to  the  scholars  ;  such  instruction 
to  be  given  by  the  clergy  themselves,  or  by  persons  appointed 
by  them  for  that  purpose  ;  and  further,  that  every  book  used 
in  the  school  for  the  religious  or  moral  instruction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  shall  be  composed  or  selected  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

"  4th.  That  in  future,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  for  the  greater  security  of  their  religion,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  be  respectfully  requested  to  select  two  lay 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Board  of  National  Educa 
tion  from  each  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  that, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
each  province,  one  of  their  body  be  appointed  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  his  Excellency. 

"  5th.  That  the  Lecturer  in  the  Model  Schools,  appointed 
to  instruct  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  of  National  Schools 
the  principles  of  religion,  morals,  or  of  history  (which  is  capable 
of  being  explained  in  an  irreligious  or  offensive  ,manner), 
should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
religious  and  moral  conduct,  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  under  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  he  previously 
lived. 

"  6th.  That  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  Model 
School  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  when  the  funds  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  might  be  found  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  as  such  an  establishment  would  inspire  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the 
system  of  national  education. 

"W.  CROLLY,  D.D.,  Chairman." 
To  which  his  Excellency  replied  : — 

"  MOST  REVEREND  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND  SIRS, — I  have 
considered  your  memorial  with  the  attention  which  I  am  always 
disposed  to  pay  to  any  representation  from  your  respected 
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body,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  secure,  if  I  could  consist 
ently  with  what  is  due  to  other  parties,  the  unanimous  co 
operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  in 
diffusing  the  advantages  of  a  national  education. 

'•  You  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  diffusion  of 
these  advantages,  on  equal  terms,  among  all  sects  and  de 
nominations  of  Christians,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  administered  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  by 
the  National  Board ;  and  that  any  departure  from  that 
principle  would  be  a  violation  of  their  duty,  and  a  perversion 
of  their  trust. 

"  In  conformity  to  that  principle,  the  National  Schools  are 
equally  open  to  Christian  children  of  all  denominations,  and 
opportunities  are  equally  afforded  to  their  respective  pastors 
to  provide  them  with  religious  instruction,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  of  their  not  attempting  to  interfere  with  any  except 
those  of  their  own  church. 

"  The  Board  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  patrons, 
who  are  locally  chosen  by  those  persons  whose  funds  have 
been  subscribed,  or  whose  land  has  been  given  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  schools. 

"  With  them  rest  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the 
masters,  over  which  the  Board  exercises  no  control,  except 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  them  being  morally  as 
well  as  intellectually  qualified  for  the  duties  which  they  have 
to  perform. 

"  No  books  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools,  at 
the  time  of  joint  instruction,  except  such  as  are  published  by 
the  Board,  or  such  as  have  been  sanctioned  by  their  authority, 
in  cases  where  they  are  provided  by  local  patrons. 

"  The  model  schools  at  Dublin  are  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Commissioners,  subject  to  their  frequent 
inspection,  a  duty  which  I  well  know  is  not  more  assiduously 
performed  by  any  portion  of  them  than  by  those  members  of 
your  own  church,  whose  services  have  been  devoted  to  the 
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cause  of  national  education,  with  such  honour  to   themselves 
and  such  benefit  to  their  country. 

"  This,  surely,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  security  to  you  that 
the  lecturer  appointed  in  these  schools  to  instruct  the  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  in  the  principles  of  religion,  or  morals,  or 
history,  would  never  explain  them  in  an  irreligious  or  offensive 
manner. 

"  In  thus  briefly  setting  before  you  the  manner  in  which  on 
the  chief  points  referred  to  in  your  memorial,  the  Board  have 
carried  out  the  great  principles  of  the  National  system,  I 
cannot  but  express  my  regret  at  the  opposition  which  has 
been  given  to  them  by  some  of  your  body,  and  greatly  indeed 
should  I  rejoice  if  that  opposition  can  be  removed  by  a 
closer  examination  or  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
proceedings. 

"  But  after  the  best  consideration  I  can  give  to  the  subject,  I 
am  bound  distinctly  to  tell  you  that  no  changes  as  you  desire  can, 
in  my  opinion,  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  public,  either  in 
the  constitution  of  that  Board,  who  have  hitherto  worked  so 
harmoniously  together,  or  in  the  general  regulations  under 
which  they  have  acted,  and  which  have  enabled  them  success 
fully  to  make  head  against  all  obstacles,  and  to  diffuse  more 
and  more  widely  in  each  successive  year,  the  blessings  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  founded  on  the  precepts 
of  Divine  truth  among  all  religious  denominations  of  the  people 
of  Ireland." 

This  rejection  of  the  demands  of  the  prelates  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  deepened  the  dislike  which  Archbishop 
MacHale  entertained  to  the  National  Board.  Returning 

D 

to  his  diocese,  be  issued  his  mandate  commanding  that 
every  school,  without  exception,  should  be  closed,  and  so 
they  soon  were;  here  and  there  a  few  for  a  longer  space 
lingered,  but  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  all  were 
suppressed. 
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The  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  O'Connell,  who,  seeing  that 
his  Precursor  Society  had  failed  to  make  impression  on 
the  Government,  resolved  to  commence  a  movement  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  In  the  following  letter  he  sketches  for 
our  Archbishop  his  plan  for  founding  the  Repeal  Asso 
ciation  : — 

"  LONDON,  8th  April,  1840. 

"  MY  EVER  VENERATED  AND  DEAR  LORD, — Whenever  I 
have  formed  the  intention  of  making  a  great  popular  move 
ment,  or  a  movement  which  I  hope  to  be  great,  I  have  in 
latter  times  taken  the  liberty  of  announcing  my  intentions  to 
your  Grace,  in  the  strong  wish  to  obtain  the  aid  of  your  giant 
mind  and  national  influence.  In  this  I  have  not  been  very 
successful.  I  got  from  you  much  excellent  and  very  wise 
advice  ;  but  active  co-operation  you  thought  it  fit  not  to  give 
me.  I  bow  with  submissive  respect  to  the  judgment  which 
induced  you  to  decline — I  would  not,  and  I  could  not,  say  to 
refuse  me — that  co-operation.  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
inclination  to  complain  of  your  decision.  If  you  were  not  as 
free  as  air  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  the 
presumption  of  addressing  your  Grace  on  political  subjects  at 
all,  or  in  any  contingency. 

"  With  these  sentiments,  embodied  as  they  are  with  the 
most  profound  respect,  I  now  lay  before  your  Grace  my  present 
plan,  it  is  this  : — 

"  To  organise  *  A  Justice  or  Repeal '  Association.  The 
justice  I  require  branches  itself  into  four  different  heads  or 
grievances. 

"  i st.  The  payment  and  support  by  the  State  in  Ireland  of 
the  Church  of  the  minority  of  the  Irish  people.  This  is  the 
first,  the  greatest  of  our  grievances. 

"2nd.  The  omission  to  give  the  Irish  full  corporate 
reform. 
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"  3rd.  The  omission  to  give  the  Irish  people  the  same 
political  franchises  which  the  people  of  England  enjoy. 

*'  4th.  The  omission  to  give  the  people  of  Ireland  an  ade 
quate  share  of  Parliamentary  representation. 

"  The  Association  I  propose  will  organise,  I  hope,  the  Irish 
people  to  insist  on  the  redress— the  full  redress — of  these 
grievances,  if  not  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  then  from  a 
restored  domestic  Legislature. 

"  I  was  to  have  a  provincial  meeting  in  Connaught  to  oppose 
Stanley's  Bill,  and  to  promote  the  Association  I  have  above 
sketched.  But  I  will  not  invade  your  province  without  your 
sanction,  or  at  least  your  previous  assent.  I  hope  to  find  a 
letter  from  you  before  me  on  Monday  next  at  Merrion 
Square. 

"  You  were,  in  your  former  letter,  pleased  to  labour  with 
me  to  use  my  influence  with  the  present  Ministry  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  course  of  legislation  in  Ireland,  or  I  should  say 
for  Ireland  ;  and  you  conveyed  the  idea  to  my  mind  that  I 
ought  to  obtain  from  the  Government  that  adoption  by  mena 
cing  to  desert  them  at  their  need,  and  to  allow  the  Tories  to 
put  them  out.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  assured  your  Grace  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  especially  Lord 
John  Russell,  desire,  anxiously  desire,  an  honourable  oppor 
tunity  of  giving  up  power.  They  do  not  cling  to  it.  believe 
me — I  do  beg  of  you  to  believe  me,  for  I  know  the  fact — they 
do  not  cling  to  office  with  any  tenacity  that  would  make  such 
a  menace  of  any  avail.  Now  do,  my  dear  and  most  revered 
Lord,  believe  me,  that  this  is  the.  simple  fact.  Nay,  they 
menace  me  to  resign  unless  I  satisfy  them  in  my  conduct. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  too  muck  for  me  to  ask  your 
Grace  to  believe  me  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  influence  the 
Government.  I  implore  of  you  to  have  this  ingredient  in 
your  mind  in  coming  to  any  determination,  that  I  cannot 
possibly  persuade  the  Ministry  to  adopt  or  reject  any  particular 
measure,  or  to  take  any  particular  course.  It  is  true  that  I 
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have  already  written  to  this  effect  to  your  Grace,  but  alas  ! 
you  seemed  not  to  credit  my  assertion  ;  and  now  I  respectfully 
solicit  an  answer,  if  you  think  it  fit  to  write  to  me  at  all.  Do 
you  believe  me,  when  I  say  I  am  utterly  powerless  in  respect 
to  influencing,  persuading,  or  in  any  way  affecting  the  acts  of 
the  Ministry  ? 

"  My  own  private  and  confidential  opinion  is,  that  the  Tories 
will  soon,  very  soon,  be  in  office.  One  reason  why  I  wish  to 
organise  Ireland  is  this  conviction. 

"  Give  me  any,  even  the  slightest  hint,  that  you  see  any  in 
convenience  in  my  going  to  Connaught,  and  I  will  not  approach 
its  borders.  One  unhappy  event,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
prevented  the  Irish  people  from  having  the  'power  of  the 
West '  with  them.  I  blame  nobody.  If  anybody  be  to  blame, 
I  am  probably  the  man.  I  certainly  know  no  person  in  that 
province  who  ought  to  share  in  any  such  blame.  Nor  do  I, 
nor  can  I  possibly  either  directly  or  indirectly,  allude  to  any 
other  circumstance,  or  to  what  may  have  happened  in  the  un 
questionably  conscientious  discharge  of  any  duty. 

"  I  do,  in  conclusion,  implore  your  Grace  to  forgive  this 
intrusion.  It  is  indeed  dictated  by  the  most  sincere  respect, 
the  most  unqualified  veneration,  and  the  not  culpable  anxiety 
to  stand  well  in  your  judgment  as  a  public  man  and  as  a 
Christian. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  venerated  Lord,  of  your  Grace 
the  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  The  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

In  the  Session  of  1840  Lord  Stanley  brought  into 
Parliament  a  Bill  for  virtually  disfranchising  the  Irish 
people  by  raising  the  qualification  for  voters  in  Ireland. 
It  was  opposed  by  O'Connell ;  and  in  the  following  letter 
Archbishop  MacHale  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the 
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measure  introduced  by  him  whom  the  Liberator  had  just 
christened  "  Scorpion  Stanley." 

"  April  nth,  1840. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  O'CoNNELL — I  have  read  with  deep  interest 
the  kind  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me.  I  am  only 
surprised  that  you  could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  would 
be  indifferent  to  any  communication  from  such  a  source.  1 
prize  it  the  more  on  account  of  your  continued  personal  friend 
ship,  notwithstanding  my  apparent,  for  it  is  only  apparent, 
apathy  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  country.  If  you  are 
not  in  sufficient  possession  already  of  the  cause,  I  shall  mere 
fully  explain  it  in  another  letter.  We  have  arrived  at  an  awful 
crisis.  Never  since  you  embarked  in  the  cause  of  your  country 
and  religion  were  your  exertions  more  required  in  vindicating 
the  freedom  of  both.  This  last  measure  is  the  deadliest  stroke 
yet  aimed  at  our  liberty.  Whilst  the  franchise  remained  there 
was  yet  hope  for  a  peaceful  assertion  of  our  rights — take  that 
away,  and  the  people  are  left  without  any  arms  in  their  hands  ; 
and  in  this  defenceless  posture  again  ready  for  any  experiment 
of  slavery  or  despotism.  The  protection,  nay,  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  is  a  common  cause  on  which  there  should  be  no 
controversy.  All  Ireland  should  shout  its  reprobation  of  those 
who  would  thus  attempt  to  take  from  the  honest  man  the 
shield  and  the  sword  of  his  freedom. 

"Already  have  there  been  meetings  in  this  part  of  the 
country  denouncing  this  infamous  measure,  and  not  forgetting 
those  who  were  absent  from  the  division.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
hatred  of  Stanley  for  Ireland.  I  shall  cheerfully  give  you  all 
the  assistance  in  my  power  ;  and  when  you  come  to  Connaught 
to  hold  your  meeting,  how  delighted  shall  I  be  if  you  honour 
again  with  your  presence  my  humble  mansion. 

"  You  cannot  '  invade '  any  part  of  Ireland:  For  you,  at 
least,  the  boundaries  of  dioceses  and  provinces  should  disap 
pear.  It  is  only  against  the  heretics  and  sassenachs,  for  I 
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really  have  no  relish  for  the  ascendancy  pretensions  of  either, 
that  I  proclaim  the  inviolability  of  my  spiritual  territories. 
But  as  you  have  never  been  the  abettor  of  either,  you  have  a 
right  to  come  as  the  conqueror  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
into  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  receive  the  heartfelt  homage 
of  i.ts  grateful  people.  Ireland  must  now  be  awakened  to  its 
duty,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  on 
Whig,  nor  Tory,  nor  Radical,  it  is  to  rely,  for  they  are  all  hos 
tile  to  our  holy  religion,  but  on  our  own  concentrated  efforts, 
which  alone  can  save  us  from  the  despotism  to  which  we  shall 
otherwise  be  doomed.  Come  then  among  us  as  early  as  you 
can  find  it  convenient,  and  you  will  have  a  cead  millefailthe. 

"  Wishing  you  renewed  energy  for  the  struggles  that  await 
you,  I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

"JOHN  MACHALE." 

On  the  1 6th  of  July,  1840,  Mr.  O'Connell  writes  to 
the  Archbishop,  urging  upon  his  Grace  the  necessity,,  now 
absolute,  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  of  a  great 
and  combined  effort  to  oppose  Lord  Stanley's  Bill,  which 
if  carried  would  be  in  effect  a  repeal  of  the  Catholic  Lman- 
cipation  and  Reform  Acts. 


"  PRIVATE: 

"  MERRION  SQUARE, 

"  1 6th  July,  1840. 

"  MY  DEAR  AND  VENERATED  LORD — You  have  probably 
been  witnessing,  at  least  occasionally,  in  the  newspapers  my 
progress.  If  so,  you  will  have  seen  that  I  have  devoted  my 
self  to  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament — a  matter  of 
difficulty,  but  an  impossibility  only  to  those  who  will  not  take 
the  proper  means  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
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"  I  have  placed  as  the  master-grievance  to  be  redressed  by 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the  payment  by  the  nation  of  the 
Church  of  the  minority. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  mode  of  attaining  this 
object  but  through  the  repeal  agitation.  Of  course  your  Grace 
will  not  mistake  me  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  I  obtrude  these 
opinions  as  presuming  to  call  for  your  assent.  I  simply  state 
them  as  to  be  understood  as  to  the  principles  on  which  I  act, 
being,  as  I  am,  convinced  that  if  there  be  not  a  combined 
effort  made  by  the  Irish  people,  Stanley's  Bill  will  be  carried 
into  law  in  the  next  session.  The  effect  will  be  to  repeal  in 
substance  the  Reform  and  the  Emancipation  Acts. 

"  I  propose  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  public 
sentiment  by  attending  provincial  meetings  during  the  vacation. 
Of  course  I  will  not  invade  Connaught  without  the  assent  of 
your  Grace,  and  indeed,  I  should  say,  without  your  co-opera 
tion,  I  propose  Tuam  as  the  place — the  time  I  would  leave 
to  your  Grace,  if  you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  me  ;  and  you 
must  perceive  that  I  am  incapable  of  fixing  on  Tuam  without 
your  approbation.  .  My  object  would  be  to  forward  the  repeal, 
if  that  were  practicable,  but  if  not,  to  confine  the  object  to 
these  four  : — 

"  i  st.  Petitions  for  the  extinction  or  public  appropriation  of 
the  tithe  rent-charge. 

"  2nd.  Petitions  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland. 

"  3rd.  Petitions  against  any  Bill  on  the  principle  of  Lord 
Stanley's  Bill. 

"  4th.  Petitions  for  full  corporate  reform. 

"  Those  who  choose  to  assist  in  the  Repeal,  and  to  declare 
themselves  Repealers,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
But  I  confess  I  should  desire  a  Repeal  resolution  of  the  pro 
vincial  meeting,  if  attainable. 

"An  organisation  of  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
above  objects  into  effect  would  be  very  desirable. 
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"In  short,  if  we  had  the  Repeal  : 

"  Religion  would  be  free. 

"  Education  would  be  free. 

"  The  Press  would  be  free. 

"  No  Sectarian  control  over  Catholics  ;  no  Catholic  control 
over  Sectarians — that  is,  no  species  of  political  ascendancy. 

"  The  law  would,  of  course,  sanction  in  the  fullest  measure 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Episcopal  order  over  religious 
discipline  amongst  Catholics,  including  Catholic  education, 

"  These  are  plans  of  great  importance.  I  think  I  could, 
with  support  from  a  chosen  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
carry  them  into  full  effect. 

"  I  go  specially  to  Mayo,  I  believe — certainly  to^Galway. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  of  your 
Grace,  the  obedient  servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

His  Grace  replied,  approving  of  the  scheme,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  then  at  the  Mayo  Assizes,  thus  writes  : — 

"  CASTLEBAR,  25th  July,  1840. 

"  MY  DEAR  AND  VENERATED  LORD, — I  received  your  ad 
mirable  letter  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  gratitude  ;  all  is 
safe  now  ;  we  will  work  the  great  question  of  questions  until 
it  becomes  too  big  for  English  opposition.  I  have  the 
strongest  confidence  in  complete  and  not  remote  success. 
What  I  propose  relative  to  the  provincial  meeting  is  founded 
on  your  letter,  and  it  is  this — that  it  should  be  held  at  Tuam, 
on  the  second  Monday  in  August,  which  will  be  the  loth. 
The  Galway  Assizes  will  be  quite  over,  and  the  return  from 
the  Assizes  will  enable  many,  without  inconvenience,  to  come 
to  Tuam.  I  will  prepare  a  requisition  here,  and  get  it  signed 
for  that  day. 
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"  It  is  vain  to  expect  any  relief  from  England.  All  parties 
there  concur  in  hatred  to  Ireland  and  Catholicity;  and  it  is 
also  founded  in  human  nature  that  they  should,  for  they  have 
injured  us  too  much  ever  to  forgive  us. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  of  your  Grace,  the 
most  respectful,  faithful  servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"The  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

"  MERRION  SQUARE, 

"  3oth  July,  1840. 

"  MY  VERY  DEAR  AND  RESPECTED  LORD — We  have  launched 
the  Repeal  cause  well  in  Connaught,  ten  thousand  thanks  to 
your  Grace.  But  well  begun  will  not  alone  do ;  we  must 
follow  it  up  well  for  the  provincial  meeting.  More  depend  on 
the  success  of  that  meeting  than  I  can  describe.  If  we  can 
make  an  impression  by  the  magnitude  and  respectability  of 
that  meeting,  the  result  will  be  most  favourable  on  the  other 
provinces  ;  and  having  the  three  provinces  with  us,  we  shall 
easily  procure  a  great  portion  of  Ulster,  perhaps  more  than 
may  be  imagined  by  those  who  look  only  at  the  surface. 

"  That  being  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  your  Grace,  I  look 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  your  decided  and  energetic 
support  at  the  approaching  provincial  meeting. 

"  The  first  thing — a  most  important  thing  it  is — necessary, 
is  to  have  a  requisition  as  numerously  and  as  respectably 
signed  as  possible.  For  this  I  must  depend  mainly  on  your 
Grace.  It  will,  my  Lord,  require  activity  and  energy,  which 
you,  blessed  be  God,  possess ;  but  it  will  require  time,  which, 
amidst  your  great  and  important  duties,  you  cannot  well  spare  ; 
and  yet,  I  trust  that  this  is  one  of  those  duties,  or  at  all  events, 
that  its  tendency  is  to  promote  the  greatest  and  best  of  them. 
I  do,  therefore,  venture  to  solicit  your  active  co-operation. 

"  You  will  at  once  get  Lord  Ffrench's  signature,  and  that  of 
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his  sons — perhaps  brothers.  Blake,  the  Member  for  Galway, 
will,  I  know,  be  guided  by  you.  He  is  at  times  sturdy,  but  he 
is  a  truly  honest  man — honest  to  the  heart's  core,  and  a  faithful 
Catholic.  In  short,  he  will,  if  you  deem  it  right  to  ask  or 
advise  him,  give  his  hearty  co-operation. 

"  The  Ulster  meeting  will  take  place  the  day  after  ours. 
I  should  be  so  proud  to  beat  them  in  everything.  Copies  of 
the  requisition  should  be  sent  round  the  counties  to  get  addi 
tional  names,  and  all  may  be  collected  at  the  close  of  the  first 
week  of  the  Assizes  in  Galway. 

"  Excuse  me  for  being  thus  tediously  particular,  but  I  am 
most  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Repeal  alone  can  keep 
secure  the  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  Irish  people. 

"  The  insidious  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  both  can  be 
counteracted  successfully  only  by  an  Irish  legislation. 

"  I  have  determined  not  to  go  to  Galway  until  Sunday 
afternoon. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  my  dear 
Lord,  of  your  Grace,  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  servant, 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  To  the  Most  Rev.  the  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

On  Wednesday,  the  I2th  of  August,  the  great  repeal 
meeting  was  held  in  Tuam  in  the  morning,  and  a  great 
dinner  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  Mr. 
O' Council.  At  the  banquet  the  Archbishop  spoke  in 
his  usual  happy  and  forcible  style. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Brabazon,  M.P.,  on  the  24th 
of  October,  created  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the 
County  of  Mayo.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  return  a 
Conservative  and  anti-Catholic.  The  Brownes  had  held 
the  county  for  many  a  long  year,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  they  or  their  nominees  should  be  permitted 
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to  recover  their  lost  position.    On  the  approaching  election 
in  Mayo,  Mr.  O'Connell  thus  writes  :  — 

"  DERRYNANE  ABBEY, 

"6th  Nov.,  1840. 

"  MY  EVER  DEAR  LORD— I  write  merely  to  say,  that  if  it 
strikes  your  Grace  that  I  can  do,  or  say,  or  write  anything  to 
forward  your  views  respecting  the  approaching  election  for 
Mayo,  you  have  only  to  intimate  a  wish,  and  it  shall  of  course 
be  to  me  a  command.  Sir  S.  O'Malley  has  written  to  me, 
but  I  have  replied  to  him  in  general  terms,  referring  him  to 
your  decision.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  very  unlikely  that  I  could  in 
any  respect  influence  the  Mayo  election ;  and  I  write  to  your 
Grace  on  the  subject,  only  because  others  foolishly  think  that 
I  could  be  of  use  to  them.  But  if  there  were  any  utility  in  me 
it  should  all  be  most  cheerfully  and  readily  at  your  Grace's 
command. 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Valentine  O'Connor  Blake,  of  Tower 
Hill,  is  a  candidate.  It  will  delight  me  to  hear  that  he  has  your 
countenance  and  support.  I  think  it  would  be  a  happy  choice, 
but  of  that  you  must  be  a  better  judge  than  I  can  be. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  veneration  and  regard,  of 
your  Grace,  the  most  faithful  affectionate  servant, 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL." 

The  Archbishop  in  reply  said  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  should  address  the  electors. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  on  the  3<Dth  November,  1840,  writes  : — 

"I  have  felt  great  anxiety  as  to  the  mode  in  which  I 
should  comply  with  your  Grace's  command,  for  your  request 
is  justly  a  command,  to  address  the  men  of  Mayo.  There 
are  so  many  local  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions  to  be 
consulted  and  avoided,  so  much  irritation  to  be  soothed,  and 
so  much  dormant  rancour  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  repose, 
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that  I  have  been  exceedingly  uneasy,  lest,   whilst   I  sought 
to  do  good,  I  might  be  doing  nothing  but  mischief. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  resolved  to  draw  up  an 
address  in  the  form  which  appears  to  me  at  this  distance 
suitable.  I  make  two  copies  of  it.  The  one  I  send  to  your 
Grace  ;  the  other  to  Barrett  of  the  Pilot.  I  am  anxious  that 
your  Grace  should  alter  and  amend  the  address  in  any  manner 
you  think  fit.  I  adopt,  beforehand,  all  your  alterations,  and 
make  them  my  own.  Barrett  will  not  print  the  copy  I  send 
him  until  he  hears  from  your  Grace.  You  can  send  him  a 
private  letter  telling  him  what  to  do  ;  but  until  he  gets  that 
letter  he  will  not  print  the  address.  If  you  alter  it,  send  him  a 
full  copy  of  the  altered  address.  This  to  prevent  mistakes  in 
printing.  If  you  wished  for  my  presence  in  Mayo,  I  would  go 
there  at  once  ;  or  my  son  John  would  go  agitating  there,  if 
you  think  that  advisable.  In  short,  my  dear  lord,  command 
us  all. 

"  I  leave  this  at  the  close  of  next  week  for  Dublin.  I  will 
be  there,  please  God,  about  the  i6th  of  December. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  of  your  Grace,  the 
most  faithful,  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

The  i6th  of  December  was  the  day  fixed  by  the  High 
Sheriff  for  the  Mayo  Election;  the  candidates  being 
Charles  Lionel  Kirwan,  of  Dalgan  Park,  Conservative, 
and  Mark  Blake,  of  Ballinafad,  Repealer.  Both  were  men 
of  ancient  lineage  and  of  property,  both  were  magistrates, 
Kirwan  a  Protestant,  Blake,  a  Catholic.  Great  was  the 
excitement  in  the  county.  Mr.  O'Connell,  however, 
did  not  come  from  Dublin,  as  it  was  expected.  The 
Court  having  been  duly  opened,  Colonel  Knox,  High 
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Sheriff,  accompanied  by  his  assessor,  Mr.  Isidore  Blake, 
of  the  Connaught  Circuit,  having  caused  the  Speaker's 
writ  to  be  read,  inquired  if  any  of  the  electors  present  had 
a  candidate  to  propose.  It  then  appeared  that  the  Con 
servatives  had  retired  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  the 
Archbishop  proposed  Mr.  Blake. 

"  The  principles'7  said  His  Grace,  "  upon  which  Mr.  Blake 
seeks  the  suffrages  of  the  men  of  Mayo,  are  too  clear  to  be 
concealed  in  any  cautious  ambiguity  of  language.  He  comes 
not  forward  as  a  Conservative,  and  we  shall  never  entrust  the 
representation  of  our  county  to  any  one  professing  Conserva 
tive  principles.  What  are  those  principles  conservative  of? 
They  are  conservative  of  every  acknowledged  and  inveterate 
abuse,  and  destitute  of  any  hope  of  practical  improvement. 
They  are  conservative  of  the  tithes,  and  the  dismal  train  of 
evils  which  they  inflict  on  the  country.  They  are  conservative 
of  the  rent-charge,  and  of  the  injury  and  degradation  with 
which  it  invested  the  hereditary  occupants  of  the  property  of 
the  country,  in  making  the  claims  of  the  Parson  the  first  lien 
on  the  estate.  They  are  conservative  of  that  oppressive 
establishment  which  has  been  planned  for  the  oppression  of  the 
Irish  race.  The  candidate  has  thus  pledged  himself  to  over 
throw  the  wealthy  establishment  which  has  scourged  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions  them  that  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Mr.  Blake  has  taken  other  pledges— one  for  the 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union,  and  the  other  for  the  destruc 
tion—not  of  education— for  it  is  not  the  Catholic  Church  that 
has  ever  filled  her  statute  books  with  sanguinary  edicts  against 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  the  expansion  of  science,  the  im 
provement  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  refinement  of  man 
ners,  that  are  the  handmaids  of  a  well-regulated  education. 
For  these  two  pledges  the  men  of  Mayo  have  been  abused,  but 
they  will  tell  their  assailants  that  they  glory  in  their  delinquency. 
The  men  of  Mayo  have  felt  the  degradation  of  having  but  two 
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representatives  for  their  county,  whilst  Wales  has  fourteen  for 
a  similar  portion.  The  last  of  the  penal  laws,  what  was  it  ?  The 
annihilation  of  the  franchise.  Yes,  after  confiscation,  and 
imprisonment,  and  exile,  and  death  had  failed  of  their  object, 
from  Elizabeth  to  the  first  of  the  Georges,  the  taking  away  of 
the  franchise  under  the  second  was  the  dreadful  blow  that  was 
aimed  at  the  religion  and  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  people.  Lord 
Stanley  has  now  come  forward,  and  seeks  to  overturn,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  franchise,  the  whole  political  edifice  raised  by 
the  Catholic  emancipation.  To  avert  such  evils,  the  people  of 
Mayo  have  proclaimed  their  resolve  to  labour  for  a  domestic 
Legislature." 

Having  denounced  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
the  Most  Rev.  Prelate  concluded  by  proposing  "  Mr. 
Blake  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the  County 
in  Parliament."  The  nomination  having  been  duly 
seconded,  Mr.  Blake  was  returned  without  opposition. 
The  Parliamentary  career  of  the  new  member  had  not 
advanced  far  into  his  first  senatorial  year,  when  the  minis 
try  of  Lord  Melbourne,  sustaining  several  defeats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  compelled  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament.  The  dissolution  having  taken  place,  both  the 
great  parties  in  the  State,  known  under  the  names  of 
Conservatives  and  Liberals,,  prepared  themselves  for  the 
struggle  which  was  immediately  to  ensue  at  the  General 
Election.  While  there  were  exciting  contests  in  other 
counties,  in  Mayo  there  was  none.  The  Archbishop  of 
Tuam's  influence  was  there  paramount.  His  nominees  for 
that  County  were  Mr. Blake  and  Mr.  Robert  Dillon  Browne. 
As  on  a  late  occasion  he  had  proposed  Mr.  Blake,  he  now 
rose  to  propose  Mr.  Browne;  and  one  of  his  "foremost 
reasons  for  doing  so  was  that  Mr.  Browne  was  the  advo 
cate  of  giving  to  Ireland  the  Parliament  of  which  she 
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had  been  robbed ;  and  that  gentleman's  hatred  of  the 
Tories,  the  enemies  of  Ireland  and  the  persecutors  of  the 
people's  religion,  was  only  equalled  by  his  untiring  devo 
tion  and  uncompromising  fidelity  in  struggling  for  the 
privileges  of  Irishmen.  He  (the  Archbishop)  would  ask 
what  had  the  Whig  ministry  done  for  this  province  ? 
what  benefits  had  they  conferred  on  Mayo  ?  The  harbours 
on  their  western  coasts  were  neglected.  The  ocean 
washing  their  shore  actually  teemed  with  fish  in  abun 
dance,  yet  not  the  slightest  encouragement  or  assistance 
had  been  given  to  the  people  by  their  rulers  during  the 
ten  years  they  enjoyed  all  the  sweets  of  office  !  "  After 
some  further  observations,  his  Lordship  "  could  not  refrain 
from  touching  on  the  Board  of  National  Education. 
Their  conduct  was  highly  to  be  censured.  In  Connemara 
a  school  built  with  Catholic  money,  collected  by  the  exer 
tions  of  the  Catholic  curate,  had  been  taken  from  under 
his  patronage  and  control,  notwithstanding  his  (the 
Archbishop's)  protest;  and  in  defiance  of  his  expressed 
wish,  they  had  appointed  a  Protestant  school-master  and 
Protestant  school-mistress  to  instil  the  noxious  poison  of 
their  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  Catholic  children.  These 
were  the  men  that  claimed  credit  for  good  intentions  ! 
Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  now  proposed,  would  be  prepared 
to  advocate  all  measures  having  for  their  object  the  ame 
lioration  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  but  before  all  and 
above  all  considerations,  he  would  take  every  possible 
opportunity  of  battling  strenuously  for  the  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union,  without  which  Ireland  could  never  be 
prosperous,  happy,  and  independent,  and  that  glorious 
measure  must  be  achieved  if  the  people  join  heart  and 
soul  for  its  accomplishment.-"  Both  candidates  were 
returned  without  going  to  the  poll,  and  the  Archbishop 
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left  Castlebar  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  of  those  who 
were  congregated  there  upon  that  day. 

In  the  County  of  Galway  his  influence  procured  the 
return  of  John  J.  Bodkin,  of  Kilclooney,  J.P.,  and  Thomas 
Barnewell  Martin,  of  Ballinahinch,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P. 

The  Poor  Law  had,  in  1841,  passed  through  two  years 
of  trial;  it  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  it  had 
been  found  wanting.  Meetings  were  convened  in  that 
year  in  every  Union  of  the  Counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo. 
Pursuant  to  requisition,  a  numerous  and  highly  influen 
tial  meeting  was  held  at  the  Courthouse,  Tuam,  which 
was  attended  by  Martin  J.  Blake,  M.P.  for  the  town  of 
Galway,  and  by  seven  magistrates  bearing  the  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish  names  of  Kirwan  of  Castlehacket,  Kirwan  of 
Blindwell,  Kirwan  of  Gardenfield,  Burke  of  Ower,  Bodkin 
of  Annagh,  Donelan  of  Sylane,  Blake  of  Corofm,  and 
many  others  of  the  local  gentry.  The  Archbishop  was 
voted  into  the  chair.  Having  read  the  requisition,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  one  of  the  large  landed  proprie 
tors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  was  not  called  to 
preside  on  so  interesting  an  occasion.  He  was  especially 
interested  for  the  mass  of  the  poor,  who  were  so  heavily 
taxed  whilst  their  wretched  condition  called  rather  for 
relief,  as  also  for  the  continuance  of  public  repose.  He  felt 
himself  bound  to  come  forward  to  give  all  the  aid  in  his 
power  to  the  people  to  get  legally  and  peaceably  rid  of  a 
burden  which  was  unbearable. 

The  hours  of  idleness  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop  in 
1841  must  have  been  few,  considering  his  letters  to  those  in 
high  places,  his  sermons  in  his  cathedral,  his  visitations  in 
his  diocese,  his  political  speeches,  and  his  literary  works, 
all  these  must  fully  have  occupied  his  active  mind. 
Amongst  the  literary  acquirements  of  the  Archbishop,  none 
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was  more  striking  than  his  love  for  the  Irish  language. 
The  Pentateuch,  or  five  hooks  of  Moses,  and  the  Cate 
chism  of  the  Church,  he  translated  into  that  language ; 
so  also  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

How  painful  to  see  the  decay  of  that  language,  which 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
instruments  of  oratorical  persuasion,  by  which  the  feelings 
of  a  religious  and  sensitive  people  could  be  roused  and 
regulated.  Were  there  no  other  monument  to  attest 
the  early  and  superior  civilization  of  our  nation,  it  is 
indelibly  impressed  on  our  truly  philosophical  language  ; 
for  if,  as  is  universally  conceded,  language  be  one  of  the 
most  unequivocal  standards  by  which  one  can  ascertain 
the  degree  of  refinement  reached  by  any  people,  then  the 
sententious  and  expressive  aphorisms  that  give  such  a 
complexion  to  ours,  prove  that  those  by  whom  it  was  so 
perfected  in  ancient  times  must  necessarily  have  been  a 
highly  intellectual  people.  Its  capability  in  literary  com 
position  was  well  proved  by  that  which  is  at  all  times 
one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  the  intellect — namely, 
a  correct  and  elegant  translation  into  its  idiom  of  works 
written  in  another  tongue.  Does  it  not  appear  marvellous 
that  whilst  in  Wales  the  Welsh  language  is  taught  in  the 
schools — whilst  in  Scotland  the  Gaelic  is  taught — in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  Manx — in  Ireland  the  Irish  is  not 
taught.  Oh,  because  it  is  the  Irish  tongue;  let  it  be 
stamped  out,  and  by  the  children  of  the  Irish  soil  ! 

In  the  year  1841,  his  Grace  brought  out  in  elegant 
form  a  great  portion  of  Moore's  Melodies  in  Irish,  which 
in  verse,  he  published  side  by  side  with  the  original 
English.  The  volume,  on  its  issuing  from  the  press, 
he  enclosed  to  the  poet. 

The  publication,  however,  of  an  English  version,  was 
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an  infringement  on  the  copyright  of  Longmans,  the 
eminent  publishers  in  London,  and  accordingly  a  relax 
ation  of  their  copyright  was  sought  for  by  his  Grace ;  but 
in  his  expectation  he  was  disappointed,  although  Moore 
himself  interfered. 

The  annexed  is  the  correspondence : — 

"SLOPERTON,  loth  December,  1841. 

<c  MY  DEAR  LORD, — On  my  return  a  few  days  since  to 
Sloperton,  I  found  a  heap  of  letters  awaiting,  many  of  which 
being  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdem  aliis,  I  thought  might 
safely  be  left  a  few  days  without  answers,  and  amongst  them 
(from  my  not  immediately  making  out  the  signature)  was  un 
fortunately  your  Lordship's !  By  the  greatest  good  luck,  I 
happened  but  a  few  minutes  since  to  open  the  packet,  and 
lose  not  a  moment  in  acquainting  you  with  the  causes  of  a 
delay  which  must  have  appeared  to  you  so  un courteous  and  so 
unaccountable.  As  the  post  hour  presses  upon  me,  I  have 
time  at  this  moment  for  no  more  than  to  thank  you  most  cor 
dially  for  your  kind  and  flattering  communications,  and  to 
subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

u  THOMAS  MOORE. 

"To  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  JOHN  MACHALE,  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam." 

The  next  letter  is  expressive  of  Moore's  gratification  at 
having  his  melodies  translated  by  the  Archbishop  into 

Irish  :— 

"  BOWOOD,  December,  1841. 

"  MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  trust  ere  this  you  have  received  my 
letter  accounting  for  the  long  delay  of  my  answer  to  your 
very  gratifying  announcement.  That  these  songs  of  mine 
should  be  translated  into  what  I  might  call  their  native  Ian- 
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guage  is  in  itself  a  great  gratification  and  triumph  to  me  ; 
but  that  such  a  tribute  should  come  from  the  pen  of  your 
Grace,  considerably  adds  to  the  pride  and  pleasure  I  feel  in 
it.  I  need  hardly  say  that  any  assistance  I  can  lend,  by 
making  inquiries  of  publishers  or  otherwise  facilitating  your 
task,  shall  be  most  heartfully  at  your  Grace's  command, 

"  I  am  most  truly,  your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 

"  THOMAS  MOORE. 

"  To  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  JOHN  MACHALE,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam." 

"  BOWOOD,  January  1842.* 

"  MY  DEAR  LORD, — Almost  ever  since  I  received  your  last 
letter,  I  have  been  in  expectation  of  being  called  to  town  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  my  labours  at  the  State  Paper  Office, 
which  will  now  be  a  long  and  frequent  task  of  mine,  as  I 
have  re-embarked,  after  a  long  interruption,  in  my  Irish 
history.  It  was  my  intention,  had  I  gone  to  town,  to  make 
such  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  your  translation  as  would  be 
more  satisfactory  than  I  can  procure  through  the  medium  of 
letters.  I  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  property  of  the 
work  in  Dublin,  but  in  London  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  widow 
of  the  late  James  Power,  from  whom  Longmans  derive  the 
power  of  publishing  it.  To  her,  therefore,  any  application 
must  be  made  to  authorise  the  use  of  either  the  words  or  the 
music  for  publication  in  England.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  I 
assure  you,  if  by  any  of  those  difficulties  my  work  were  to  lose 
the  high  honour  you  intended  for  it  by  giving  your  translation 
to  the  world. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  THOMAS  MOORE. 
"  To  the  Most  Rev.  JOHN  MACHALE,  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

*  Preface  to  Archbishop  MacHale's  Translation  into  Irish  of  Moore's 
Melodies,  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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"  SLOPERTON,  3oth  April,  1842. 

"Mv  DEAR  LORD, — I  feel  really  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  so  long  delayed  my  acknowledgment  of  your  kindness ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  usual  pressure  of  business,  I  have  been 
lately  much  and  painfully  occupied  by  the  state  of  health  in 
which  my  youngest  boy  has  returned  from  India.  He  is  now, 
thank  God,  doing  better,  but  we  are  still  not  free  from  alarm 
about  him.  Your  Irish  Translation  of  my  Melodies  is  a  shame 
and  a  reproach  to  me,  and  I  would  willingly  give  up  much 
of  what  I  know  of  other  languages  to  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  such  a  work. 

"  Yours  in  great  haste,  but  most  truly, 

"THOMAS  MOORE. 
"  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

O'Connell,  unhampered  by  his  connexion  with  the 
Whig  Government,  which  had  fallen  in  the  month  of 
August,  1841,  commenced,  in  1842,  a  more  determined 
agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  Monster  meetings 
to  achieve  that  measure  were  convened  at  Tara  and 
several  other  parts  of  the  country.  To  assemble  multi 
tudes  at  Loughrea  and  Clifden,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
was  his  anxious  desire,  and  on  this  subject  he  thus 
writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  : — 

"  MERRION  SQUARE,  August,  1843. 

"  MY  REVERED  LORD,— I  take  it  for  granted,  I  hope  not 
erroneously,  that  your  Grace  has  been  communicated  with 
from  Loughrea  and  Connemara.  As  to  the  former,  they  sent 
me  Mr.  Tully,  with  whom  I  arranged  for  the  Loughrea  meet 
ing  on  the  Toth  of  September ;  and  I  have  just  fixed  the  iyth 
for  Connemara.  John  O'Neill,  of  Bunowen  Castle,  travels 
down  with  me  to  Connemara ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  we 
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shall  be  invited  to  Ballynahinch  Castle  for  Saturday;  at 
least  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  from  a  letter  I  received 
some  time  ago  from  Miss  Martin  ;  and  I  write  to  your  Grace 
chiefly  to  know  whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  give  me 
upon  these  subjects.  You  are  quite  aware  that  any  sugges 
tion  of  yours  is  a  command  to  me.  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
wish  you  joy  of  what  is  called  the  Queen's  Speech.  It  has 
already  made  a  most  favourable  sensation  here,  and  is,  I  think, 
calculated  to  enliven  the  repeal  zeal  all  over  Ireland. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
of  your  Grace  the  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  To  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 


The  meeting  at  Clifden  took  place  on  Sunday,  the 
of  September,  and  O'Connell  and  Archbishop  MacHale 
were,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  actors  in  that  poli 
tical  scene.  The  Archbishop's  speech  was  listened  to 
with  enthusiastic  attention.  Other  meetings  were  to 
follow,  and  his  Grace  was  invited  to  one,  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  October,  on  the 
historic  shores  of  Clontarf,  within  two  miles  of  the  City 
of  Dublin,  along  the  bay.  The  fate  of  the  Clontarf 
meeting  is  known  of  by  all  men  ;  it  was  put  down  by 
proclamation,  and  within  a  week  O'Connell  and  eight 
others  were  arrested  "  for  conspiracy  and  other  mis 
demeanours."  The  State  trials  commenced  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1843.  A  revisal  of  the  special  jury 
list  had  taken  place  before  Mr.  Shaw,  Recorder  of 
Dublin,  with  a  view  to  those  trials.  The  names,  when 
passed  by  the  Recorder,  were  sent  to  the  Sheriff's  office. 
Counsel  were  employed  to  oppose  by  every  means  the 
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admission  of  every  Catholic  against  whom  any  objection 
could  be  made ;  yet,  with  all  this  care,  a  great  number  of 
Catholics  were  placed  on  the  list.  Now,  as  the  names 
were  transferred  to  the  Sheriff's  office,,  it  so  happened  that 
the  slip  which  contained  twenty-three  Catholic  names, 
was  lost,  certainly  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
the  names  never  appeared  on  the  Sheriff's  book.  Lord 
O'Elagan's  Jury  Act  was  as  yet  unthought  of,  and  what, 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act  would  be  impossible, 
was  possible  under  the  law,  as  it  stood  in  1843. 

In  striking  a  special  jury  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  forty- 
eight  names  were  taken  by  ballot  out  of  the  Sheriff's  book 
in  the  Crown  office,  then  each  party,  the  Crown  and  the 
traverscr,  had  the  privilege  of  striking  off  twelve,  thus 
leaving  twenty-four  names,  and  on  the  day  of  trial  the 
first  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  who  answered  to  their 
names  when  called,  were  sworn  as  jurors.  Now,  so  well 
were  the  views  of  the  Government  carried  out,  that  out 
of  the  forty-eight  names,  there  were  just  eleven  Catholics, 
and  these  eleven  names  were,  as  the  Crown  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  struck  off;  and  a  jury  whose  principles  could 
be  depended  upon  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  rest  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  the  Castle  was  secured.  The  trials  then 
went  on  before  this  packed  jury,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  brought  in.  A  new  trial  was  moved  for,  and  by  the 
Irish  Judges  refused,  and  on  the  3Oth  of  May,  O'Connell 
and  the  other  traversers  were  brought  up  for  judgment, 
and  condemned  by  the  Irish  Court  to  be  sent  to  prison  at 
the  Richmond  Penitentiary,  near  Dublin.  But  the  House 
of  Lords  (to  their  immortal  honour  be  it  spoken)  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below;  Lord  Denman  observ 
ing  that  if  this  be  trial  by  jury,  then  "  trial  by  jury  is 
a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare."  While  the  Liberator 
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was  in  prison,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  received  the  fol 
lowing  from  Mr.  John  O'Connell  : — 

"  RICHMOND  PRISON,  2nd  July,  1844. 

c<  MY  LORD, — I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  your  Grace 
that  my  father  will  feel  deeply  indebted  by  the  kind  fulfilment 
of  your  offer,  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  here 
at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

"  I  am  with  most  profound  respect  and  veneration,  of  your 
Grace  the  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  JOHN    O'CONNELL. 

"The  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

On  the  next  morning  the  Liberator  had  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  attending  in  his  prison  at  the  Archbishop's 
mass. 

The  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  Tory  Government  of  England 
to  overturn  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  in  Ireland, 
were  in  1845  supplemented  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  devised  that  gigantic 
system  of  godless  education  known  as  the  Queen's  Col 
leges.  Those  institutions,  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals, 
were  alleged  to  have  been  founded  to  afford  a  high-class 
education  to  students  of  all  religious  denominations.  To 
do  this,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  confine  its  teachings 
to  purely  secular  matters — to  matters  of  this  world,  which 
so  speedily  ends,  throwing  overboard  all  reference  to 
matters  of  the  other  world,  which  never  ends.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  O'Connell  thus  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
writes  : — 

"  Strictly  Confidential. 
"  MERRION  SQUARE,  iQth  February,  1845. 

<;  MY  REVERED  LORD, — I  am  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the 
coming  prospect.  I  am  truly  afraid  that  the  Ministerial  plans 
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are  about  to  throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Bequests  Bill.  A  fatal  Liberalism  is  but  too  prevalent, 
and  these  pseudo-Liberals  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  party  of  the  sincere  and  practical 
Catholics  as  being  supporters  of  narrow  and  bigoted  doctrines. 
I  should  not  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  your  Grace  with  a 
letter,  if  I  were  not  deeply  alarmed  lest  the  friends  of  truly 
Catholic  education  should  be  out-manoeuvred  by  their  enemies. 
What  these  enemies  most  desire  is,  that  a  premature  move 
ment  should  be  made  on  our  part.  They  say,  and  I  fear  the 
public  would,  and  perhaps  ought  to  go  with  them,  that  to  attack 
Peel's  plan,  before  that  plan  was  announced  and  developed, 
would  be  to  show  a  disposition  inimical  to  education,  and  a 
determination  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  concession.  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  our  enemies  any  pretext  for  avoiding  the  real 
question  that  may  and  perhaps  must  arise  by  any  by-battle  as 
to  the  time  of  commencing  our  attack,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
should  find  it  necessary  to  attack  at  all.  I  say  this  because, 
however  strongly  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
attack,  yet  that  occasion  cannot  arise  legitimately  until  the 
plan  is  known  in  all  its  details.  It  is  possible,  though  not  very 
probable,  that  the  appointment  of  professors  to  instruct  the 
Catholic  youth  may  be  given  to  the  Catholic  prelates,  and  in 
that  case  though  the  principle  of  exclusive  Catholic  education 
may  not  apply,  yet  I  should  think  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  Protestants  attending  the  classes,  if  all  the  professors  were 
nominated  by  the  Canonical  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
"  Besides,  by  waiting  until  the  plan  is  out  and  known  in 
details,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  attacking  its  defects 
without  leaving  any  room  for  a  charge  of  hostility  to  education 
generally.  I  do  therefore,  most  respectfully  and  with  perfect 
humility,  suggest  to  your  Grace  whether  it  be  not  the 
wisest  course  not  to  make  any  attack  upon  academical  insti 
tutions  until  we  know  what  those  institutions  are  to  be.  I  need 
not  inform  your  Grace  that  my  own  opinion  is  decidedly 
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favourable   to  the  education  of  Catholics   being   exclusively 
committed  to  Catholic  authority. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  your  Grace  will  have  the  goodness  to 
excuse  this  intrusion  upon  you.  What  I  am  anxious  about  is 
to  prevent  our  antagonists  from  having  any  advantage  as  to 
the  period  of  the  discussion  or  to  any  collateral  circumstance 
extrinsic  of  the  real  merits. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Revered  Lord,  of  your  Grace 
the  most  faithful  servant, 

«'  DANIEL  O'CONNELL." 

The  Archbishop's  reply  to  this  letter  we  have  been 
unable  to  procure;  but  his  views  on  the  Colleges,  which 
he  pronounces  infidel,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts  of  a  letter,  dated  from  Tuam,  7th  June,  1845, 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  :  — 

"  The  Catholics  of  Belfast  and  other  parts  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  laudable  zeal  with 
which  they  have  kept  the  faith  amidst  the  terrible  temptations 
to  which  it  has  been  long  exposed.  Because  some  have 
escaped  unhurt,  are  we  to  throw  the  youth  of  Ireland  into  a 
state  of  continual  warfare,  and  are  we  to  bring  others  into 
contact  with  moral  disease,  because  some  have  been  proof 
against  contagion  ?  No ;  the  education  imparted  by  the 
Catholic  Church  to  its  children  is  guided  by  more  ancient  laws, 
and  guarded  by  a  holier  discipline ;  and  never  shall  the  mulish 
mongrel  theology  which  has  flowed  from  the  Presbyterian 
College  of  Belfast  be  the  standard  by  which  the  clergy  and 
people  of  this  Catholic  province  will  regulate  education. 
Disguise  it  as  you  may,  your  scheme  of  academic  instruction, 
coupled  with  your  repudiation  of  the  resolutions  and  memorial 
of  the  bishops,  is  only  a  fresh  attempt,  similar  to  that  of  the 
charter  schools,  to  bribe  Catholic  youth  into  an  abandonment 
of  their  religion.  In  the  present  state  of  religious  feeling  in 
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Ireland,  we  are  plausibly  told,  that  you  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  exclude  from  the  sanctions  of  the  law  all  religious 
discipline  and  all  religious  instruction.  Uneducated  you  must 
fancy  the  Irish  people,  indeed,  and  entirely  bereft  of  all  in 
telligence,  if  you  could  persuade  yourself  they  were  unable  to 
penetrate  through  the  veil  with  which  you  affect  to  conceal  the 
bigoted  hostility  of  your  designs. 

"  Were  the  irreligion  of  the  plan  to  be  impartially  extended  to 
all,  surely  that  would  be  no  reason  to  justify  the  Catholics  in 
its  adoption.  But  in  reality,  they  are  the  only  portion  of  the  Irish 
laity  systematically  in  this  novel  piece  of  penal  legislation.  The 
Protestant  laity  are  amply  provided  with  an  education  uniting 
science  and  Protestant  instruction  at  Trinity  College.  The 
Presbyterian  laity  are  to  have  ample  opportunities  of  being 
educated  in  science  and  literature  in  the  College  of  Belfast ; 
for,  by  a  mere  accident,  no  doubt,  the  scheme  is  to  be  affiliated 
to  the  old  Presbyterian  Institution.  But  in  the  colleges  in 
Connaught  and  in  Munster,  where,  from  the  paucity  of  persons 
of  either  persuasion,  there  could  be  but  few  Protestants  or 
Presbyterians,  if  any  at  all,  the  Catholics  must  be  content  with 
science,  entirely  divorced  from  religion  or  its  holy  discipline. 
Such  is  the  boasted  impartiality  of  your  plan,  extending,  as 
was  the  wont  of  English  policy,  to  the  favoured  few  also  the 
advantages  of  their  creed,  and  proscribing  the  religion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

"  Yet  you  will  find  some  unprincipled  traders  in  politics  and 
religion  the  eulogists  of  such  a  dangerous  and  irreligious 
scheme.  The  wisest  statesman  deemed  religion  and  pure 
domestic  morals  the  best  security  for  the  stability  of  kingdoms. 
Now,  even  the  bitterest  of  their  enemies  yield  to  the  Irish 
people  the  praise  of  being  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled,  in 
the  practice  of  those  moral  virtues  by  which  human  nature  is 
exalted  and  refined.  Yet,  instead  of  improving  this  state  of 
things  by  an  extension  of  that  religious  education  out  of  which 
those  virtues  have  grown,  you  would  introduce  an  experiment 
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which  has  been  found  in  other  countries  to  spread  like  a 
cancer  over  the  surface  of  society,  gradually  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  moral  virtues  by  which  it  is  sustained.  And  you 
do  this  to  second  the  selfish  schemes  of  mercenary  infidels, 
who  are  springing  up  in  the  country,  and  who,  under  the 
affectation  of  zeal  for  education,  would  not  hesitate  to  advocate 
Mahometanism,  if  it  gave  them  access  to  the  patronage  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury.  How  solicitous  you  are  for  providing 
for  the  comforts-  and  social  condition  of  the  clergy  !  Yes,  but 
through  the  channel  of  some  board  or  commission  by  which 
you  would  effectually  control  their  freedom.  How  solicitous 
to  subsidize,  under  the  pretence  of  facilities  for  education,  a 
knot  of  noisy  and  turbulent  socialists,  who  are  beginning  to  be 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  State,  until  quieted  by  a  share  of 
the  ministerial  bounty.  Yes,  amidst  all  this  affectation  of 
concern  for  Ireland,  the  people,  the  great  foundation  of  the 
social  edifice,  are  neglected  ;  and  though  your  own  commis 
sioners  have  attested  that  their  destitution  and  patience  are 
unexampled,  yet  no  legislative  provision  is  made  to  protect 
them  from  a  heartless  tyrant,  or  to  provide  for  the  increase  of 
their  comfort.  As  they  are  the  first  in  importance,  they  are 
sure  to  be  the  last  to  be  considered  in  the  legislative  scale. 
It  is  because  the  Catholic  clergy  feel  intensely  for  their  con 
dition,  and  labour  for  its  improvement,  they  have  arrayed  their 
enemies  in  a  determined  combination  to  undermine  their 
influence  and  injure  their  religion,  by  those  exotic  schemes  of 
infidel  education  which  they  are  striving,  even  with  penalties, 
to  enforce.  But  they  will  not  succeed.  The  public  money 
may  be  squandered  for  a  time  in  the  lavish  distribution  of 
useless  or  noxious  patronage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor-houses, 
but  the  infidel  lecturers  will  be  shunned,  and  their  halls,  like 
the  same  poor-houses,  will  be  deserted.  The  Catholic  faith  in 
Ireland  has  already  come  unhurt  out  of  the  most  fiery  trials, 
and  through  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  and  the  devotion  of  the 
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people,  it  is  sure  to  triumph  over  this  last  and  deadliest  of  the 
persecutions  it  has  yet  been  fated  to  endure. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  Arch 
bishop,  touching  the  Queen's  Colleges,  is  of  much  in 
terest: — 

"  Private. 

"LONDON,  2ist  June,  1845. 

"  MY  EVER  REVERED  LORD, — My  heart  is  heaving  and  my 
fears  are  great,  lest  seduction  should  accomplish  what  force 
and  fraud  have  failed  to  achieve.  But  my  confidence  is  un 
shaken  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  prelates.  Why,  then, 
do  I  write  ?  Because  I  wish  to  disburden  myself  of  two  facts. 
The  first,  that  Sir  James  Graham's  amendments  make  the 
Bill  worse,  simply  by  increasing  and  extending  the  power 
and  dominion  of  Government,  or  of  persons  appointed,  and 
also  removable  at  will,  by  that  Government,  over  a  wider 
space  and  over  more  important  and  more  delicate  matters, 
including  perhaps  all  religious  details.  The  second  fact  is, 
that  if  the  prelates  take  and  continue  in  a  high,  firm,  and 
unanimous  tone,  the  Ministry  will  yield. 

"  Believe  me  that  they  are  ready  to  yield.  You  have  every 
thing  in  your  own  power.  By  your^  of  course  I  mean  the 
prelates,  or  the  majority  of  them. 

"  You  will  have  from  the  Ministry  abundance  of  words,  sweet 
words  and  solemn  promises.  If,  however,  then,  by  just  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  prelates  they  can  dictate  their  own  terms,  the 
danger  is  that  the  prelates,  judging  of  others  by  themselves, 
will  disbelieve  in  designed  deceit,  and  so  yield  to  empty  pro 
mises  that  which  could  ensure,  if  withheld  for  awhile,  substan 
tial  performance. 
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"  My  object  is  that  your  Grace  should  know  to  a  certainty 
that  the  game  is  in  our  hands  if  the  prelates  stand  firm — as  I 
most  respectfully  believe  they  will — to  all  the  Church  sanctions 
relative  to  Catholic  education. 

"I  mark  this  letter  '  private,'  merely  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  it  appear  in  the  newspapers.  If  the  facts  I  mention 
are  of  use,  you  can  use  them.  Pray  pardon  my  intrusion. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  profound  veneration, 
my  revered  lord,  of  your  Grace,  the  most  devoted  humble 
servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  The  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

Bitterly  opposed  to  the  National  Board,  and  lamenting 
the  association  of  Archbishop  Murray  with  that  then 
unhallowed  system  of  education,  O'Connell  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  DERRYNANE  ABBEY, 

"  T2th  August,  1845. 

"  MY  REVERED  AND  LOVED  LORD — Many  and  many  hearty 
thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and  the  suggestions  it  contains.  I 
am  preparing  my  answer  to  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray.  It 
ought  to  be  considerate  and  most  courteous,  without  betraying 
any  want  of  proper  firmness.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
succeed  in  writing  such  a  letter,  and  I  anxiously  hope  that  at 
all  events  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  what  I  shall  write. 
It  would  be  to  me  a  cruel  punishment  to  merit  your  disap 
probation. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  veneration  and 
esteem,  revered  lord,  your  most  respectful  attached  servant, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 
"  The  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 
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The  next  letter  in  chronological  order  is  from  the  poet 
Moore,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop : — 

"26th  December,  1845. 

"  MY  DEAR  LORD — I  was  for  two  reasons  pleased  and 
proud  to  hear  from  you.  In  the  first  place,  to  find  myself 
kindly  remembered  by  you  could  not  be  otherwise  than  to  be 
a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  me  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  sight 
of  your  number  of  the  Melodies  relieved  me  of  a  fear  that  I 
was  beginning  to  give  way  to,  that  you  have  not  met  with 
sufficient  sympathy  in  your  national  work  to  induce  you  to 
continue  it.  This  would  indeed  have  been  a  pity  and  a  shame 
— and  I  hail  your  new  number  as  a  proof  that  I  was  mistaken. 
I  find  the  words  exactly  suit  the  airs,  which  must  have  been  no 
easy  achievement.  I  have  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Melodies, 
but  wanting  in  force. 

"  Believe  me,  your  Lordship's 

"  Very  sincere  servant, 

"  THOMAS  MOORE. 
«'  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MACHALE, 

" Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

The  harvest  of  the  year  1846  was  a  failure;  the  potato 
crop,  blasted  in  one  hour,  lay  rotting  on  the  fields ;  famine 
followed,  and  the  whole  state  of  society  was  changed  ; 
landlords  and  tenants,  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  were 
engulfed  in  ruin. 

"  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,"  writes  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  "  perished  from  hunger  on  the  wayside," 
millions  of  money  flung  into  the  Irish  Maelstrom,  dis 
appeared — oXe^o^ro  Se  \aol.*  But  the  people  still  perished. 

•  Homer— The  Iliad,  Book  I. 
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On  the  I5th  of  December,  1846,  the  Archbishop  thus 
writes  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Prime  Minister  : — 

"By  one  of  those  awful  calamities,  with  which  Providence 
sometimes  visits  nations,  five  millions  of  people,  forming  an 
integral  portion  of  a  flourishing  and  mighty  empire,  are  entirely 
deprived  of  food,  and  consigned  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 

"The  Prime  Minister  is  naturally  and  rightly  appealed  to, 
to  relieve  the  suffering  part  with  an  equitable  application  of 
the  wealth  of  the  entire  body;  and  he  replies  to  them  to  look 
to  themselves,  and  to  rely  on  their  own  resources.  To  tell  a 
people  to  supply  themselves  with  food  when  food  is  gone,  is 
absurd.  For  forty-six  years  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been 
feeding  the  people  of  England  with  the  choicest  produce  of 
their  agriculture  and  pasture,  and  while  they  thus  exported 
their  wheat  and  their  beef  in  profusion,  their  own  food  became 
deteriorated  in  each  successive  year  until  the  mass  of  the 
peasantry  were  thrown  on  the  potato." 

In  all  the  Archbishop's  letters  on  the  famine  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  they  were  many,  his  Grace  denounced  the 
heartless  policy  of  the  British  Government,  that  left  to 
private  enterprise  the  importation  of  food  from  foreign 
countries,  whilst  the  Government  vessels  were  lying  idly 
in  the  harbours. 

Consequent  on  the  famine  came  the  ruin  of  multitudes, 
trade  was  paralysed,  the  Bankrupt  Court  was  unable  to 
accomplish  its  end,  so  was  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A 
new  Court  was  created  for  the  sale  of  incumbered  estates, 
rents  were  unpaid,  and  no  institutions  save  the  poor-house 
and  the  emigrant  ship,  were  a-thriving.  The  poor-house 
was  a  sorry  sight.  There  the  husband  was  sundered  from 
his  wife,  the  wife  from  her  daughter,  and  there  her  daugh 
ter,  learning  the  road  to  ruin,  found  her  way  to  the 
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metropolis,  where  often — how  often — she  has  awakened 
the  echoes  of  our  streets  with  her  midnight  shrieks 
of  despair  ?  The  emigrant  ship,  as  it  lay  in  the  Galway 
bay,  was  a  sorry  sight — men,  women,  and  children  crowd 
ing  between  her  decks,  braving  the  discomforts  of  a  long 
sea  voyage,  and  forgetful  of  the  tragic  catastrophes  that 
had  so  often,  in  one  relentless  gulph,  buried  the  cares, 
the  sorrows,  the  hopes,  and  the  lives  of  shipload  after 
shipload  of  poor  Irish  emigrants,  the  victims  of  EVICTION. 

"  Erin  my  country,  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  I  re-visit  thy  sea-beaten  shore, 
But  alas  !  in  a  far  distant  land  I  awaken, 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more. 

"  Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wild  wood, 
Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  smiled  on  my  childhood, 
And  where  is  the  bosom  friend,  dearer  than  all  ?" 

And  why  is  it  that  from  1847  to  this  hour  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Ireland  have  been  centrifugally  ejected  from  their 
country,  as  if  its  lovely  and  verdant  surface  were  a  land 
blasted  by  pestilence  ;  or  as  if  its  virtuous  and  intelligent 
peasantry  were  malefactors  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
transportation  ?  These  are  questions  long  left  for  solu 
tion,  though  answered  at  last  by  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
the  Right  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone,  who  has  given  to 
the  Celts.,  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  some  hold  of  that 
land  in  which  their  ancestors  have  dwelt  for  thousands 
of  years — even  from  their  arrival  from  the  Altai  mountains 
on  the  north  of  China. 

For  the  Archbishop's  views  on  other  social  and  political 
questions,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  of  his 
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letters,  published  in  1847.  These  contain  a  full  exposi 
tion  of  his  principles  with  regard  to  every  matter  affecting 
the  state  of  Ireland,  from  the  year  1820  up  to  the  date  of 
their  publication.  They  treat  on  mixed  marriages,  state 
payment  of  the  priests,  disestablishment  of  the  Protest 
ant  Church,  the  land  laws,  tithes,  the  appropriation  clause, 
emigration,  education  in  all  its  grades,  and  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  His  style  is  somewhat  florid,  but  clear,  and  his 
words  are  pregnant  with  wisdom.  He  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  voice,  and  no  historian  who  desires  to  draw  a 
faithful  portraiture  of  Ireland  during  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury,  should  fail  to  consult  diligently  and  extract  largely 
from  the  volume  in  question.  From  the  alpha  to  the 
omega,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  book  which  speaks  of  those  varied  subjects, 
there  is  not  one  phrase  which  militates  against  law  and 
order,  or  against  the  rights  of  property.  Long  before 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  of  1881  became  law,  he  demanded 
security  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  and  no  right-minded  land 
lord,  no,  not  one,  denies  the  justice  of  the  demand. 

In  1848,  Archbishop  MacHale  revisited  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  Holy  See  a  condemna 
tion  of  the  Queen's  Colleges — an  institution  of  which 
he  had  subsequently,  under  the  Queen's  warrant,  been 
appointed  visitor.  In  reply  to  Sir  Thomas  Nicholas 
Redington,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he 
thus  disdainfully  writes — Pius  the  Ninth  having  in  the 
meantime  solemnly  condemned  those  institutions  as 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals  : — 

"  SIR, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  stating  that  you  are 
directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inform  rne  that  the  Queen 
has  been  pleased  by  warrant  under  her  Majesty's  sign-manual 
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to  appoint  me  to  be  a  Visitor  of  the  Queen's  College,  Galvvay. 
Having  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  aforesaid  College  in 
Galway,  together  with  the  other  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland, 
are  fraught  with  grievous  and  intrinsic  dangers  to  the  faith 
and  morals  of  such  of  the  Catholic  youth  as  may  resort  to 
them — a  conviction  in  which  I  am  fortified  by  the  repeated 
solemn  condemnation  of  those  institutions  by  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  who  has  commanded  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ire 
land  to  take  no  part  in  forwarding  them — I  could  not  without 
a  betrayal  of  the  sacred  duty  I  owe  to  the  flock  confided  to 
my  care,  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  disobedience  to  the  head  of 
the  Church,  accept  the  proffered  office.  Were  I  even  free  to 
accept  it  without  a  risk  of  disobedience,  I  feel  that,  far  from 
diminishing,  I  should  be  augmenting  the  inherent  evils  of 
those  institutions  by  giving  a  sanction  to  professing  Catholics 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  and  thus 
give  them  effectual  aid  in  carrying  out  a  system  fatal  to  reli 
gion,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  affording  it  protection. 
I  beg,  therefore,  respectfully  to  decline  the  office  of  Visitor  of 
the  Queen's  College,  and  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 

At  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  his  Grace  raised  his  voice 
against  that  system  of  godless  education  denounced  by 
the  Holy  See.  The  Queen's  University  has  since 
ceased  to  live,  and  we  wish  we  could  apply  to  it  in  its 
fall  the  expression,  nil  de  mortuis  7iisi  lonum. 

By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  thousands  of 
the  expatriated  Irish  found  a  home  in  England.  They 
settled  in  that  country,  bringing  with  them  little  else  than 
their  unbroken  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
The  Catholic  reaction  too,  which  had  its  cradle  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  brought  multitudes  of  converts  to 
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the  Catholic  faith.  But  that  faith  had  no  Bishops  in 
England,  no  hierarchy.  Vicars-Apostolic  ruled  in  dis 
tricts,  and  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  system  was  galling 
to  the  Catholic  body.  At  length  Pius  IX.  from  Rome, 
under  the  fisherman's  ring,  issued  his  apostolic  brief, 
mapping  out  England  into  dioceses.  This  was  looked 
upon  at  the  time  as  an  aggression,  as  great  perhaps  as 
that  of  Pope  Gregory  in  the  sixth  century,  when  he  de 
spatched  Augustine  for  the  conversion  of  England  under 
the  Saxon  monarchs.  Immediately  there  arose  a  cry  of 
alarm  from  the  Protestants  all  over  England  ;  never 
theless,  the  Bishops  took  their  titles  from  their  newly 
constituted  Sees,  and  Doctor  Wiseman  (created  a  cardinal) 
became  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  dated  the  4th  of 
November,  1850,  denounced  the  invasion  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  "as  impertinent  and 
intrusive,"  while  the  holiest  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
religion  he  stigmatised  as  "  the  mummeries  of  supersti 
tion."  As  a  result,  Catholic  chapels  were  wrecked,  the 
lives  and  properties  of  her  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  cross  was  trampled  under  foot. 
Stockport,  in  this  universal  frenzy,  attained  a  bad  pre 
eminence.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  that  town  was 
wrecked,  its  windows  smashed  to  atoms,  its  tabernacle 
broken,  its  altar  demolished,  and  the  house  of  the  priest 
destroyed. 

In  February,  1851,  Parliament  met,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  was  passed,  and  pains  and  penalties  were  to  be 
incurred  by  any  prelate  who  should  sign  his  name  as  of 
any  See  or  pretended  See  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Act  received  the  Royal  assent,  and  within  the  week  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  St.  Jarlath's,  denouncing  the 
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Government,  and  signed,  "  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
TUAM."  Another  letter  followed,  and  another,  but  no 
prosecution  was  then  or  ever  instituted  under  that  Act, 
which  was  virtually  from  the  beginning  a  dead  letter  on 
the  Statute  book. 

The  anti-Catholic  agitation  in  England  was  followed 
by  a  counter  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  every  Catholic  in 
Ireland  felt  insulted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
and  some  of  the  priests  were  unsurpassed  in  the  force  of 
their  eloquent  indignation. 

The  elections  were  then  approaching,  and  the  Irish 
people  who  had  not,  could  not  have  confidence  in  the 
Conservatives,  had  lost  confidence  in  the  writer  of  the 
Durham  Letter — Stockport  was  their  cry  ! 

On  the  2ist  of  July,  1852,  the  nomination  for  the  Mayo 
election  took  place.* 

"  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  accompanied 
by  George  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Keogh,  M.P.,  and  Valentine 
O'Conor  Blake,  entered  Castlebar  escorted  by  a  very  large 
body  of  people,  many  of  whom  were  on  horseback.  The 
Archbishop  rose  to  propose  Mr.  George  Henry  Moore.  He 
said — '  Nine  counties  were  met  that  day,  and  would  trium 
phantly  echo  such  music  as  had  never  been  personified  by  the 
Muses.  It  would  be  the  music  of  freedom  all  over  Ireland 
(vociferous  applause). 

"  '  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  dilate  on  the  atrocities 
that  had  been  committed  on  their  countrymen  and  their  co 
religionists  in  another  part  of  the  empire  (shouts  of  Stockport). 
He  had  not  alluded  to  the  desolation  that  was  everywhere 
visible  on  their  own  land  (hear,  hear).  He  had  not  spoken 
of  the  number  of  their  children,  of  their  brothers,  of  their 
sisters,  whom  destitution  had  forced  to  another  land,  and  who 

*  From  the  "  Freeman's  Journal." 
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were  now  with  arms  out-stretched  imploring  of  those  at  home 
to  do  their  duty.  He  would  not  in  that  court,  which  was  con 
secrated  to  justice,  sully  his  lips  with  the  relation*  of  the  doings 
in  that  town  of  some  of  the  lordly  occupants  of  the  county. 
In  conclusion,  the  Archbishop  called  upon  the  people  to  let 
their  motto  be  Moore  and  Higgins  (loud  cheers).  He  would 
illustrate  his  adherence  to  that  motto  by  his  vote.  If  all  the 
Liberal  electors  did  the  same — if  they  polled  for  the  two  popu 
lar  candidates,  that  would  be  the  last  time  they  would  be 
engaged  in  a  conflict  like  the  present.  The  enemy  would  be 
deterred  from  encountering  them  again.  This  would  be  the 
last  link  in  that  electric  chain,  which,  after  the  additional 
electric  power  which  this  contest  was  sure  to  impart  to  it, 
would  shock  him  who  would  even  touch  it."  (Rapturous 
cheering). 

"  *  The  distinguished  prelate  concluded  amidst  deafening 
applause,  waving  of  hats,  £c.,  by  proposing  Mr.  George  Henry 
Moore.' " 

Colonel  Mf  Alpine  was  the  Conservative  and  unpopular 
candidate ;  he  went  to  the  poll,  but  was  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  of  the  4th  of  August,  1852,  con 
tains  the  following  letter  from  the  Archbishop  on  the  then 
approaching  Sligo  election,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Phillips,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Sligo  Liberal  Club  : — 

"  ST.  JARLATH'S,  Tuam, 

"3rd  August,  1852. 

"  REV.  DEAR  SIR, — As  our  holy  religion  has  recently  been 
subjected  to  penal  enactments,  at  once  injurious  and  insulting, 
no  person  should  be  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  representation 
of  our  counties  or  boroughs  but  one  who  will  be  prepared 
strenuously  to  vindicate  our  religion  from  such  hostile  and 
impolitic  legislation. 
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"  Next  to  the  duties  of  religion,  there  are  those  that  we  owe 
in  a  particular  manner  to  our  own  country,  and  which,  on 
account  of  the  hostility  and  jealousy  of  England,  as  well  as 
the  recreancy  of  many  of  the  children  of  Ireland,  have  been 
so  neglected  that  the  condition  of  our  people  is  a  by-word 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  Since,  then,  the  abject  social  condition  of  our  people  is 
owing  to  the  strange  and  adverse  influences  that  uniformly 
swayed  the  administration  of  our  affairs,  as  if  they  were  only  of 
a  nature  subordinate  to  English  interests,  I  deem  it  as  a  matter 
of  vital  and  essential  importance  that  it  is  among  Irishmen  (if 
they  can  be  found  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard),  and 
among  Irishmen  alone,  we  are  to  look  for  candidates  for  the 
representation  of  our  constituencies,  on  the  same  principle 
that  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  would  never  dream  of  over 
looking  their  own,  and  seeking  for  representatives  in  Ireland. 
But  in  some  places,  in  Sligo,  so  long  trodden  under  the  hoofs 
of  an  anti-Catholic  ascendancy,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  find  such,  and  therefore  rather  than  minister  to  the  support 
of  an  unchristian  establishment,  the  chief  source  of  all  our 
misery,  we  should  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  any 
gentleman  who  will  aid  us  in  protecting  our  religion  from 
penalties,  and  our  people  from  utter  ruin  ;  with  these  con 
victions  of  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  selection  of  Irishmen  in 
preference  to  any  others,  when  Irishmen,  not  hostile  or 
treacherous,  are  to  be  found,  it  will  be  presumed  that  an  English 
gentleman  must  have  very  Irish  feelings  and  strong  predilec 
tions  for  our  country,  when  I  recommend  him  to  your  choice 
on  the  coming  occasion,  This  gentleman  is  Mr,  Swift,  the 
Catholic  High  Sheriff  of  London,  ipsis  Hibernids  Hibernior, 
whose  career  has  been  a  distinguished  one,  the  sincere  admirer 
of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  Liberator,  and  who  is  as  ready 
to  advocate  all  Irish  measures,  as  if  he  were  a  native  of 
Ireland.  Of  promises  profusely  made  and  recklessly  broken, 
our  country  furnishes  but  too  many  examples.  His  stern 
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attachment  to  his  religion  and  his  edifying  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  domestic  and  social  life  afford  the  best  pledge  of  his 
integrity,  and  his  ample  fortune  places  him  above  the  tempta 
tions  to  which  indigence  has  sometimes  fallen  a  victim. 
Knowing  that  you  will  kindly  excuse  an  obtrusion  to  which  I 
have  been  prompted  by  those  you  revere. 

"  I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

"  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

The  Stockport  outrages  had  created  in  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  an  unparalleled  degree  of  excitement ;  as  the 
Archbishop  had  proposed  and  had  returned  the  Catholic 
members  in  Mayo,  so  in  the  County  of  Galway  his  Grace 
proposed  Captain  Bellew,  of  Mount  Bellevv.  "  If  you 
wish,"  he  said,  "  that  your  chapels  should  be  wrecked 
and  your  priests  flung  into  prison,  that  the  God  of 
Heaven  should  be  exposed  to  blasphemous  insults,  as  He 
was  on  a  late  occasion,  you  will  support  Lord  Derby's 
Government."  The  election  followed,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Burke,  of  Marble  Hill,  and  Captain  Bellew,  both  Catholics, 
were  returned.  Nearly  thirty  years  have  gone  over  since 
that  memorable  election,  when  a  compact  body  of 
Catholic  members  were  returned  to  Parliament. 

The  famine  was  followed  by  the  "  conversion"  of 
hungry  thousands  to  the  faith  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society,  Island  and  Coast  Society, 
et  hoc  genus  om?ie,  too  numerous  to  tell,  traded  on  the 
souls  of  men.  Lord  Plunket,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
made,  in  1852,  a  pleasant  summer  tour,  confirming  as  he 
went  along  multitudes  of  converts  through  the  united 
dioceses  of  Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry.  A  printed 
report  (verified  by  his  registrar)  of  those  marvellous  con- 
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versions,  soon  after  appeared,   from   which  we   take  the 
following  extract : — 

"TUAM,  2Qth  August,  1852. 

"  The  general  total  result  of  the  whole  tour,  comprising  all 
the  three  heads,  is  as  follows  : — 

"In  all  1294  persons  were  confirmed,  being  454  original 
Protestants,  and  840  converts. 

"  These  converts,  added  to  the  number  previously  confirmed 
upon  the  two  occasions  within  the  last  three  years,  make 
2414  persons  confirmed. 

"  Three  new  churches  have  been  consecrated.  Five  new 
churches  are  in  the  process  of  completion.  The  first  stones 
were  laid  of  three  more,  and  two  were  contracted  for,  making 
in  all  fourteen  new  churches,  which  will  afford  sittings  for 
5210  persons. 

"  Six  new  licensed  houses  for  divine  worship  have  been 
provided,  accommodating  2300  worshippers,  which,  added  to 
to  the  former  numbers,  will  afford  accommodation  to  7510 
persons. 

"•  Besides  this  accommodation  afforded  in  twenty  localities 
where  none  existed  before,  there  are  five  other  places  in  West 
Galway  not  included  in  the  above  tour,  in  which  there  is  a 
school-room,  where  Divine  Service  is  performed  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  in  which  accommodation  is  provided  for  1350  wor 
shippers.  This  number,  added  to  the  7510  already  stated, 
makes  a  total  of  8860. 

"  By  order  of  the  Bishop  of  Tuam, 

"B.  J.  CLARKE, 
"  Secretary  and  Deputy-Registrar." 

The  newly  provided  sittings  for  8860  would  betoken  a 
great  increase  to  the  Protestant  ranks.  A  census, 
however,  was  taken  in  1870,  and  the  entire  Protestant 
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population  of  these  united  dioceses  numbered  but 
17,087,  and  the  Catholic  population  482,907.  The 
proportions  then  being,  Protestants,  3.8,  and  Catholics, 
96.2  of  the  entire  population. 

The  converts  made  in  1852  were,  according  to  Arch 
bishop  MacHale  "  the  victims  of  eviction.  He  too, 
had  lately  made  a  tour ;  he  had  seen  the  stark,  stiff, 
rugged  gables  of  evicted  villages,  of  which  not  a  human 
habitation  had  been  spared.  All  were  gone,  and  rank 
weeds  were  here  and  there  flourishing  on  the  very  floors 
on  which  probably  several  generations  of  honest  people 
had  slept.  Several  of  the  gables  were  deeply  marked  by 
the  smoke  of  fires  now  extinguished,  and  not  for  a 
moment,  but  for  ever  !  " 

In  another  portion  of  his  diocese  not  far  from  Castlebar, 
his  Grace  writes  : — "  I  came  to  a  small  village  of  unroofed 
cabins,  from  the  stark  walls  of  which,  to  my  astonishment, 
I  saw  here  and  there  proceeding  a  little  smoke,  and  ap 
proaching,  I  beheld  a  picture  I  shall  not  readily  forget; 
the  tenants  had  been  all  evicted,  and  yet,  dreadful  to 
say,  they  were  there  still,  the  children  nestling,  and  the 
poor  women  huddling  together  under  a  temporary  lean-to 
of  straw  which  they  had  managed  to  stick  into  the  inter 
stices  of  the  walls  of  their  ancient  homes." 

That  there  were  heartless  landlords  in  this  country 
during  those  years  is  undeniable,  but  in  every  great 
disaster,  unless  where  panic  is  chained  by  discipline,  self 
becomes  the  moving  power  amongst  the  less  elevated 
minds.  On  the  estates  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  province  of  Connaught,  the  landlords  and  tenants,  in 
harmony  the  one  with  the  other,  would  exclaim  to  the 
evictors  in  the  language  of  Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipsy 
in  Guy  Mannering : — 
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"  Ride  your  ways,  ride  your  ways,  Laird  of  Ellangowan. 
Ride  your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram  !  This  day  ye  have 
quenched  seven  smoking  hearths — see  if  the  fire  in  your  ain 
parlour  burn  the  blither  for  that.  Ye  have  riven  the  thack  off 
seven  cottar  houses — look  if  your  ain  roof-tree  stand  the  faster. 
Ye  may  stable  your  stirks  in  the  shealings  of  Derncleugh — see 
that  the  hare  does  not  couch  on  the  hearth-stane  at  Ellan 
gowan.  Ride  your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram  ;  what  do  ye  glowr 
after  our  folk  for  ?  " 

The  ceaseless  opposition  which  the  National  Board  had 
for  years  experienced,  induced  the  Government,  in  1853,  to 
exclude  from  the  text-books  the  "  Truths  of  Christianity" 
and  the  Scripture  Lessons.  This  was  a  victory  for 
Doctor  MacHale,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  long- 
condemned  works  which  had  been  written  by  the  Pro 
testant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whately,  who  then, 
accompanied  by  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  Blackburne, 
late  Lord  High-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Baron  Greene, 
retired  from  the  National  Board. 

Doctor  MacHale  was  present  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1854,  when  Pius  IX.  promulgated  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  On  that  occasion  his  Grace 
entertained  the  College  of  the  Cardinals  and  the  assembled 
bishops,  by  declaiming  in  their  midst  a  lyrical  poem  of 
eleven  stanzas,  which  he  had  composed  in  Irish  to  cele 
brate  the  occasion.  The  famous  Mezzafonti,  who  alone 
of  the  assembly  (except  the  Irish  bishops)  understood 
what  was  said,  was  greatly  delighted.  The  following  is 
a  literal  translation  from  the  Irish  into  English  verse  by 
the  Archbishop,  who  delivered  also  a  Latin  translation,  in 
which  the  meaning,  in  language  of  poetry,  is  faithfully 
rendered  : — 
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i. 

"  A  PILGRIM  from  the  sainted  isle, 

On  which,  amidst  the  darkest  storm, 
The  "  Ocean's  Star  "  ne'er  ceased  to  smile, 

And  guard  its  ancient  faith  from  harm ; 
'Twould  ill  become  no  voice  to  raise, 
To  sound  the  sinless  Virgin's  praise. 

II. 

"  Nor  need  our  harp  be  here  unstrung 

On  willows  hanging,  from  sad  fears 
That,  should  it  breathe  our  native  tongue, 

Its  tone  should  melt  us  into  tears. 
On  Tiber's  banks  no  tongue  is  strange, 
Rome's  faith  and  tongue  embrace  earth's  range. 

III. 

"  Let 's  hail,  through  distant  time,  the  star, 
Whose  feeble,  yet  auspicious  ray, 

Announced  our  recent  feast  afar, 
Like  morning  kindling  into  day  ; 

Of  which  the  heaven-taught  seers  of  old 

Have  in  prophetic  glimpses  told. 

IV. 

"  Let  each  one  raise  his  choral  voice, 

Gushing  from  the  heart's  deep  well, 
And  whilst  in  concord  we  rejoice, 

Let  that  concord  be  the  swell 
Of  mingling  streams  that  bear  along 
The  precious  faith  of  sacred  song. 

V. 

"  That  sacred  song,  whose  spring  we  trace 

Back  to  the  dawning  of  the  world, 
When,  ere  the  parents  of  our  race 

Were  from  their  blissful  Eden  hurl'd. 
Th'  Almighty  Father  cheer'd  the  gloom, 
Which  sin  cast  o'er  their  future  doom. 
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VI. 
"  From  out  the  darkness  of  the  shroud 

Which  veil'd  the  Word's  eternal  birth, 
Came  forth  a  voice  that  pierced  the  cloud, 

Shadowing  His  descent  on  earth, 
Of  woman  born,  doom'd  to  tread 
And  crush  the  wily  serpent's  head. 

VII. 
"  The  bush  that  fixed  the  prophet's  gaze, 

When  in  Egypt  Israel  groan'd, 
Remained  intact  amid  the  blaze, 

Nor  its  fierceness  felt  or  own'd. 
Bright  types  of  her,  whose  spotless  soul 
Had  never  known  the  fiends'  control. 

VIII. 
"  The  garden  closed,  the  secret  bowers, 

Impervious  all  to  mortal  eye, 
The  fountain  seal'd,  the  lonely  flowers 

Of  richest  fragrance,  fairest  dye — 
All  but  emblems,  yet  how  faint  ! 
Of  her  whom  sin  could  never  taint. 


IX. 

"  Since  th'  Ephesian  trumpets  roll'd 

God's  Mother's  glories  through  each  clime, 

No  bells  from  church's  roof  ere  toll'd, 
To  waft  o'er  earth  a  sweeter  chime, 

Than  that  to  hear  on  this  day  given, 

Lifting  up  the  soul  to  heaven. 

X. 

"  Hail  thou,  to  whom  God's  angel  bright 
Brought  down  the  tidings  from  the  skies, 

That,  full  of  grace  and  heavenly  light, 
Thou  wert  all  lovely  in  his  eyes  ! 

Hail  thou,  of  all  God  made,  the  best  ! 

His  Virgin  Mother,  ever  bless'd. 
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XI. 

"  When  in  this  darksome  vale  of  tears, 

Our  weary  pilgrim  days  are  run  ; 
When  death's  approach  awakes  our  fears, 

Do  thou,  sweet  Virgin,  with  thy  Son, 
Plead  and  show  forth  thy  gracious  power, 
And  light  our  passage  at  that  hour." 

On  the  following  day,  the  Archbishop  left  Rome  for  his 
distant  diocese.  The  fact  that  starvation  had  caused  some 
of  the  peasantry  to  attend  those  Protestant  Churches  and 
Schools  where  food  and  clothing  were  given  to  those  so 
sadly  in  want  of  them,  caused  the  Protestant  clergy  to  exult 
in  the  hope  that  the  hour  of  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  their 
fold  had  at  last  struck,  and  their  exultation  was  marked 
by  an  increased  number  of  meetings  and  an  increased 
amount  of  collections.  The  old  principle,  however,  of  action 
and  re-action  being  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  was 
soon  manifested  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  as  the  blighted  Irish 
fields  were  allegorically  called.  If  the  Church  of  England 
went  into  the  work  of  reformation,  the  Church  of  Rome 
went  into  the  work  of  counter-reformation.  If  in  the 
diocese  of  Tuam,  Fathers  Lockhart  and  Rinolfi  brought 
back  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  Father  Petcherine  and  another  were 
equally  successful. 

Now  in  those  days  there  was  a  Mission  given  at  Kings 
town  (we  speak  of  1855),  and  in  the  chapel-yard,  and 
before  the  cross,  was  flung  a  heap  of  books,  a  torch  was 
applied  thereto,  and  in  a  moment  a  mass  of  infidel,  anti- 
Catholic,  and  immoral  publications  were  in  a  blaze.  A 
Scripture-reader  was  by,  and  he  saw,  with  a  well-affected 
horror,  a  burning  Bible,  which  he  poked  out  of  the  flames. 
The  pious  man  at  once  swore  informations  before  a  justice 
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of  the  peace,  and  the  Right  Honorable  William  Keogh, 
her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  and  Member  of  Parlia 
ment  for  Athlone,  advised  a  prosecution,  and  accordingly 
the  Rev.  Father  was  indicted  at  the  Commission  in 
Green-street,  Dublin,  for  blasphemously  burning  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  the  Attorney-General  were 
the  Solicitor-General  and  Law  Adviser  of  the  Castle; 
while  Thomas  O'Hagan,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel, 
with  a  junior,  defended  the  Reverend  traverser.  The 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General  was  vigorous,  and  he 
accused  the  "  itinerant  friar  of  an  act  of  blasphemy  so 
revolting  as  to  make  one  shudder/'  The  Crown  tendered 
in  evidence  the  charred  remains  of  the  Bible  ;  but  they 
failed  to  show  that  the  holy  book  was  thrown  into  the 
fire  by  the  traverser,  or  by  his  authority  or  with  his  know 
ledge.  Mr.  O'Hagan  (now  Lord  O'Hagan,  since  twice 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland)  demolished  the  case 
made  by  the  Attorney-General. 

His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  a  masterpiece  of 
ability,  learning,  and  eloquence.  At  the  risk  of  travelling 
out  of  our  path,  we  venture  to  give  a  lengthened  extract 
from  the  learned  counsel's  speech  : — 

"  The  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  enemy  of  the  Bible.  She 
has  been  the  guardian  of  its  purity  and  the  perserver  of  its 
existence  through  chances  and  changes  of  eighteen  hundred 
years.  In  the  gloom  of  the  catacombs,  and  in  the  splendour 
of  the  Basilica,  she  cherished  that  holy  book  with  equal 
reverence.  When  she  saw  the  seed  of  Christianity  sown  in 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  when  she  braved  the  perse 
cutions  of  the  despots  of  the  world,  and  when  those  despots 
bowed  before  the  symbol  of  redemption,  and  she  rose  from 
her  earthly  humbleness  and  '  reared  her  mitred  head '  in 
courts  and  palaces,  it  was  equally  the  object  of  her  unceasing 
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care.  She  gathered  together  its  scattered  fragments,  separated 
the  true  worth  of  inspiration  from  the  spurious  inventions  of 
presumptuous  and  deceitful  men — made  its  teachings  and  its 
history  familiar  to  her  children  in  her  noble  liturgy — asserted 
its  divine  authority  in  her  councils— maintained  its  canonical 
integrity  against  all  gainsayers,  and  transmitted  it  from  age 
to  age  as  the  precious  inheritance  of  the  Christian  people. 

"  The  saints  whom  she  most  venerates  were  its  sagest 
commentators,  and  of  the  army  of  her  white-robed  martyrs, 
whom  she  still  commemorates  on  her  festal  days,  there  are 
many  who  reached  their  eternal  crowns  by  refusing  on  the 
rack,  and  in  the  flames,  to  desecrate  or  deny  the  holy  book 
of  God.  And  when  time  passed  on,  and  barbarism  swept 
over  the  earth  from  its  northern  fastnesses,  and  the  old  civili 
sation  was  no  more,  and  rude  violence  and  savage  ignorance 
threatened  to  crush  for  ever  the  intellect  of  Europe,  the  Bible 
found  its  shrine  in  her  cathedrals  and  its  sanctuary  in  her 
cloisters.  In  their  'cells  and  their  scriptoria,  the  monks  of 
old,  holy  and  laborious  and  unselfish  men — men  like  the 
monk  you  see  before  you  branded  as  a  blasphemer  of  the 
revelation  of  his  Master — laboured  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
multiplied  copies  of  the  record  of  that  revelation,  adorning 
them  with  rare  illustrations  and  gorgeous  blazonry,  and  per 
petuating  and  diffusing  them  throughout  the  world. 

"  So  far  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  prove  herself  the 
enemy  of  the  Bible  when  there  was  unity  in  Christendom,  and 
none  presumed  to  check  the  development  of  her  true  policy 
and  the  manifestation  of  her  real  spirit.  She  guarded  that 
which,  by  excellence,  she  named  *  The  Book,'  through  the 
gloom  of  ignorance,  the  fury  of  civil  strife,  the  wreck  of 
nations,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  world.  And  so  the  Bible 
was  preserved,  in  the  cloister  and  the  school,  and  by  the 
endless  labours  of  devoted  men,  until  printing  came  to  give 
wings  to  thought  and  universality  to  knowledge.  And  how  did 
the  Catholic  Church  then  deal  with  the  sacred  word  ?  As  if 
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to  consecrate  the  birth  of  the  wondrous  art,  its  earliest  em 
ployment  of  importance  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  which,  to  this  hour,  are  matchless  in  their 
splendour,  and  unequalled  in  their  worth.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  great  Polyglot  Bible  was  devised  by  the  magnifi 
cent  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  presses  of  Europe  teemed  with 
editions  of  the  Scriptures.  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain 
were  rich  in  them.  Two  hundred  editions  of  the  Vulgate 
appeared  after  the  invention  of  printing  and  before  the 
completion  of  Luther's  Bible,  and  more  than  fifty  editions 
in  the  vernacular  tongues  of  the  various  nations  were  circulated 
during  the  same  period.  Surely  these  facts — and  they  are  only 
a  very  few  out  of  a  multitude — demonstrate  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  not  been  the  enemy  of  the  Bible,  and  has  not 
regarded  it  with  dislike  or  apprehension." 

The  Jury  then  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  after 
a  few  minutes'  consultation  found  the  reverend  traverser 
not  guilty. 

The  General  Election  of  1857  brought  before  their 
constituents  the  Members  for  the  County  of  Mayo, 
George  Henry  Moore,,  of  Moore  Hall,  and  Colonel 
Ousely  Higgins.  The  Archbishop  considered  that  the 
latter  had  forgotten  his  pledges,  and  had  broken  faith  with 
the  electors  that  had  elected  him.  A  resolution  accord 
ingly  was  arrived  at  by  the  clergy,  with  the  active  co 
operation  of  Doctor  MacHale,  to  place  Mr.  Moore  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  and  in  effect  to  vote  for  an  Orangeman 
of  the  deepest  dye  as  second  candidate,  rather  than  for 
him  who  they  thought  had  forfeited  their  confidence.  The 
great  majority  of  the  priests,  therefore,  supported  the 
Conservative  candidate,  Colonel  Palmer,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  George  Moore ;  but  many  of  the  Catholic  free 
holders  nevertheless  could  not  be  persuaded  to  vote  for 
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the  Conservative.  Still  the  alliance  of  the  Conservative 
and  the  Liberal  interests  prevailed  at  the  hustings,  and  the 
High  Sheriff  announced  that  Moore  and  Palmer  were  the 
elected  members.  But  Colonel  Biggins  presented  a 
petition  against  the  return  of  Moore.  The  case  was  tried 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  witnesses 
were  examined  to  prove  intimidation  by  some  indiscreet 
members  of  the  clergy.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuarn  was 
examined,  and  he  avowed  that  he  had  advised  his  clergy 
to  vote  against  Colonel  Higgins.  In  the  course  of  his 
examination,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  asked  and 
never  obtained  from  Government  a  place  even  of  the 
humblest  nature,  and  further,  that  he  would  never  sacrifice 
principle  for  worldly  gain.  Mr.  Moore  lost  the  seat,  and 
a  new  election  was  ordered,  when  Lord  Bingham  was 
chosen  in  his  place. 

The  proselytising  fanatics  of  England  and  of  Ireland 
were  sorely  dismayed  by  the  course  which  events  were 
taking  in  Achil  during  the  year  1859.  Archbishop 
Mac  Hale  had  visited  the  island  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  strayed  sheep,  and  of 
confirming  those  who  had  remained  faithful  midst  temp 
tations  which  the  mammon  of  iniquity  then  too  freely 
offered.  The  colony  was  in  that  year  prosperous,  but  its 
prosperity  received  a  severe  check,  which  may  be  told 
as  follows  :  —  On  the  retirement  of  the  short-lived 
Conservative  Ministry  in  1859,  the  Right  Honourable 
Joseph  Napier,  resigning  the  seals  of  office,  ceased  to  be 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  the  following  year 
he  found  himself  a  respondent  in  a  suit  in  Chancery.  He 
had  been  elected  by  the  Committee  of  the  Achil  Mission 
one  of  their  body.  Previous  to  1831,  Protestantism  had 
noplace  in  the  Island  of  Achil;  the  people,  then  uni- 
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versally  Catholic,  paid  their  tithes  to  the  parson,  supported 
their  priest,  and  were  moral,  religious,  and  good.  Never 
theless,  the  Protestants  of  England  were  impatient  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Achil  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  work  of  evangelisation,  and  a  Pro 
testant  colony  was  accordingly  planted  there.  En  1851, 
the  Achil  Mission  Committee  was  enabled  to  purchase  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  island,  which  was  then  vested 
in  four  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Napier.  The 
trustees  took  charge  of  the  management  of  the  estate, 
whilst  the  committee  busied  themselves  about  the  conduct 
of  the  mission.  This  order  of  things  continued  until 
1857,  when  the  committee  for  the  first  time  questioned 
the  right  of  the  trustees  to  apply  any  part  of  the  rents  for 
the  improvement  of  the  estate.  It  then  appeared  that 
there  was  an  important  omission  in  the  deed  of  trust,  for 
whilst  the  committee  had  ample  power  to  appoint  trustees, 
they  had  no  power  to  perpetuate  their  own  existence  by 
the  appointment  of  new  members.  To  cure  this  defect, 
and  to  heal  all  differences,  the  trustees  were  added  by  the 
committee  to  their  number.  The  duties,  however,  of  both 
these  bodies  were  so  distinct,  that  it  appeared  advisable  to 
the  trustees  to  keep  them  asunder.  Anxious  to  retire 
from  the  trusts  of  the  mission,  and  feeling  at  the  same 
time  that  they  could  not  part  with  the  trust  property  until 
a  scheme  for  its  future  management  was  approved  of  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  trustees  presented  an  amicable 
petition  to  obtain  this  desired  result.  Friendly  suits, 
however,  not  unfrequently  became  unfriendly  in  their 
course.  Affidavits  hostile  to  Mr.  Napier  were  filed,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  affidavits  were  filed  in  answer,  and 
these  were  met  by  counter  affidavits  ;  and  before  the 
matter  came  to  a  hearing,  the  brief  prepared  for  each 
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counsel  amounted  to  100  sheets.  The  case  went  on  to 
a  hearing,  and  a  scheme  was  devised,  which  provided  that 
the  committee  thenceforward  should  have  the  power  of 
perpetuating  their  own  existence,  and  that  the  trustees 
should  not  be  members  of  that  committee. 

This  suit,  which  sought  for  nothing  more  than  a  recti 
fication  of  an  error  in  a  deed,  would  .have  been  a  friendly 
one  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  had  not  the  wrath  of 
some  of  the  members  been  enkindled  against  Mr.  Napier, 
because  he,  one  of  the  trustees,  had  received  with  courtesy 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam, 
who  dared  to  speak  to  him  on  the  business  of  the  estate. 
This  priest,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  MacHale,  complained  of 
the  habit  of  keeping  notices  to  quit  perpetually  hanging 
over  the  unfortunate  tenants ;  and  Mr.  Napier  assured 
him  that  the  tenants  need  be  under  110  apprehension  of 
treatment  in  any  respect  unjust;  and  he  assured  the  Rev. 
gentleman  that  the  notices  to  quit  were  only  precautionary, 
in  order  to  effectuate  certain  equitable  arrangements  on 
the  estate.  Mr.  Napier,  having  his  conscience  satisfied 
when  the  Lord  Chancellor  provided  the  new  scheme, 
retired  from  the  trusteeship,  and  the  suit  terminated,  the 
cost  of  all  parties,  which  were  enormous,  being  given  out 
of  the  estate. 

In  the  year  1869,  Pius  IX.  summoned  the  Bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  attend  a  General  Council  to  be 
held  at  Rome,  there  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  In 
fallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  a  doctrine  which,  old  as 
Christianity,  had  never  before  been  defined  by  the  Church  in 
her  councils.  In  pursuance  of  the  Papal  mandate,  if  the 
invitation  of  the  Holy  Father,  may  so  be  called,  the  Arch 
bishop,  far  advanced  in  life,  prepared  for  the  long  journey. 
The  town  of  Tuam  was  in  mourning  at  his  departure,  and 
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on  the  day  of  his  leaving  thousands  were  gathered  around 
him  to  bid  him  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  they  wept  as 
they  knelt  for  his  parting  blessing,  for  they  thought  he 
would  never  more  return.  Whilst  passing  through  Liver 
pool,  en  route  for  the  Holy  City,  he  was  induced  to  preach 
a  charity  sermon  in  the  Cathedral.  He  was  also  presented 
with  an  address  by  the  Catholic  Club,  and  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the  entire  Catholic  people 
of  that  town.  On  the  following  day,  Monday,  the  8th 
November,  1869,  a  pulpit  sketch  of  his  Grace  appeared 
in  some  of  the  morning  papers,  while  others  gave  an 
accurate  report  of  his  discourse;  but  it  is  not  to  the  short 
hand  writer's  notes  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  report  of 
his  sermon,  it  is  to  the  pen  of  the  aged  prelate  himself.* 

Arriving  in  Rome,  he  attended  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican,  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  nearly  nine  hundred 
bishops,  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  decrees  of  that  Council,  in  like  manner  as  the  decrees 
of  the  other  Councils  of  the  Church,  even  to  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  are  binding 
upon  all  men  as  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith,  "  Which 
faith  unless  a  man  keep  whole  and  entire  without  doubt," 
he  incurs  responsibility  too  grave  to  contemplate.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  through 
every  age,  from  the  Ascension  to  the  present  hour  is  this — 
the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  Council  are  infallible,  and 
therefore  when  the  Pope  and  Council  infallibly  decree  that 
the  Pope  without  Council  is  infallible,  it  consequently 
follows  that  the  Pope  without  Council  is  infallible.  But 
we  are  wandering  into  paths  of  theological  learning.  Let 
us  leave  theology  to  theologians  to  teach. 

*  Vide  infra  Appendix. 
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At  the  Council  the  Archbishop  spoke  and  voted  in  the 
minority,  on  the  ground  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine  was  inopportune.  His  Grace's  views  coincided 
with  those  of  Monsignor  Darbois,  Archbishop  of  Paris* 
with  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  with  Moriarty, 
Bishop  of  Kerry,  and  with  several  American  and  German 
bishops,  all  of  whom  accepting  the  doctrine  when  pro 
mulgated,  taught  the  same  to  their  flocks  on  their  return 
to  their  respective  dioceses  •  and  so  did  his  Lordship  of 
Tuam,  when  he  returned  to  his  Cathedral  Church. 

In  1871  his  Grace  found  time  once  again  to  bring  out 
his  translation  of  Moore's  Melodies  into  Irish.  Nearly 
thirty  years  previously  he  had  sought  for  a  relaxation  of 
the  copyright,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  side  by  side  the 
English  and  Irish  versions.  His  Grace  thus  writes  : — 

"  Having  published  at  intervals  several  of  Moore's  Melodies 
translated  into  Irish,  I  now  give  an  edition  of  them,  accom 
panied  for  the  most  part  by  the  original  English  in  juxta 
position. 

"  Aware  of  the  more  extensive  circulation  which  an  edition 
in  both  languages  could  not  fail  to  command,  I  sought  from, 
the  firm  of  Longmans,  in  London,  a  relaxation  of  their  copy 
right  of  the  English,  in  favour  of  a  project  which  I  considered 
would  not  interfere  injuriously  with  their  commercial  interests. 
In  this  expectation  I  was  disappointed.  Time,  however,  has 
settled  the  question,  and  the  expiration  of  their  exclusive 
copyright,  has  released  the  earlier  and  almost  the  entire  of 
those  national  productions.  Of  the  late  numbers  there  a  few 
as  yet  without  the  English  accompaniment,  but  during  the  few 
unexpired  years  of  their  copyright,  the  reader  can  supply  the 
blanks  from  the  cheap  editions  of  the  Melodies  now  in  cir 
culation." 
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Need  it  be  told  that  the  edition,  which  was  bought  up 
in  thousands,  is  now  nearly  exhausted. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1872,  Professor  Blackie 
visited  Tuam,  and  called  at  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  but 
his  Grace  was  at  the  time  from  home.  The  Professor, 
on  the  29th  June,  wrote  to  him,  inquiring  what  his 
views  were  as  to  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Celtic 
language  in  Ireland,  and  how  it  was  that  there  was  lately 
no  Irish  literature,  and  no  works  issuing  from  the  press 
in  the  Irish  tongue.  The  Archbishop  thus  replied  : — 

"ST.  JARLATH'S,  TUAM,  3rd  July,  1872. 

"  DEAR*  SIR, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
kind  letter  of  the  2910  ultimo,  and  to  express  my  regret  at 
being  in  Dublin  when  you  did  me  the  honour  of  a  visit  here. 
Besides  the  personal  compliment,  I  appreciate  much  the 
influential  notice  of  your  visit  in  connection  with  our  old 
Celtic  language,  common  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  both 
our  countries.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  one  of  your  country 
men  and  I  conversed  together  in  Celtic,  mutually  understand 
ing  each  other,  as  well  as  if  each  were  conversing  with  one  of 
his  own  countrymen,  and  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  excursion  to 
your  Highlands,  I  was  quite  at  home  with  the  oldest  natives 
of  the  place,  for  as  in  Ireland,  the  language  is  not  so  familiar 
to  the  younger  generations. 

"  Now  to  come  to  what  appears  so  anomalous  to  you,  viz.  : — 
Our  books  in  English  and  Latin,  rather  than  in  Irish,  and  that 
amongst  an  Irish-speaking  people. 

"  Your  countrymen  possess  Gaelic  books  as  well  as  retain 
the  Gaelic  tongue.  Ours  retain  the  latter  in  spite  of  penal 
enactments,  under  which  the  former  disappeared.  "When  you 
reflect  that  under  every  form,  whether  written  or  oral,  the  Irish 
language  was  banned  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  all 
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Irish  and  Catholic  teachers  doomed  as  felons  to  transportation, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  Irish  youth  could  not  then 
read  or  write  their  own  language.  Nay,  I  well  recollect  when 
at  hedge  schools  some  unfortunate  urchins  were  whipped  by 
the  cruel  teachers  for  the  great  crime  of  speaking  Irish  at  home 
to  their  parents,  who  could  speak  no  other  language,  the 
parents  being  the  informers,  by  cutting  a  notche  in  a  small 
piece  of  wood  which  the  boy  had  carried  in  attestation  of  the 
cruel  efforts  to  extinguish  the  Irish  language. 

"  You  can  no  longer  be  surprised  that  we  have  no  Irish 
printed  books,  nor  would  we  have  even  the  language,  but  that 
tyranny  itself  cannot  succeed  in  interdicting  all  oral  com 
munications.  The  knowledge  of  Irish,  as  a  learned  and  written 
language,  having  been  thus  extinguished,  the  English  was  substi 
tuted  and  encouraged,  and  its  schools  frequented  by  the  children 
of  the  native  Irish  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  English  settlers.  Out 
side  the  schools  the  language  was  still  Irish  when  conversing 
with  the  people,  but  as  they  learned  to  read  and  write,  their 
reading  and  writing  was,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  the  Eng 
lish  language,  so  zealously  and  so  exclusively  patronized  by 
the  Government.  Your  Gaelic  has  never  been  banned  in  any 
hostile  manner,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  Gaelic  books 
should  abound  and  be  continued.  Whereas  our  Irish  being 
interdicted  and  persecuted  to  the  death,  there  were  not,  I  under 
stand,  more  than  two  founts  of  clumsy  Irish  type  in  all  Ireland, 
now  you  can  find  several  of  elegant  forms.  Hoping  that  you  may 
deem  the  length  of  my  letter  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
length  of  the  delay  in  acknowledging  yours, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  friend, 

11  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
"  Professor  Blackie,  Edinburgh." 

In  this  year  was  tried  in  Galway,  by  Mr.  Justice  Keogh, 
the  memorable  Election  Petition,  when  Captain  Nolan 
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was  unseated,  and  Captain  Trench  declared  the  sitting 
member.  But  we  are  now  speaking  of  matters  too  near 
the  present  day.  The  Archbishop  was  there  examined, 
and  who  that  witnessed  that  examination  can  forget  the 
incident  of  his  appearance  in  the  witness-box.  It  was  a 
memorable  display,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  incidents 
in  his  Grace's  career.  After  so  long  a  life — a  life  that 
had  exercised  an  influence  on  public  affairs — it  was  a  proud 
thing  for  the  venerable  man  to  be  able  to  say,  in  reply  to 
an  insolent  taunt,  that  he  had  never,  either  directly  or  in 
directly,  asked  a  public  favour,  or  the  minutest  portion 
of  public  patronage,  for  himself  or  for  anyone  even  the 
most  remotely  connected  with  him.  Well  can  we  say 
that  the  man  who  could  make  such  a  boast  was  proudly 
consistent  in  his  principles  and  his  politics  through  every 
vicissitude  and  every  event: — 

"  Unskilful  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour." 

Okl  age  knows  no  greater  affliction  than  the  removal 
by  death  of  the  friends  of  earlier  years.  One  by  one  the 
circle  is  narrowed,  until  at  last,  like  the  vision  on  the 
bridge  of  Mirza,  the  old  man  is  left  alone  on  the  bridge 
(that  joins  time  to  eternity.  Doctor  MacHale's  friends, 
and  he  numbered  amongst  them  some  of  Ireland's  best 
patriots,  were  falling  from  his  fast  narrowing  circle.  On 
the  9th  of  April,  1875,  Sir  John  Gray,  to  whose  genius 
his  country  owes  so  much,  was  removed  by  the  hand  of 
death,  and  the  old  Archbishop  felt  his  loss  bitterly. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1875,  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  epis 
copacy  was  celebrated  with  great  eclat  in  Tuam.  At  the 
Mass  in  the  cathedral  over  two  hundred  ecclesiastics  and 
a  vast  number  of  laymen  were  present,  including  the  Lord 
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Mayor  of  Dublin,  several  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction.  Thirty-two  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  presented  to  him  ;  and  amongst  them 
one  from  the  Home  Rule  Association  was  read  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman,,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Galbraith,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  following  is  the  Address 
of  the  Catholic  Members  of  Parliament : — 

"  MOST  REV.  LORD  ARCHBISHOP, — The  Catholic  represen- 
tives  of  Ireland  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  approach  youi 
Grace,  and  to  offer  to  you  their  hearty  congratulations  on  this, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  elevation  to  the  episcopate  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Although  the  Irish  Church 
has  often  been  severely  tried  in  the  ordeal  of  persecution,  yet 
God  has  been  mercifully  pleased  to  bestow  upon  her  many 
blessings ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  extraordinary 
mark  of  Divine  favour  that  your  Grace's  most  valuable  life  has 
been  so  long  spared  to  the  service  of  our  Church  and  our 
country.  Your  Grace's  arduous  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
people  commenced  early  in  the  present  century,  while  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  still  subject  to  grievous  religious 
disabilities  ;  and  have  been  continued  with  unwavering  perse 
verance  down  to  the  present  day,  in  which  you  have  the 
satisfaction  to  behold  the  masses  of  your  countrymen  invested 
with  many  of  those  constitutional  privileges  which  your  Grace 
was  ever  outspoken  to  advocate,  and  courageous  to  defend. 

"The  highest  efforts  of  Imperial  statesmanship  in  Ireland 
were  anticipated  in  your  Grace's  writings  nearly  half  a  century 
before  the  truths  you  propounded  came  to  be  embodied  in 
legislative  enactments  ;  and  we  who  to-day  represent  Catholic 
as  well  as  National  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
pledged  to  promote  the  views  respecting  the  great  question 
of  Denominational  Education  which  your  Grace  was  foremost 
to  enunciate  forty-four  years  ago,  and  to  which  you  have  with 
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unbroken  consistency  ever  since  adhered.  In  the  awful 
famine  time  you  stood  by  the  suffering  people,  and  laboured 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  mitigate  their  unspeakable  affliction. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  your  Grace's  illustrious 
career  you  have  been  in  an  especial  manner  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  from  them  the  shield  of  your  powerful  protection 
has  never  for  one  moment  been  withdrawn. 

"  While  guarding  with  sedulous  vigilance  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  your  own  flock,  and  resisting  every  attempt  made  against 
the  faith  of  Catholic  Ireland,  your  Grace  has  always  evinced 
the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  affecting  the  material  pros 
perity  of  the  country,  and  to  movements  aiming  at  the  asser 
tion  of  her  national  rights  your  sanction  and  support  have  been 
cheerfully  extended.  We  earnestly  pray  that  God  may  long 
preserve  you  in  health  and  vigour  ;  that  you  may  live  to  see 
the  realization  of  your  most  cherished  hopes  with  regard  to 
the  Church  of  God  and  our  beloved  Ireland  ;  and  that  each 
day  of  your  life  may  add  to  the  glory  of  your  eternal  reward. — 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  remain  your  Grace's  most  humble 
and  faithful  servants, 

u  THE  CATHOLIC  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  IRELAND." 

His  Grace,  responding  to  this  address,  denounced  the 
Coercion  Act,  then  lately  enacted.  He  said  : — 

"Among  the  many  congratulatory  addresses  presented  to 
me  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  for  which  I  beg  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude,  I  have  particularly  recognised  and  particularly 
prized  that  from  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament.  If  the 
value  of  praise  is  to  be  measured  by  the  merits  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  bestowed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  should  set  a 
high  value  on  the  compliment  of  being  honoured  on  this 
occasion  by  a  distinguished  deputation  of  our  Parliamentary 
representatives,  who  have  recently  so  exalted  the  character 
of  their  country  by  their  intrepid  and  untiring  assertion  of 
its  Constitutional  independence  against  an  unscrupulous  and, 
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I  will  add,  as  ill-timed  a  combination  as  any  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  Irish  people  have  been  hitherto  assailed. 
You  anticipate,  I  presume,  the  just  and  obvious  reference 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  members,  exhibited  in  their 
admirable  opposition  to  the  reimposition  of  penal  fetters 
upon  our  people  as  the  suitable  recompense  of  their  specially 
peaceful  and  dutiful  demeanour.  And  at  what  time,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  has  this  unrighteous  legislative 
attempt  to  manacle  our  people  been  devised  and  under 
taken  ?  Was  it  to  assert  the  public  tranquillity  against  the 
restless  movements  of  the  foes  of  public  order  ?  The  public 
records  have  borne  testimony  to  the  singularly  peaceful  conduct 
of  the  people;  for  such  were  the  sinecures  of  the  judges  on 
circuit  that  they  were  presented  abundantly  with  white  gloves 
— evidences  and  emblems  at  once  of  the  peaceful  condition  of 
the  country.  Who  could  anticipate  the  proposal  to  introduce 
coercive  measures  in  the  midst  of  such  tranquillity? — a  pro 
posal  as  unnatural  and  unwelcome  as  it  was  impolitic — and 
manifesting  to  the  world  the  alien  and  hostile  source  from 
which  it  sprung.  As  coercive  legislation  usually  follows  in 
the  track  of  turbulence  and  violent  resistance  to  law  and  order, 
all  drew  the  obvious  conclusion  that  such  a  proposition  did 
not  emanate  from  the  friends  of  Ireland,  but  rather  from  some 
of  those  adepts  in  a  strange  kind  of  statecraft,  who  were  in 
dicated  by  O'Connell  under  the  name  of  shave-beggars.  I 
did  hope  that  the  long-continued  and  unbroken  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  and  the  unanimous  concert  of  judicial  approbation 
which  testified  to  that  tranquillity,  without  a  single  note 
of  dissent,  would  have  secured  an  immunity  from  any  harsh 
or  repressive  laws.  But  I  regret  to  have  been  entirely  mis 
taken,  and  I  found  that  some  of  these  men  of  the  Castle- 
reagh  policy,  who  I  thought  had  disappeared  from  our 
land,  were,  like  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  Washington  Irving, 
during  the  recent  period  of  peace  and  good-will,  awake 
only  to  the  miserable  memory  of  discord  and  sorrow.  But 
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thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  country,  the  advocates 
of  coercion  have  found  that  repression  is  not  so  easy  nor 
likely  to  be  as  remunerative  as  of  old.  Thanks  to  the 
indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  of  our  gallant  re 
presentatives  from  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster,  whose 
presence  I  hail  on  this  occasion,  who  have  drawn  the  fangs 
out  of  the  shave-beggars'  Coercion  Bill,  and  who  have  im 
pressed  its  artificers  with  the  conviction  that  if  they  are  proud 
of  their  victory,  it  is  one  of  which,  like  that  of  Pyrrhus,  it 
might  have  been  said,  another  such  triumph  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  discomfiture." 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  a  large  company  were  enter 
tained  at  a  banquet  given  by  his  Grace  in  the  College.  The 
Archbishop  presided,  having  on  his  right  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Nulty,  on  his  left  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  During 
the  festivity,  which  was  marked  by  equal  elegance  and 
hospitality,  an  interesting  incident  occurred.  A  loving 
cup,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  of  large  size,  in 
massive  silver,  richly  chased,  was  passed  round,  bearing 
the  inscription— "  Presented  as  a  mark  of  affection  and 
respect  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  John  MacHale,  by  the 
Theology  Class  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College,  Maynooth, 
A.D.  1825. '*  This  presentation,  made  half  a  century  ago, 
occurred  by  a  notable  coincidence  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  jubilee  it  was  now  employed  to  celebrate.  Several 
speeches  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment, 
which,  however,  were  of  a  semi-private  character.  Later 
in  the  evening  the  town  was  ablaze  with  illuminations, 
many  of  which  were  of  a  strikingly  tasteful  character. 
The  day's  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  brilliant  ter 
mination  by  a  display  of  fireworks.  Happily,  all  con 
cluded  without  an  untoward  incident  of  any  kind.  The 
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crowds  which  occupied  the  town  to  a  late  hour  dispersed 
quietly.* 

The  clergy  of  his  diocese  still  further  testified  their 
admiration  of  their  Archbishop  by  erecting  his  statue  in 
white  marble,  and  placing  it  on  a  pedestal,  with  the  in 
scription  "  Grata  Connacia,"  in  front  of  the  great  door  of 
the  Cathedral.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  see  a 
statue  erected  to  him,  as  the  custom  was  amongst  the 
Athenians  of  old,  when  one  of  them  deserved  well  of  the 
State. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  August  in  the  same  year  (1875), 
that  the  Archbishop  came  from  his  distant  diocese  to 
celebrate  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  the  hundredth  year  that 
had  elapsed  since  Daniel  OJ Council  was  born  into  the 
world,  near  the  remote  village  of  Cahirciveen,  in  Kerry. 
From  every  county  in  Ireland,  from  England,  from  Scot 
land,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  Australia,  from 
France,  from  Italy,  and  from  Spain,  came  strangers  to  do 
honour  to  the  great  man  of  the  century — and  the  people  of 
Dublin  singled  out  on  that  occasion  "  The  Lion  of  the 
Fold  of  Judah,"  for  an  ovation,  as  the  bishops,  and  there 
were  many  of  them,  returned  from  the  sacred  ceremonials 
in  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Marlborough-street. 

Increasing  years  constrained  the  Archbishop  in  1876, 
to  inform  the  Court  of  Rome  that  he  was  no  longer  equal 
to  the  laborious  exertions  which  the  government  of  his 
vast  diocese  necessarily  entailed  ;  for,  like  Moses  of  old, 
"  he  was  no  longer  able  to  go  in  and  go  out  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youth, "  "  though  his  eye  was  not  dimmed,  nor 
the  force  of  his  genius  abated."  He  who  had  been  in  his 
younger  years  an  active  coadjutor  to  another  aged  prelate, 

*  Freeman's  Journal. 
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was  now  aged  himself,  and  now  sought  for   a   coadjutor 
also.     How  it  reminds  one  of  the  language  of  Homer  : — 

"  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 
The  following  spring  another  race  supplies, 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise  ; 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
Now  flourish  these  when  those  have  passed  away." 

The  Court  of  Rome,  ever  awake  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Church,  found  one,  of  whom  by-and-by  we  shall 
have  a  word  to  say,  worthy  to  sit  on  the  chair  of  St. 
Jarlath,  and  in  1877,  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  his  Grace 
cum  jure  successionis — John  MacEvilly,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Galway.  In  1879  ^ne  Archbishop  again  proceeded  to  Dublin 
to  unveil  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Gray,  which  had  been  sculp 
tured  by  the  eminent  Irish  sculptor,  Thomas  Farrell.  On 
the  24th  of  June,  vast  crowds  were  gathered  in  Sackville- 
street  to  witness  the  ceremonial.  The  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Harrington,  and  members  of  the  Cor 
poration  of  Dublin,  who  were  joined  by  representatives 
of  the  Corporations  of  Clonmel  and  Waterford,  proceeded 
from  the  Mansion  House  shortly  before  three  o'clock  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Long  lines  of  carriages 
succeeded;  the  Lord  Mayor's  state  equipage,  escorted  by 
mounted  policeman,  closing  the  procession.  The  arrival 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  came  in  the  High 
Sheriff's  carriage,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  the  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  MacHale,  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiastic  cheers,  which  were  renewed  again  and  again, 
while  the  grand  old  man,  with  kindly  Irish  grace,  smil 
ingly  bowed  in  hearty  recognition  of  the  cheers  that  were 
ringing  about  him.  A  semi-circle  of  chairs  close  to  the 
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base  of  the  statue,  was  reserved  for  him,  for  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  for  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Gray.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks, 
M.P.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Daniel,  the  Arch 
bishop  was  requested  to  unveil  the  statue.  His  Grace, 
unbent  with  age,  stood  up,  and  thus  in  his  Sqth  year, 
with  the  energy  and  the  patriotism  of  former  days, 
spake : — 

"  My  Lord  Mayor,  I  will  preface  the  ceremony  of  the  day 
by  a  few  observations.  As  what  might  be  termed  a  formal 
address  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  me  on  this  occasion,  I 
shall  confine  my  brief  observations  almost  exclusively  to  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  so  kindly  invited  me  to  unveil  the  statue  of  my 
friend,  the  late  Sir  John  Gray  (applause).  A  great  many  years 
have  passed  since  I  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with 
Sir  John.  During  that  long  period  of  time  highly  important 
measures,  interesting  no  less  to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved 
country  than  to  our  holy  religion,  trampled  under  foot  for 
centuries  in  this  Catholic  land  by  the  merciless  cruelty  and 
bigotry  of  the  dominant  race  beyond  the  British  Channel, 
engaged  the  attention  of  all,  both  friendly  and  adverse  classes. 
In  the  discussion  of  all  those  varied  topics,  the  genuine 
patriotism  of  Sir  John  Gray  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful 
or  controverted,  but  was  always  manifested  in  a  vast  variety 
of  useful  projects.  Some  of  the  questions  then  discussed 
have  been  since  decided,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
honest  and  persevering  influence  of  Sir  John  Gray  ;  and  others 
still  remained  unsettled  to  test  the  fidelity  and  earnestness  of 
the  members  sent  from  Ireland  to  the  alien  British  Parliament. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  immoral  or  illegal  combinations  that  the 
manifest  and  manifold  evils  of  our  country  can  be  redressed. 
It  is  by  constitutional  agitation,  of  which  the  great  and  success- 
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ful  teacher  was  the  late  illustrious  Liberator  (applause),  that  the 
disorders  of  the  country  can  be  removed  or  abated.  Of  this 
wholesome  agitation  there  can  be  no  apprehension  of  having 
too  much  until  the  conviction  grows  on  the  minds  of  English 
men  that  Ireland  is  to  be  governed  according  to  the  convictions 
of  Irishmen,  and  not  according  to  the  crude  notion  of  the 
Saxon  or  the  Saxon  garrison  in  our  land."  Loud  cheers  here 
burst  from  the  assembled  thousands.* 

Silence  restored,  the  Archbishop,  as  he  and  his  immortal 
associate  O'Coniiell  were  wont  to  do,  condemned  illegal 
societies  as  follows  : — 

"  Immoral  and  illegal  combinations,  disowned  by  right  reason 
and  reprobated  by  religion,  cannot  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
our  country  (hear,  hear).  They  would  be  auxiliaries  entirely 
unsuited  to  so  sacred  a  cause  as  the  social  regeneration  of 
Catholic  Ireland.  But  I  must  now  conclude,  not  to  trespass 
too  long  on  the  patience  of  my  auditory,  and,  in  concluding,  I 
beg  to  repeat  my  deep  sense  of  our  obligations  for  the  invaluable 
assistance  extended  to  our  country,  and,  above  all  to  the  west 
of  Ireland,  in  the  dreary  days  of  famine  and  pestilence, 
by  the  late  laborious,  upright,  and  patriotic  proprietor  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal  (loud  applause)." 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  then  loosed  the  cords  that 
held  the  covering  of  the  statue,  and  in  a  moment  was 
revealed,  amidst  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  assemblage,  the 
statute  of  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  a 
grateful  country. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  moved  the  following  resolution:  — 

"  That  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Gray  Memorial  Committee 
and  the  subscribers  are  due  and  are  hereby  cordially  given  to 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  for  his  attending  to  unveil 

*  Freeman's  Journal. 
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the  statue  of  Sir  John  Gray,  whose  long  and  unchanging  friend 
he  was  in  life,  and  who  thus  fittingly  sets  the  seal  upon  his 
estimate  of  our  fellow-countryman."  (Applause.) 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Corporation  seconded 
the  resolution. 

"  The  Lord  Mayor — Before  I  put  the  resolution,  let  me 
say  that  it  affords  me  great  pleasure,  the  unveiling  of  this 
statue  during  the  year  of  my  second  mayoralty.  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  personally  with  the  dignified  prelate  who  has 
honoured  us  this  day  with  his  presence  (applause).  He  bears 
a  name  renowned  in  the  history  of  Ireland  for  his  benevolence, 
for  his  charity,  for  his  careful  charge  of  the  flock  whom  he 
presides  over.  Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  health  and  hap 
piness  (applause).  I  won't  put  this  vote  of  thanks  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  I  ask  you  to  pass  it  by  acclamation  (applause)." 

A  voice — "Three  cheers  more  for  the  Lion  of  the  Fold" 
(loud  cheers). 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop — "  My  Lord  Mayor  and  gentle 
men,  having  already,  I  fear,  detained  you  too  long  (no,  no),  it 
would  be  another  mere  trespass  on  your  kindness  if  I  were 
to  repeat  myself.  I  must,  however,  express  my  extreme  grati 
tude  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  for  they  illustrate  wonderfully 
the  charity  of  the  different  parts  of  Ireland.  That  charity 
appears  to  be  concentrated  in  the  people  of  Dublin,  Where, 
I  ask,  are  the  people  who  can  claim  anything  like  an  equality 
with  them  in  public  spirit,  especially  in  charity  ?  (applause). 
You  know  the  truth  of  this  even  better  than  I  can  know  it. 
You  have  emissaries  here  from  Connaught,  from  Ulster,  and 
from  Munster,  all  seeking  aid — and  though  you  may  answer, 
*  Some  were  here  yesterday  ;  others  to-day,;  still  it  would  seem 
as  if  you  had  made  a  strong  resolution  never  to  let  any  person 
go  away  from  you  who  claims  a  share  of  your  generous  charity 
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(applause).  I  do  believe  that  in  regard  to  charity  there  are 
none,  not  even  those  under  the  Pope's  nose,  as  they  say  in 
Rome,  who  can  vie  with  the  people  of  Dublin  (applause). 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Almighty  has  blessed  all  their 
efforts.  Their  means  are  not  sensibly  diminished  by  the 
profusion  of  their  charity,  and  God  appears  to  shed  a  blessing 
on  the  people  of  this  city,  rendering  the  metropolis  of  Ireland 
foremost  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  country  and  carrying 
out  works  of  charity.  I  thank  you  for  the  high  compliment 
you  have  paid  me."  (His  Grace  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
hearty  plaudits) . 

The  innate  dislike  which  his  Grace  had  to  what  is 
vulgarly  known  as  "tuft-hunting,"*  was  well  exemplified 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  year  1879.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  the 
guest  of  Dr.  Bernard,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam ;  and 
the  Duke,  anxious,  perhaps,  to  pay  a  delicate  compliment 
to  the  Archbishop,  proceeded  to  the  Catholic  Cathedral. 
His  Grace,  who  was  informed  of  the  Duke's  visit,  declined 
to  take  the  trouble  of  going  down  to  meet  his  Excellency, 
though  be  sent  one  of  his  dignified  clergymen,  the  Very 
Rev.  Ulick  Canon  Bourke,  who  pointed  out,  in  bis  own 
happy  way,  the  beauties  of  that  noble  building,  which 
contained  golden  chalices  and  vestments,  which  latter  had 
been  given  to  the  Archbishop  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 

\Ve  are  now  rapidly  closing  on  the  end  of  the  Arch 
bishop's  career.  We  are  coming  near  to  the  present  time. 
His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.,  and  with  the 

*  The  vulgarism  is  said  to  have  its  birth  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  the  "jilius  nobilis"  in  ancient  times,  wore  a  tuft  on  his  cap,  and  his 
society  was  sought  for  by  those  who,  sine  nobilitate>  were,  in  the  collegiate 
abbreviation  called  s-nobst  or  "  tuft-hunters." 
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other  patriots  of  his  latter  years,  we  have  been  unable  to 
procure.  Until  his  papers  shall  have  been  fully  arranged, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  at  least  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  this,  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his 
eventful  life.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  scholarly 
attainments.  A  master  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Irish,  ac 
quainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  well  versed  in  English, 
French,  and  Italian  literature ;  his  mind  was  well  stored 
with  anecdote ;  and  he  could,  as  he  usually  did,  amuse, 
instruct,  and  delight  those  who  were  happy  enough  to  be 
honoured  as  guests.  The  late  Mr.  Butt,  O.C.,  whose 
sparkling  genius  enchained  his  hearers,  frequently  in 
formed  the  writer  of  these  pages  of  how  much  he  delighted 
in  the  society  of  Dr.  MacHale. 

On  his  last  visit  to  the  parish  of  Moore,  near  Ballinasloe, 
the  people  of  that  town  took  occasion  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  coming  amongst  them.  An  appropriate  Address 
was  drawn  up,  presented,  and  afterwards,  in  an  illuminated 
form,  again  presented  to  his  Grace  at  his  residence, 
St.  Jarlath's,  when  Mr.  John  O'Shaughnessy,  J.P.,  now  a 
Sub-Commissioner  under  the  Land  Act,  1881,  forming 
one  of  a  deputation,  thus  addressed  the  Archbishop  : — 

"  MAY    IT   PLEASE    YOUR    GRACE, 

"  We  have  been  deputed  by  the  people  of  Ballinasloe 
to  present  your  Grace,  in  an  illuminated  form,  the  Address 
which  you  so  kindly  received  from  them  last  June. 

"  The  gift  of  itself  is  of  little  intrinsic  value,  but  the 
sentiments  of  love  and  veneration  which  it  embodies,  find  an 
echo  in  every  Irish  heart  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear — What  do  I  say  ? — from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  our  Antipodes. 
In  every  land  where  an  Irishman  has  set  his  foot — and,  alas  ! 

A  A 
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what  shore  is  there  so  distant  that  a  poor  exile  of  Erin  has 
not  wandered  to  it  ? — in  every  place,  in  every  clime,  the  name 
of  '  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam/  is  revered  as  a  household 
word. 

"  I  will  not  weary  your  Grace  with  any  further  observations, 
except  to  add,  that  it  is  our  most  fervent  prayer  that  you  may 
be  long  spared  to  us  and  to  religion — to  that  religion  of  which 
you  have  been  always  the  champion  ;  and  that  the  end  may 
not  come  until  you  who  love  Ireland  so  well  may  be  able  to 
cry  out,  after  the  manner  of  Simeon,  *  Now,  Lord,  dismiss  thy 
servant  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  regeneration  of 
my  country.' " 

The  Archbishop,  in  reply,  said  : — 

"  You  will  not  estimate  the  depth  of  my  gratitude  by  the 
poverty  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  Seldom  it 
happens  that  the  heartfelt  emotions  find  outward  corresponding 
expressions.  Grief  is  often  expressed  in  outbursts  of  loud  and 
passionate  language  ;  yet  the  picture  of  Job,  sitting  in  lonely 
silence,  on  which  his  friends  had  not  the  courage  to  intrude 
with  their  unseasonable  sympathy,  conveys  an  image  of  sorrow 
more  eloquent  than  the  most  classic  rhetoric  ever  drew. 
Suffice  it,  then,  to  assure  you  that  I  am  grateful  beyond  ex 
pression  for  the  valued  testimony  of  your  kindness.  You  have 
given  me  credit  for  all  the  real  or  imaginary  Irish  attractions  or 
qualities.  You  remind  me  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda, 
now  no  more,  who  condescending  to  mention  me  to  some  of 
his  friends,  was  not  content  with  mentioning  me  as  a  genuine 
Irishman,  stated  that  I  possessed  those  qualities  of  my  country 
in  double-dyed  colours.  For  this  genuine  representation,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  thank  him.  And  I  must  own  that  I  like  to 
retain  all  the  ruggedness  of  a  genuine  love  of  country.  Indeed, 
I  may  say,  that  so  deeply  has  the  rugged  love  of  country  been 
stamped  upO|f  my  heart,  that  I  am  like  some  old  coin  with  the 
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impression  still  unworn,  whilst  many  another  coin  has  been 
so  operated  upon  by  time,  that  no  trace  of  the  impression  upon 
it  may  now  be  found." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1881,  the  Archbishop  had  passed 
his  fourscore  and  ten  years ;  and  it  was  on  a  Sunday  in 
that  month  that,  for  the  last  time,  with  difficulty  he  as 
cended  the  altar-steps,  and  with  difficulty  he  turned  round 
after  the  communion  of  the  Mass  which  he  had  celebrated 
to  address  in  Irish  the  congregation :  his  voice  was  en 
feebled,  but  nevertheless  he  enchained  his  hearers,  for  "  the 
orator/'  says  Cicero  in  his  book  on  old  age,  "  may  become 
enfeebled,  unimpassioned,  and  subdued,  but  the  language 
of  an  eloquent  old  man  gains  itself  a  hearing,"  and  so  did 
that  of  the  Archbishop  on  that  occasion.  Leaving  the 
vestry,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  beggars  who 
usually  sat  by  the  wayside  to  the  cathedral,  which,  like  the 
way  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  might  well  be  called 
"  the  way  of  wailing."  To  give  alms  to  the  beggars 
seemed  to  him  through  life  to  be  a  high  privilege,  and  his 
custom  was  to  give  them  of  his  charity  de  die  in  diem, 
from  day  to  day.  "  The  young,"  says  Aristotle,  "  live 
forward  in  hope;  the  old  live  backwards  in  memory;"  and 
on  the  rocks  of  his  memory  the  angels  of  youth  had  left 
the  deepest  footmarks,  and  the  long-ago  and  distant  past 
were  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  than  were  the 
occurrences  of  yesterday. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  tell  that  on  Monday,  the  yth 
of  November,  1881,  this  venerable  Prelate,  who  had  worn 
the  mitre  for  more  than  fifty-six  years,  and  had  been  for 
seven- and-forty  years  successor  to  St.  Jarlath,  passed 
calmly  to  his  rest !  The  infirmities  of  old  age  had  pressed 
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heavily,  during  his  few  latest  years,  upon  his  once  iron 
frame ;  but  the  spirit  was  bright  within  him  to  the  last ; 
and,  at  times,  his  genius  would  flash  forth  with  more 
than  its  earthly  splendour — as  if  a  ray  from  the  brighter 
world  had  fallen  upon  him,  as  he  stood  on  that  borderland 
that  separates  time  from  eternity  !  The  Irish  race  mourned 
for  him  wherever  they  had  settled  throughout  the  world ; 
and  those  who  were  near  enough  to  attend  his  obsequies, 
gathered  in  thousands — priests  and  people — to  bid  farewell 
to  one  who  had  been,  indeed,  the  Lion  of  their  Fold  ! 

On  the  Wednesday  following  his  decease,  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Guardians  was  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
Tuam  Workhouse,  when  William  J.  Burke,  A.B.,  T.C.D,, 
of  Ower,  Esq.,Barrister-at-Law,  J.P.  (brother  to  the  writer 
of  these  pages)  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Union  in  the  Chair, 
thus  feelingly  spoke  : — 

"  When  I  came  into  this  Board  Room  I  intended  to  move 
that  the  Board  should  (after  having  adopted  a  minute  expres 
sive  of  our  regret  for  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  MacHale)  at  once 
adjourn  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Archbishop, 
and  to  express  our  sorrow  for  his  death.  I  found,  however, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  sign  some  necessary  cheques. 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  read  for  you  the  minute  which  I 
have  written  concerning  the  death  of  our  late  lamented  Arch 
bishop.  I  do  so  with  diffidence.  He  was  a  man  of  whom 
this  country  was  proud,  and  his  eulogy  will  be  spoken  by  more 
eloquent  tongues  than  mine.  But  it  would  ill  become  us  not 
to  record  our  sense  of  what  he  was,  and  what  we  have  lost  by 
his  death.  He  lived  to  a  mature  old  age ;  he  lived,  as  one 
might  say,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  life  of  man — tertiam 
atatem  hominum  vivcbat  Nestor — and  he  possessed  to  the  last 
his  mental  faculties.  Glad  am  I  to  learn  that  his  end  was 
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without  pain,  and  that  he  passed  away  quietly  as  a  child.     To 
him  might  be  applied  the  words  of  the  archangel  in  Milton  : — 


'  He  lived  till,  like  ripe  fruit, 
He  dropped  into  his  mother's  lap — 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked — 
For  death  matured.' 


"  It  will  be  difficult  to  realise  this  town  without  him.  Those 
who  are  now  old  were  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  came 
amongst  them  ;  and  those  who  are  now  in  middle  age  re 
member  how,  when  they  were  young,  his  letters  were  read, 
and  how  the  roar  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Jarlath  was  heard  wherever 
the  English  language  was  spoken,  and  wherever  the  Irish  race 
was  scattered  throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  fairly  said 
that  '  the  waters  of  Lethe  flow  above  ground  as  well  as  under.' 
Few  amongst  us  will  live  long  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
survive  us  ;  but  there  are  some  men,  a  few,  to  whose  souls  was 
given  at  their  birth  a  spark  of  the  Promethean  fire — their 
bodies  may  die,  not  so  their  memories.  These  live  on  ;  they 
mount  like  Elias  in  the  chariot  of  fire  to  heaven  ;  they  cannot 
die.  Such  a  man  was  John  MacHale.  Many  of  us  differed 
from  him  in  some  of  his  views  ;  I,  too,  did  so ;  but  no  man 
could  deny  that  his  aim  was  good,  and  that  whether  in  the 
right  or  in  the  wrong,  he  was  thoroughly  sincere  and  honest. 
But,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  good  to  be  great,  it  was  also  great  to 
be  good  ;  and  John  MacHale  was  a  good  man.  Those  who 
best  knew  the  inner  life  of  Tuam,  and  indeed  of  the  arch 
diocese,  knew  how  kind  he  was  to  the  poor,  how  considerate 
to  the  suffering,  how  zealous  in  the  cause  of  charity  !  Let  us 
hope  that  he  is  gone  to  his  reward  : — '  For  the  souls  of  the 
just  are  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  in  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they 
seemed  to  die,  but  they  are  in  peace  !'  Gentlemen,  I  will 
read  without  further  preface  the  minute  I  have  drawn  up,  which, 
I  trust,  you  will  adopt  unanimously." 
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The  learned  Vice-Chairman  then  read  the  following 
minute  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Tuam  Union,  desirous  to 
mark  their  regret  for  the  late  Archbishop,  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  and  their  respect  for  his  memory,  adjourn  this  their 
first  meeting  since  that  sad  event  to  Wednesday  next,  without 
entering  upon  any  business,  save  that  which  is  absolutely  ne 
cessary  for  the  working  of  the  Union.  This  Board  will  not 
presume  to  speak  the  praises  of  the  illustrious  dead — history 
will  do  that ;  but  representing,  as  they  do,  a  considerable  por 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  large  district  over  which,  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  he  presided  as  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
they  feel  that  they  ought  to  express  their  sense  of  how  good 
and  how  great  he  was,  and  that  they  ought  to  offer  to  his  rela 
tives  their  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy.  The  Board  directs 
that  a  copy  of  this  minute  shall  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Higgins,  brother-in  law  and  sister  of  the  lamented  dead,  and 
to  his  nephew,  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  MacHale."* 

*  Tuam  News,  nth  November,  1881. 


CHAPTER  V. 


(45.)       A.D.    l88[.       JOHN    MACEVILLY. 


ITH  the  death  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
Hale,  we  have  closed  our  memoirs  of  the 
deceased   Archbishops  of  Tuam  ;    and  we 
must    now,    therefore,    draw    rapidly   to    a 
conclusion,  for  it  is  not  becoming  to  speak  much  of 
living  men.     A  few  words  only  shall  we  crave  leave 
to  utter. 

Born  on  the  i^th  of  April,  1818,  of  a  respectable 
Catholic  family  in  Louisburgh,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
John  MacEvilly  was  placed  by  his  parents,  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  at  St.  Jarlath's  College,  whence  he  was  sent  by 
Archbishop  Kelly  to  Maynooth.  There,  like  his  imme 
diate  predecessor,  he  went  at  once  to  the  foremost  rank  ; 
and  in  1839  became  a  scholar  of  the  Dunboyne  Establish 
ment.  In  1840  he  received  holy  orders  at  the  hands  of 
the  Most  Rev.  Daniel  Murray,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
in  1842  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in 
the  college  of  Tuam  ;  of  which,  after  nine  years'  laborious 
service,  he  was  made  president  by  Archbishop  MacHale. 
This  office  he  held  with  much  dignity  and  great  advantage 
to  the  college.  The  appointment  harmonized  with  his 
tastes  and  in  the  professor's  chair  he  became  profoundly 
versed  in  the  works  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  other  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament. 
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In  1855  he  published  a  learned  commentary  on  the 
Epistles,  which  has  done  much  in  these  days  of  dark 
infidelity  to  reconcile  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  to 
throw  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the 
Synagogue.  This  work  received  the  most  unqualified  ap 
proval  of  Archbishop  Mac  Hale,  as  appears  from  the  fol 
lowing  letter : — 

"  ST.  JARLATH'S  COLLEGE,  TUAM,  1855. 

"  A  work  entitled  '  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,'  by  the  Rev.  John  MacEvilly, 
President  of  the  College  of  St.  Jarlath,  Tuam,  has  been  sub 
mitted  to  us  for  our  approbation,  together  with  a  judicious 
paraphrase  of  the  sacred  text :  it  embraces  a  full  and  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  its  sense ;  and  the  varied  commentary,  selected 
from  the  best  interpreters  of  these  Epistles,  is  interspersed  with 
copious  moral  reflections.  Such  a  work,  useful  to  the  clergy 
and  laity,  has  been  hitherto  much  wanted  in  the  English  lan 
guage  ;  and  aware  of  the  mass  of  valuable  information  which 
the  writer's  talents,  industry,  and  familiarity  with  biblical  learn 
ing  have  enabled  him  to  diffuse  through  its  pages,  we  feel  much 
satisfaction  in  giving  our  sanction  to  its  publication. 

"  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM." 

Tn  1855  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  See  of  Galway 
by  the  death  of  the  bishop,  Doctor  Laurence  O'Donnell, 
Doctor  MacEvilly  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  by  a 
decree  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  dated  24th  of  February,  1857. 
On  the  22nd  of  March  following  he  was  consecrated  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Tuam  by  Archbishop  MacHale,  assisted  by 
the  Bishops  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  the  Bishop  of  Clon- 
fert  preaching  the  consecration  sermon. 

In   common  with    the  other  prelates  of  the   Catholic 
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Church  in  Ireland,  Doctor  MacEvilly  condemned  the  god 
less  system  of  education  imparted  in  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
and  in  the  Model  Schools  of  the  National  Board.  His 
lordship,  at  great  cost,  built  and  furnished  Catholic  schools, 
having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Monks  of  St. 
Patrick,  of  the  Presentation  Nuns,  and  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  The  wisdom  with  which  he  governed  his  diocese 
during  nine  years,  was  in  1866  recognized  by  his  brethren 
bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Cashel  and  of  Tuam,  who, 
when  the  failing  health  of  Doctor  Fallon,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
macduagh  and  Kilfenora,  made  it  imperative  that  an  ad 
ministrator  should  be  appointed  to  govern  his  united 
dioceses,  recommended  Doctor  MacEvilly  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  was  accordingly  appointed  Apostolic  Administrator  of 
Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora.  There  is  this  peculiarity  in 
the  position  of  the  prelate  who  rules  over  these  Sees,  that 
as  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh  he  is  suffragan  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  while  as  Bishop  of  Kilfenora  he  is  suffra 
gan. to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

In  1869  Doctor  MacEvilly  attended  the  council  of  the 
Vatican,  and  there  spoke  and  voted  with  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  Returning  to 
his  diocese  he  preached  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Galway., 
to  a  congregation, — the  largest,  perhaps,  that  was  ever 
gathered  within  its  walls,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  doc 
trine  which,  since  the  apostolic  times,  had  been  silently 
acquiesced  in,  though  never,  until  then,  defined.  His 
sermon  in  extenso  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  ensuing 
week,  and  will  be  found  by  those  who  need  instruction  on 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility  in  another  place  in  this 
book.* 

The  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  was   followed  by  a 

*  Vide  Appendix  B. 
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Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark.  The  Holy  See  recognizing  his  apostolic  labours, 
appointed  him  in  1877  coadjutor  to  the  aged  Archbishop 
MacHale  cum  jure  successions ;  and  thus,  as  he  still  re 
tained  the  Bishopric  of  Galway,  and  the  Administratorship 
of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora,  his  spiritual  rule  extended 
over  a  vast  territory.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multi 
plicity  of  duties  that  he  found  time  to  publish  a  Com 
mentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The  biblical  student 
of  the  Evangelists,  with  Archbishop  MacEvilly's  Commen 
taries  on  Saints  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  before  him, 
cannot  fail  to  find  how  the  apparent  discrepancies  between 
the  narratives  are  explained ;  how  the  omissions  in  one 
are  supplemented  in  the  other ;  and  how  thereby  is  incon- 
testibly  proved  that  each  of  the  Evangelists  wrote  his  own 
Gospel  as  an  original  narrative,  and  not  as  a  copy  from 
the  works  of  the  other  sacred  historians. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Gospel  and  Revela 
tions  of  St.  John  will  yet,  let  us  hope,  be  commented 
upon,  harmonized,  and  explained  by  the  same  masterly 
hand.  But  were  he  to  leave  to  future  generations  no 
other  works  than  the  books  he  has  already  written,  he 
will  still  have  left  to  them  abundant  proofs  of  his  inde 
fatigable  energy.  A  lover  of  learning,  his  lordship  en 
couraged  those  apostles  of  learning,  of  religion,  and  of 
virtue,  the  Jesuits,  to  open  a  college  on  a  healthy  site 
close  to  the  town  of  Galway ;  and  it  is  to  his  zeal  is  due 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
in  that  diocese.  To  his  lordship  also  are  due  the  advance 
of  temperance,  and  the  decline  there  of  intemperance. 
The  drunkards,  in  unmeasured  language  from  the  pulpit, 
the  altar,  and  the  confessional,  he  denounced ;  and  on  his 
leaving  Galway  he  left  after  him  a  moral,  a  religious,  and 
a  self-denying  people. 
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What  we  have  said  of  the  present  Archbishop  is  all  that 
it  is  allowable  to  a  biographer  to  say  while  the  subject  of 
his  biography  is  yet  living.  But  we  can  express  a  hope 
that  he  will  rival  his  predecessor  in  his  years,  and  that  the 
wisdom  which  has  marked  his  rule  hitherto  will  continue 
to  mark  it  in  the  future.  So  will  he,  too,  when  he  passes 
to  his  rest,  be  accounted  a  worthy  successor  of  St. 
Jarlath  ! 

And  now  my  history  is  finished.  It  is  only  the  history 
of  the  prelates  of  one  diocese  ;  but  it  exhibits  in  its  com 
paratively  narrow  bounds  those  virtues  which  make  the 
Catholic  Church,  Holy;  and  that  Union  with  the  Centre 
of  Unity  which  makes  Her,  One  !  In  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  to  be  found  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  Universal  Church, — the  energy  of  the  Apostles, 
the  splendour  of  the  Establishment,  the  fidelity  of  the 
Persecuted,  the  strength  to  confront  the  Foe  !  If  the  zeal 
of  the  early  Christians  be  emulated  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Irish  Church,  so  was  the  Church  of  the 
Catacombs  rivalled  by  the  Church  of  the  Sandpit  and  the 
Morass  !*  In  childhood  I  learned  the  lessons  that  she 
teaches ;  in  later  years  I  sought  for  and  found  the  reasons 
for  her  teachings ;  and  it  was  then  a  pride  and  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  an  Augustine,  a  Jerome,  or  an 
Aquinas — those  mighty  men  of  old,  men  of  renown — 
and  gather  the  truths  which  they  at  once  illustrated  and 
taught. 

But  Truth,  however  beautiful,  however  sufficient  for  the 
philosopher,  is  yet  in  itself  too  cold,  too  abstract  for 
the  human  mind  ;  and  it,  like  the  soul  of  man,  must  be 
embodied  in  an  earthly  frame,  before  it  can  live,  and  move, 
and  have  its  being  here  below.  And  so,  it  is  well  that  abbeys 

*  Supra  pp.  1 66,  167,  193. 
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and  cathedrals  are  being  again  built  up,  within  whose  sanc 
tuaries  will  be  taught  those  truths,  and  will  be  celebrated 
those  august  rites  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  at 
tracts  the  senses  and  excites  the  imagination. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  stood  within  the  walls  of  some 
great  old  gothic  cathedral  of  the  continent,  when  the 
bells  summoned  to  solemn  worship  ?  I  have  stood  in  such 
a  place,  at  such  a  time — and  when  I  saw  the  train  of  long- 
robed  priests  sweep  by  me ;  when  I  heard  these  notes  of 
sacred  song  which  venerable  tradition  tells  us  were  chanted 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon;  when  I  saw  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  censer  as  it  rose  of  old  from  the  altar  of  incense; 
when  I  beheld  the  lights  shining  from  the  altar,  such  as 
they  shone  from  the  altars  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and — 
older  than  the  middle  ages — such  as  the  early  Christians 
lighted  in  the  Catacombs  ;  and — older  than  the  Cata 
combs — such  as  He  of  Patmos  beheld  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
and — older  than  the  Apocalypse — such  as  Aaron  kindled 
in  the  golden  candlestick ; — when,  I  say,  I  witnessed 
that  majestic  ceremonial,  I  Jelt  that  the  ground  on  which 
I  stood  was  holy ;  and  that  angels,  as  of  old,  are  still 
ascending  and  descending  the  ladder  which  joins  this 
Earth  to  Heaven  !  Thenceforth  it  was,  more  than  ever, 
a  work  of  love  to  me  to  search  into  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  to  ask  from  the  Past  what  the  Present  ought  to 
be.  And  now  that  my  work  is  done,  that  work  has  not 
been  in  vain  if  I  have  added  one  glory  to  the  glories  of 
that  Church  upon  which  my  humble  but  immortal  hope 
depends. 
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SERMON  OF  ARCHBISHOP  MAC  HALE,  ON  THE  BENEFITS 
OF  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION, 

"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."" — ST.  MATTHEW  x.  14, 

WHAT  a  consolatory  view  is  here  given  by  our  Divine  Redeemer  of  the 
elevated  destiny  of  children,  who,  until  His  merciful  advent,  were  generally 
consigned  to  treatment  the  most  careless  and  most  cruel,  often  the  offspring 
of  a  licentiousness  in  which  a  feeling  of  parental  duty  but  little  mingled, 
or  at  best,  of  a  union  of  which  the  bond  was  but  loose  and  arbitrary.  The 
little  children  of  the  Pagan  world  were  looked  on  with  coldness  bordering 
on  aversion.  Many  cut  off  in  the  very  blossom  of  life,  the  victims  of  un 
natural  neglect,  whilst  those  who  survived  found  themselves  strangers  to 
every  domestic  endearment,  and  ignorant  of  the  relation  of  fathers,  save  in 
the  despotic  and  absolute  control  which  they  exercised  over  their  very 
lives.  The  domestic  hearth,  instead  of  being  a  social  seat  of  joy  and  in 
nocence,  was  converted  into  a  gloomy  prison,  where  the  parent  was  often 
seen  a  cruel  executioner  taking  away  the  lives  of  his  children  whom  he 
should  have  protected ;  and  the  State,  far  from  interfering  to  check  the 
revolting  cruelty,  gave  it  a  full  sanction,  becoming  a  participator  in  this 
legal  slaughter  of  thousands  of  helpless  innocents.  Such  was  the  melan 
choly  lot  of  the  young  portion  of  human  kind,  even  among  the  nations 
most  abounding  in  wealth  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civiliza 
tion,  a  lot  which  made  the  world  unto  them  worse  than  the  vale  of  tears 
and  sufferings,  when  the  merciful  sentence  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  was 
uttered,  which  thenceforward  accomplished  in  their  regard  the  most 
astonishing  revolution.  The  young  and  helpless  have  become  since  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  society  ;  instead  of  being  abandoned  to  con 
spicuous  cruelty,  they  are  embraced  with  tender  and  respectful  regard, 
and  all  seem  anxious  to  rival  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  young  citizens, 
whose  august  prerogatives  were  so  long  hidden,  but  who  now  appear 
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revealed  to  the  world  as  the  royal  and  first-born  heirs  of  that  kingdom 
which  our  Divine  Redeemer  has  purchased  ;  nay,  whom  we  must  imitate 
in  their  innocence  and  simplicity  before  we  can  aspire  to  a  share  in  their 
blessed  inheritance.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  your  earning  the  favour  of 
those  young  heirs  of  God's  eternal  kingdom  I  address  you  on  this  occasion. 
For  by  aiding  in  the  great  work  of  their  education  you  will  be  forwarding 
the  best  interests  of  society  here,  and  co-operating  in  the  great  work  of 
their  and  your  own  salvation. 

On  the  importance  of  early  education  as  the  most  powerful  agent  in 
the  advancmcnt  of  society,  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  attention  long. 
It  is  a  truth  grounded  on  the  evidence  of  those  intellectual  faculties  with 
which  man  has  been  so  profusely  endowed  by  his  Maker,  and  which  is 
fully  attended  by  the  vast  advantages  of  which  their  cultivation  has  been 
productive.  It  is  a  truth  which  is  indelibly  written  in  the  records  of  the 
human  race,  and  which  fails  not  to  strike  every  reader  in  those  striking 
contrasts  between  savage  and  civilized  life  that  stand  out  so  prominently  in 
the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  To  controvert  the  social  advan 
tages  of  what  intellectual  training  has  been  productive,  would  be  to  con 
tradict  the  judgment  and  experience  of  mankind,  and  to  deny  to  the  most 
powerful  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity  the  social  pre-eminence  which 
their  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  conferred  upon  them  ;  as  well 
might  you  compare  the  rude  and  unshapen  block,  yet  sleeping  in  the 
quarry,  to  the  beautiful  statue  breathing  the  life  and  energy  with  which  the 
cunning  of  the  artist  had  informed  it,  as  to  compare  man  emerging  from 
the  rudeness  of  savage  life,  with  his  compeer  improved  and  adorned.  Well, 
I  have  accumulated  arguments  which  belong  to  an  intellectual  state  of 
society ;  were  you  paradoxical  enough  to  deny  the  benefits  of  education, 
you  should  in  all  consistency  get  rid  of  the  social  improvements  that  have 
followed  in  its  train,  again  consigning  your  city  to  comparative  darkness 
by  burning  its  brilliant  lights  in  those  mines  from  which  they  were  evolved, 
restoring  the  primitive  canoe  for  piratical  excursions  along  your  coasts, 
and  discarding  those  magnificent  creations  of  your  hands  and  intellect 
that  are  seen  coming  through  the  western  waters  freighted  with  the  pro 
duce  that  lay  so  long  useless  on  the  trees  of  another  hemisphere,  and  con 
verted  by  your  skill  into  raiment  of  the  richest  dye  and  texture,  for  mil 
lions  whom  the  scanty  fleeces  of  their  own  flocks  could  never  have  supplied. 
We  are  not  then  disposed  to  controvert  or  undervalue  the  advantages  of 
the  most  enlarged  scientific  education.  Far  from  wishing  to  arrest  or 
retard  its  progress,  the  Catholic  Church  encourages  its  fullest  development, 
and  lends  its  powerful  aid  in  leading  the  human  mind  to  explore  the 
hidden  laws  of  creation ;  yes,  but  a  mere  scientific  education,  however  full 
and  extensive,  can  never  satisfy  her  loftier  acquirements,  nor  the  aspira- 
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tions  of  an  immortal  soul.  It  is  not,  then,  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
labours  to  exalt  education  by  associating  with  it  religion,  any  narrowness  of 
views  should  be  imputed.  It  is  to  its  adversaries  such  a  reproach  more 
appropriately  belongs.  Numbers  who  are  loudest  in  their  praise  of  educa 
tion  confine  it  to  its  influence  on  society  alone.  We  extend  it  to  the 
interests  of  an  imperishable  soul  ;  they  lend  it  to  the  fleeting  existence  of 
time — we  connect  it  with  eternity — they  look  only  to  man's  brief  course 
on  earth,  and  we  to  the  same  earthly  career  as  exercising  the  most  favour 
able  or  disastrous  influence  on  his  prospects  of  gaining  heaven.  What 
then  is  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  system  of  education  ?  The 
mere  secular  one  of  the  modern  Materialists,  or  the  moral  and  religious  as 
well  as  scientific  one  of  the  Catholic  Church — we  leave  to  the  decision  of 
the  dispassionate  and  impartial.  Far  from  finding  in  the  development  of 
the  laws  of  the  material  world  any  reason  from  deviating  from  the  path 
which  she  has  hitherto  pursued  in  the  education  of  her  children,  the 
Catholic  Church  beholds  but  fresh  manifestations  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
spiritual  principle,  and  fresh  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
man's  spiritual  destination.  Who  that  could  seriously  contemplate  those 
modern  prodigies  of  art,  of  which  the  realities  surpass  the  boldest  imagin 
ings  of  fiction,  could  ever  bring  himself  to  believe  that  those  who  mastered 
obstacles  hitherto  deemed  unconquerable,  could  perish  with  the  natural 
elements  which  they  so  entirely  subdued?  Who  could  seriously  believe 
that  the  vigorous  spirit  which  hung  without  substructions  those  vaulted 
roads  more  wondrous  in  their  materials  than  the  roads  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  through  which  vehicles  more  huge  and  lengthy  than  the 
caravans  of  old  are  projected  with  the  velocity  of  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
could  be  other  than  immortal? 

The  religious  element  alone  is  wanting  to  complete  and  perfect  the  edu 
cation  of  such  men,  to  guide  them  as  well  as  the  more  lowly  masses  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goal  for  which  they  were  created.  To  all  such  who  are 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  investigations  of  nature,  and  but  little  solicitous 
about  their  salvation,  the  Church  addresses  herself :  "  As  you  have  explored 
with  such  diligence,  and  applied  with  such  success,  the  laws  that  have  been 
framed  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  being,  why  not  with  a  constant 
perseverance  ascertain  and  reduce  to  practice  those  higher  and  holier  laws 
of  the  same  Creator,  by  which  He  has  ordained  to  save  your  immortal 
souls  ?  As  you  contribute  to  smooth  man's  brief  passage  through  life,  by 
removing  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way,  through  the  means  of  stupen 
dous  contrivances  hitherto  unknown,  why  not  exhibit  similar  solicitude  in 
determining  the  path  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  level  the  mountains  and  fill  up  the  valleys  that  have  rendered  it 
so  uneven  and  so  difficult  to  be  trodden  ?  Why  make  such  ample  and 
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superfluous  provision  for  the  pilgrim  of  an  hour,  and  discard  all  solicitude 
for  the  citizen  of  an  eternal  kingdom  ?  or  why  fit  up  with  such  sumptuous 
and  elaborate  embellishments  the  shepherd's  tent  that  is  pitched  to-day, 
only  to  be  shifted  to-morrow  on  the  moving  sand  of  the  desert,  and  forget 
the  permanent  city  not  built  with  mortal  hands,  and  lighted  by  the  glory 
of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for  our  redemption  ?  How  applicable  to  those 
noble  minds,  the  deluded  worshippers  of  a  mere  material  world,  the  words 
by  which  the  holy  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  directed  to  its  proper 
object,  the  erring  ambition  of  the  young  and  generous  Xavier.  Having 
long  sought  to  enlist  the  youth  in  the  service  of  religion,  he  found  him  full 
of  those  dreams  of  honours,  of  worldly  eminence  and  of  fame,  with  which 
high  family  claims  and  higher  personal  endowments,  had  dazzled  him — 
instead  of  warping  the  goodly  shoot,  the  Saint  only  laboured  to  direct  its 
aspiring  tendency,  and  sympathizing  in  the  magnificent  ^anticipations  of  a 
mind  that  regularly  sought  distinction  and  renown,  he  asked,  Why  waste 
your  fancy  and  your  energies  on  transient  trifles  which  may  never  be  reali 
zed,  and  not  at  once  aspire  to  the  conquest  of  that  heavenly  kingdom 
which  Christ  has  prepared  for  His  followers,  unalterable  in  its  happiness 
and  eternal  in  its  duration  : 

Of  this  eternal  kingdom,  which,  as  our  Saviour  mentions  in  my  text, 
the  Catholic  Church  never  loses  sight  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
She  never  ceases  to  inculcate,  and  particularly  while  their  young  minds  are 
yet  soft  and  impressible — "  What  profiteth  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  They  are  destined  for  different  occupations 
in  life  ;  some  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  others  for  the  learned  professions, 
of  which  it  is  their  duty  to  learn  the  qualifications  in  order  that  they  may 
competently  fill  the  post  that  is  assigned  them.  But  though  called  to  fill 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  this  is  not  their  ultimate  destination,  and  its  func 
tions,  however  important,  must  ever  be  subordinate  to  the  attainment  of 
that  eternal  happiness  for  which  they  were  created,  whence  it  follows 
that  it  becomes  the  paramount  duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their 
education  to  furnish  them  amply  with  the  means  best  fitted  to  enable  them 
secure  the  ogreat  end  of  their  existence.  From  this  incontestible  position, 
of  salvation  being  the  end — the  sole  necessary  end  of  man — it  must  be  an 
obvious  consequence  that  religion  becomes  not  only  a  co-ordinate,  but  the 
principle  element  in  his  education.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  reason 
cannot  refuse  to  draw.  It  is  founded  on  the  eternal  and  necessary  subor 
dination  of  the  lesser  to  the  greater  interests,  of  the  lighter  to  the  weightier 
obligations.  Now,  to  devote  almost  the  entire  time  of  youth,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  week  or  month,  to  qualify  one  for  offices  or  in 
terests  of  which  there  will  be  no  trace  in  a  few  years,  and  to  snatch  only 
a  stealthy  hour  or  two  to  give  them  to  those  interests  which  will  endure 
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for  ever,  in  the  awful  alternative  of  supreme  blessedness  or  supreme 
misery,  is  a  total  subversion  of  the  laws  of  just  proportions.  Behold  then, 
the  active  principle  which  renders  education  in  the  Catholic  Church  neces 
sarily  religious,  without  being  divested  of  any  of  those  attributes  that 
are  necessary  for  the  secular  and  subordinate  relations  of  man.  But  it 
happens,  by  a  strange  reversal  in  the  moral  order,  that  the  social  or  secular 
education  is  placed  in  a  paramount  position  which  it  should  not  occupy 
by  those  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  always  choosing  the  mental  culture  that  is  regulated  by  reli 
gion,  on  the  same  principle  by  which  we  are  guided  in  preferring  the  inte 
rests  of  eternity  before  those  of  the  world  and  of  time.  ,  By  this  supremacy 
of  the  religious  principle  over  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  it 
will  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  advocating  the  employment  of  the  young 
in  the  continued  recital  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  or,  valuable  as  it  may 
be,  in  the  perpetual  perusal  of  the  inspired  volume.  No,  it  was  not  thus 
the  principle  of  religious  education  was  understood  in  those  times  exclu 
sively  Catholic,  when  from  the  Schools  and  Universities  of  the  Catholic 
Church  went  forth  men,  the  lights,  not  only  of  their  own,  but  also  of 
other  times,  to  whom  every  useful  art  was  indebted  for  its  cultivation,  and 
every  science  for  the  enlargement  of  its  boundary.  Men  whose  skill  and 
enterprise  conquered  opposing  oceans  in  exploring  the  opposite  hemi 
spheres,  letting  in  the  light  of  science,  of  civilization,  and  of  religion,  on 
nations  that  lay  buried  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  enriching 
other  countries  to  the  end  of  time  with  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries. 
Whilst  engaged  in  their  scientific  achievements,  religion  was  the  guide  of 
their  steps,  and  the  goal  for  which  they  panted,  and  the  humble  monks 
who  first  taught  mankind  to  cement  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  to  fashion 
them  into  polished  and  shining  mirrors,  by  which  not  only  the  distant  and 
hidden  planets  were  brought  within  the  range  of  the  human  eye,  but  even 
their  interior  thrown  open  to  the  gaze  of  mortals — those  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  so  far  from  aspiring  to  fame  as  their  reward,  tell  us  that  the 
greatest  incentive  to  their  labour  was  that  they  might  enable  ecclesiastics, 
when  sight  was  dim  and  feeble  from  old  age,  to  recite  the  divine  office  and 
continue  to  intone  with  their  living  voice  the  divine  praises  of  which  the 
stars  themselves  are  but  the  mute  heralds,  proclaiming  His  glory  through 
the  splendour  of  the  firmament.  When,  therefore,  we  insist  on  a  religious 
education,  we  mean  that  it  should  still  continue  to  hold  in  every  school 
and  college  that  sacred  influence  to  which  it  is  entitled  from  its  divine 
origin.  Far  from  permitting  it  to  be  cast  aside,  or  doomed  to  some  ob 
scure  hiding-place  in  the  back-ground,  to  which  its  worshippers  may  be 
allowed  to  pay  stealthy  visits,  religion  is  to  be  seen  enthroned  in  every 
place  of  education,  and  all  the  subordinate  sciences  doing  homage  to  her 
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whose  mission  is  from  heaven.  Whilst  the  halls  are  to  be  hung  with  by 
portraits  of  those  eminent  men  who  illustrated  the  laws  of  the  land  with 
their  commentaries,  the  young  student  is  not  to  look  in  vain  for  the  por 
traits  of  those  who  exemplified  by  their  precepts  and  practice  the  laws 
which  our  Divine  Redeemer  promulgated  from  the  mountain.  Whilst  the 
young  candidate  for  eloquence  fixes  his  attention  on  the  bust  of  the  Athe 
nian  orator,  meditating  on  the  energy  with  which  he  surmounted  every 
obstacle  to  eminence  and  to  fame,  he  must  have  equal  access  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  still  sublimer  orator  addressing  the  auditory  of  the 
same  Athenian  city,  persuading  them  by  his  impassioned  eloquence  to 
give  to  Christ  the  honour  which  they  gave  to  their  unknown  God.  And 
whilst  he  learns  his  military  exercises,  find  with  the  bust  or  portrait  of 
some  Roman  or  British  conqueror,  the  former  spreading  devastation  through 
your  ancient  province,  and  the  latter  making  the  distant  regions  of  India 
to  mourn  through  his  rapacity,  should  not  the  student  have  the  opportu 
nity  of  contemplating,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  hall,  the  visits  of 
other  conquerors  of  a  different  type  ;  those,  for  example,  of  a  St.  Augus 
tine  planting  the  cross  in  Canterbury,  when  the  altars  streamed  with  the 
blood  of  young  victims  ;  or  of  a  St.  Xavier  stretching  the  conquest  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  regions  of  India,  without  sullying  his  trophies  with  the 
blood  or  the  tears  of  the  native  population. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  popular  refinements  of  any  country,  or 
its  extraordinary  advances  in  civilisation,  render  it  less  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  predominance  of  religion  in  its  colleges  and  schools.  In  no  state  of 
society  should  education  be  placed  beyond  its  tutelage  ;  but  where  its 
vigilance  is  more  particularly  required,  is  when  wealth  increases  the  violence 
of  the  passions,  and  where  luxury  spreads  around  the  contagion  of  de 
praved  example.  An  artificial  refinement  of  manners  is  no  index  whatever 
of  innocence,  and  the  examples  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  unquestionably  show  how  frequent  the  alliance  between  vice  and 
science,  between  a  high  state  of  civilisation  and  the  most  humiliating  cor 
ruption.  The  intellects  of  the  former,  now  soaring  to  the  heavens  and 
measuring  the  celestial  bodies  in  their  orbits,  were  the  next  moment 
bowed  down  in  shameful  adoration  to  the  vilest  weeds  of  their  garden,  or 
the  most  loathsome  and  noxious  reptiles  of  their  rivers.  Of  the  Greeks, 
some  of  the  maxims  of  their  profoundest  sages  were  such  as  St.  Paul 
forbids  us  to  utter,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  most  enlightened,  I  cannot 
better  describe  than  in  the  terrible  picture  which  the  same  Apostle  draws 
of  them  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  "  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to 
the  desires  of  their  heart  to  uncleanness,  to  dishonour  their  bodies  among 
themselves,  ...  to  shameful  affections,  delivering  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
sense,  to  do  the  things  which  are  not  convenient,  being  filled  with  all  ini- 
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quity,  malice,  fornication,  covetousness,  wickedness,  full  of  envy,  murder, 
contentious  deceit,  malignity,  whisperers,  and  without  mercy."  It  were 
well  if  this  appalling  picture  were  only  applicable  to  those  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  on  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  shone. 
A  similar  corruption  keeps  pace  in  modern  times  with  the  progress  of  arts 
and  science  among  all  peoples  whose  morals  are  not  controlled  by  strong 
religious  convictions,  and  protected  by  the  fences  of  strict  religious  dis 
cipline.  Man  is  prone  to  evil  from  his  youth,  says  the  inspired  writing  ; 
and  to  curb  the  growing  propensity  to  vice  by  training  him  to  the  discip 
line  of  virtue  becomes  no  less  than  the  infusion  of  knowledge  an  essential 
part  of  his  education.  Where  virtue,  then,  is  not  inculcated  by  principle  and 
enforced  by  example — where  the  early  buddings  of  vice  are  not  nipped  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  there  the  young  cannot  be  placed  with  safety  to 
society  or  to  themselves,  much  less  should  they  be  suffered  to  be  trained 
where  the  shoots  of  vice  grow  and  spread  with  a  rank  luxuriance.  But 
where  there  are  unsound  notions  of  faith  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
decay  of  morality,  and  hence,  for  the  protection  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
the  young  heirs  of  God's  kingdom  should  be  kept  aloof  from  all  schools 
whereby  contact  with  error  and  bad  practices,  their  faith  might  be  tainted 
and  their  innocence  destroyed. 

Our  Redeemer  assures  us  that  a  bad  tree  does  not  produce  good  fruit, 
nor  do  men  gather  figs  from  thorns.  Now,  as  faith  is  the  vigorous  prin 
ciple  that  produces  the  abundant  fruit  of  virtue  and  good  works,  it  must 
be  expected  that  if  this  prolific  root  is  once  decayed,  instead  of  the  produce 
of  good  works,  missionaries  of  eternal  life,  nought  is  to  be  found  but 
licentiousness  and  corruption.  In  guarding,  therefore,  against  the  dangers 
of  a  mixed  education,  Catholics  are  only  following  up  the  principle  of 
maintaining  in  all  their  soundness  the  faith  and  innocence  of  their  chil 
dren.  Though  destined  for  a  heavenly  kingdom,  its  young  heirs  have 
certain  laws  to  comply  with,  and  certain  obstacles  to  encounter  and  subdue, 
before  they  can  attain  the  end  of  their  creation.  Those  laws  are  the 
Commandments  of  God,  fully  revealed  and  more  fixed  and  infallible  for 
the  moral  guidance  of  the  soul  than  are  the  physical  laws  of  nature  for 
regulating  material  bodies  ;  and  those  laws  of  the  commandments  are  again 
obstructed  by  sinful  passions,  thus  described  by  St.  Paul :  "  Now  the 
works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  fornication,  uncleanness,  im 
modesty,  luxury,  enmities,  contentions,  emulations,  wrath,  quarrels,  dis 
sensions,  sects,  envy,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  the  like." 
Behold,  then,  the  position  of  the  child  when  first  taken  out  of  the  domestic 
temple  in  which  his  innocence  was  enthroned.  He  is  fully  impressed  with 
his  high,  but  arduous  destiny ;  and  while  he  has  the  laws  of  God  for  his 
shield  in  the  spiritual  combat  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage,  he  finds 
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himself  encompassed  by  a  host  of  sinful  passions  and  desires,  threatening 
to  deprive  him  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  for  which  he  is  destined.  Could 
it  be  said  that  parents  would  sufficiently  discharge  their  duty  towards  their 
helpless  child,  who  should  weaken  his  protection  and  strengthen  the  furious 
enemies  by  which  he  is  to  be  assailed.  Yet  such  would  be  their  conduct  were 
they  to  abandon  him  to  one  of  those  mixed  or  promiscuous  schools,  where 
the  laws  of  God  are  generally  unheeded,  and  the  worst  propensities  and 
passions  are  strengthened  by  indulgence.  You  believe  your  child  was 
destined  for  a  heavenly  kingdom.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  which  the  observance  is  to  secure  his  safe  passage,  as  well  as  with  the 
dangers  that  threaten  to  engulph  him  beneath,  and  yet  with  this  know 
ledge  you  place  him  in  a  position  where  the  ordinary  means  of  safety  are 
rendered  powlerless  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  those  dangers.  You 
send  him  to  a  college  from  which  the  majestic  form  of  religion  is  syste 
matically  excluded,  and  where  immodesty,  uncleanness,  dissensions, 
quarrels,  sects,  and  the  other  deeds  of  the  flesh,  recounted  by  St.  Paul, 
unawed  by  the  repressing  authority  of  faith,  riot  in  unbounded  lawlessness, 
denouncing  truth  like  material  forces,  from  the  system  being  gathered 
together  and  worked  into  a  fermented  state  from  the  leaven  of  the  most 
impure  errors.  The  cruelty  of  parents  who  would  thus  send  their  offspring, 
as  yet  but  helpless  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  their  position,  would 
be  aptly  typified  by  those  parents  who  sacrifice  their  children  to  sangui 
nary  deities,  and  looked  on  unmoved  or  rejoicing  at  their  torments.  Is  it 
thus  you  would  educate  your  son  for  military  service,  destined  to  be  con 
tinually  engaged  against  the  enemies  of  his  country?  Who  ever  heard  of 
faithful  and  valiant  soldiers  being  sent  to  be  associated  with  the  very 
enemies  they  would  have  afterwards  to  subdue.  Now  we  are  told  by  Job 
that  the  life  of  man  is  a  warfare  upon  earth,  and  of  this  warfare  unques 
tionably  the  hottest  stage  is  that  of  youth,  when  he  is  assailed  by  a  simul 
taneous  confederacy  of  lawless  passions  and  desires.  And  yet,  it  is  in 
that  awful  crisis,  that  period  on  which  may  hang  his  triumph  or  defeat, 
you  withdraw  from  him  all  the  aids  of  religion,  and  abandon  him  to  the 
fury  of  his  enemies.  It  is  high  time  to  discard  this  gross  delusion  regard 
ing  the  education  of  youth,  which  makes  paternal  cruelty  or  neglect  to  be 
mistaken  for  paternal  care.  It  is  not  mere  science  the  Catholic  youth  is 
to  learn  at  school,  he  is  also  to  learn  to  practise  virtue.  It  is  in  vain,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  pious  author  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  that  he  should 
discourse  learnedly  about  the  Trinity,  whilst  he  should  be  indifferent  about 
offending  the  Trinity  by  his  transgressions.  His  education  is  not  a  mere 
lesson  to  be  retained  by  memory,  it  is  likewise  a  discipline,  a  work,  a 
labour,  a  succession  of  acts  of  self-denial,  by  which  a  stubborn  and  head 
strong  will  is  to  be  mastered  and  subdued,  such  is  the  idea  of  true  education 
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cherished  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  which  the  fashionable  votaries 
of  the  world  are  perfect  strangers  ;  an  education  which,  like  the  wrestling 
in  the  ancient  games,  requires  self-denial  as  the  first  requisite  in  the  com 
batants,  and  sustains  them  in  the  contest,  not  with  the  hope  of  a  laurel 
chaplet,  liable  to  wither,  but  with  the  prospect  of  a  magnificent  kingdom 
to  be  won,  not  by  ease  and  indolence,  but  by  toil  and  valour  ;  our  Saviour 
Himself  saying,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
bear  it  away." 

That  any  surprise  should  be  felt  at  the  inflexibility  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  this  important  point,  of  a  perfectly  religious  and  Catholic  edu 
cation,  is  an  evident  proof  of  a  decay  and  degeneracy  of  faith  in  the  present 
age  below  the  standard  of  former  times.  No  matter  be  they  Catholics  or 
be  they  Protestants  who  advocate  this  principle  or  practice  of  mixed  educa 
tion  distructive  alike  of  faith  and  morality,  they  advocate  an  experiment  which 
the  Catholics  and  sectaries  of  former  ages  would  have  repudiated.  While 
those  sectaries  were  cut  off  from  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  ground  of 
errors  on  some  few  points  of  faith  or  discipline,  they  held  at  the  same 
time  sound  opinions  on  other  points  of  doctrine.  As  long  as  they  held 
those  sound  opinions  they  were  generally  as  tenacious  of  their  peculiar 
systems  as  the  Catholics  themselves,  nor  did  they  ever  dream  of  the 
anomalous  junction  of  discordant  bodies  attempted  to  be  found  under  the 
specious  name  of  a  common  Christianity.  No,  it  was  only  when  every 
child  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  assailed  by  the  fresh  succession  of  insur 
gents  whom  the  spirit  of  error  had  sent  forth,  and  the  most  sacred  mys 
teries  were  not  spared  by  their  audacious  blasphemy,  that  they  bethought 
themselves  of  the  unhallowed  league  of  all  nations  combined  together 
under  the  banners  of  a  mixed  and  pernicious  education.  That  those  who 
set  no  value  on  any  Christian  doctrine,  should  adopt  this  system,  is  not 
surprising.  But  it  is  melancholy  that  some,  to  whom  religion  is  still  dear, 
do  not  tremble  at  the  consequences  to  which  such  prromiscuous  training 
inevitably  leads.  But  above  all,  Protestants,  in  order  to  be  consistent, 
should  not  be  parties  to  this  system  of  a  confused  teaching.  If  the  dis 
tinctions  of  faith  be  of  so  little  importance  that  the  amalgamation  of  all 
creeds  be  desirable,  why  trouble  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  break  the  most  sacred  ties  of  domestic  affection,  in  separating 
from  the  Catholic  Church  in  which  they  were  reared.  Then  all  were  of 
one  fold,  as  members  of  the  same  family,  lisping  the  same  faith,  and 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  charity,  when  this  harmonious  body  was 
rent  asunder  from  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  purity  of  sound  doctrine.  How 
then  can  it  be  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  advocated  this  great 
scheme  would  now  be  parties  to  the  previous  principle  of  blending  truth  and 
error,  and  thus  throw  discredit  on  the  first  authors  of  this  separation.  If 
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then  they  rushed  out  of  the  Church  with  such  eagerness,  on  account  of  its 
fancied  or  pretended  errors,  is  it  not  strange  that  any  rigorous  Protestant 
should  not  now  dread  a  contact  with  those  schools  and  universities  in 
which  errors  are  propagated,  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  Chris 
tianity.  It  only  shows  how  far  the  best  and  most  religious  and  conscien 
tious  have  been  drifted  away  by  the  tide  of  error  since  that  period.  Better 
far  for  the  interests  of  society  and  religion  that  separate  training,  however 
erroneous  some  might  be,  should  be  kept  up,  preserving  at  the  same  time 
a  religious  sincerity,  a  hopeful  symptom  of  returning  to  the  truth,  than  that 
by  a  deadly  alliance  between  errors  of  every  kind — truth,  and  virtue,  and 
discipline— and,  in  a  word,  the  Church  of  God,  should  be  laid  prostrate 
under  the  ruthless  dominion  of  mere  secular  and  material  instruction, 
generally  exercised  by  those  to  whom  any  dogmatical  instruction  is 
obnoxious. 

Leave,  then,  to  the  professors  of  infidelity  and  licentiousness,  as  well  as 
to  mistaken  statesmen,  who  know  not  what  they  are  doing,  the  advocacy 
of  so  fatal  a  practice  ;  let  them,  under  the  specious  name  of  a  hollow 
liberality,  extinguish  in  the  hearts  of  youth  the  principle  of  charity  ;  let 
them,  under  the  pretence  of  smothering  the  asperities  of  religious  preju 
dice,  as  it  is  called,  rub  out  every  prominence  of  religious  distinction,  until 
society  presents  one  smooth,  and  cold,  and  polished  surface,  out  of  which 
all  heat  is  gone,  and  in  which  you  look  in  vain  for  any  religious  landmark 
that  would  distinguish  it  from  paganism  ;  and  when  this  process  of  assimi 
lation  shall  have  been  effected  to  the  ruin  of  all  dogma,  then  they  may 
exhibit  the  triumph  of  their  unhallowed  labours,  in  such  frightful  convul 
sions  as  recently  prostrated  society  and  order  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Nor  shall  such  disastrous  effects  be  arrested,  until  religion  is  restored  to 
that  supremacy  from  which  it  has  been  unseated  in  the  important  con 
cerns  of  education.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  should  address  her  lessons 
to  the  matured,  but  perhaps  hardened  and  inaccessible,  intellect  of  the  men 
in  the  Church,  she  must  have  access  to  the  more  flexible  mind  of  youth 
in  the  schoolroom,  whilst  it  can  be  easily  moulded  to  the  fairest  form 
through  the  early  impression  of  sound  doctrine,  and  imbued  with  the  sweet 
odour  of  piety,  which  it  will  retain  through  life.  Too  long  has  society 
suffered  from  those  experiments  that  would  analyze  and  divide  the  depart 
ments  of  education,  assigning  the  larger  portion  to  mere  material  influences, 
and  leaving  an  inconsiderable  part  under  spiritual  control. 

Too  long  have  the  best  interests  of  mankind  been  suffering  from  the 
persevering  importunity  of  the  secular  power  to  subject  the  young  ones 
to  this  educational  dissection,  and  in  its  memorable  demands  to  carry  out 
this  cruel  operation.  We  may  see  realized  the  beautiful  and  instructive 
lessons  of  the  Scripture  story  regarding  the  contest  between  the  real  and 
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pretended  mother  of  the  infant ;  the  State,  like  the  unnatural  and  cruel 
claimant  of  another's  offspring,  loudly  clamouring  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  Solomon  for  the  partition  of  the  child,  whilst  the  Church, 
with  the  bowels  of  an  affection  that  reveals  the  genuine  mother,  wishes 
in  entreating  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  murderous  decree,  and 
thus  convincing  the  world  that  it  is  to  her  by  whom  he  was  regenerated 
in  baptism  into  eternal  life,  the  care  of  the  education  by  which  eternal 
life  was  to  be  secured,  should  be  particularly  entrusted.  Too  long,  how 
ever,  have  her  tender  entreaties  in  favour  of  her  offspring  been  disregarded ; 
and  often  has  she  been  doomed  to  the  affliction  of  witnessing  their  spiri 
tual  death  through  this  process  of  political  dissection — an  affliction 
resembling  that  celebrated  in  this  day's  festival,  by  which  the  Mother 
of  God  was  overwhelmed,  whilst  contemplating  the  sufferings  of  her 
Divine  Son  expiring  on  the  Cross.  The  sword  of  grief,  by  which  the 
soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  then  transfixed,  on  witnessing  the 
tragedy  of  our  Redeemer's  death,  might  be  deemed  an  appropriate  em 
blem  of  the  grief  of  his  chaste  spouse  on  seeing  her  children,  regenerated 
in  the  laver  of  baptism,  the  fruit  of  His  passion,  torn  from  her  tutelary 
care,  and  destroyed  in  the  unnatural  attempt  to  divide  them,  and  to  give 
to  the  world  a  portion  of  that  which  the  Almighty  jealously  proclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  should  be  entirely,  and  exclusively,  and  unreservedly 
His  own. 

The  state  of  Catholic  education  during  a  recent  disastrous  period  forms 
no  rule  for  our  guidance.  During  the  long  interval  to  which  I  refer,  the 
fountains  of  knowledge  were  partially  poisoned  or  partially  choked,  like 
the  wells  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  which  were 
filled  up  with  stones  while  their  descendants  sojourned  in  the  countiy  of 
the  stranger.  On  their  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  they  looked 
for  the  deep  wells  which  they  had  dug,  and  on  finding  them,  laboured  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  draw  forth  thus  clear  and  wholesome  waters. 
It  is  thus  the  faithful  and  their  pastors  are  now  exerting  themselves  to 
remove  the  obstructions  that  rendered  Catholic  education  inaccessible,  and 
to  open  the  fountains  which  in  more  disastrous  times  had  been  closed  up. 
You,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  will  not  fail,  I  am  sure,  to  con 
tribute  effectually  to  this  good  work  of  the  education  of  the  young  ones, 
and  in  proportion  as  those  charities  increase,  to  provide  for  their  further 
accommodation.  When  I  speak  of  your  charity,  I  know  I  speak 
not  without  warrant ;  it  is  identified  with  works  and  monuments  that 
speak  louder  than  any  attestation.  Your  contributions,  rich  and  ex- 
haustless  as  the  generous  hearts  from  which  they  flowed,  were  week 
after  week  wafted  to  our  shores,  and  poured  on  the  bruised  and  bleeding 
members  of  Christ's  body,  here  refreshed  by  the  unction  of  your  bounty, 
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and  then  spreading  abroad  the  sweet  odour  of  your  good  works,  and  of 
their  gratitude.  But  other  sadder  and  more  inconsolable  monuments 
tell  the  charity  of  this  place,  in  which  so  many  of  its  pastors  laid  down 
their  lives,  martyrs  of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  to  the  desolate.  Any  fur 
ther  entreaties  to  such  a  people  would  be  superfluous  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  be  all  anxious  to  secure  the  prayers  of  the  poor  who, 
in  the  strong  language  of  an  ancient  father,  are  called  the  patrons  of 
souls,  and  especially  of  the  poor  little  innocents  who,  refreshed  by  your 
bounty,  will  be  the  friends  through  whom  you  may  be  received  into  eternal 
tabernacles.  Amen. 


APPENDIX  B, 


SERMON  OF  THE  MOST  REV.  DR.  MACEVILLY, 

Delivered   in  the  Pro-Cathedral,   Galway,   on  the  Doctrine  of   Papal 
Infallibility.* 

His  Lordship  commenced  by  saying  that,  before  imparting  the  Papal 
Benediction,  he  had  resolved  on  addressing  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  at  which  he  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  as 
sisting,  He  knew  he  would  be  only  gratifying  their  truly  Catholic  feelings 
by  a  detailed  and  minute  description,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  of  that  magnifi 
cent  assemblage  of  nearly  900  bishops  gathered  together  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  at  the  command  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  clearly  placing 
before  our  eyes  in  the  boldest  relief  the  unity  and  universality  of  God's 
Church.  While  differing  in  everything  else,  this  vast  assemblage  agreed 
in  one  thing — in  professing  the  same  faith,  without  the  least  shadow  of 
change  or  variation,  in  the  same  unchangeable  and  divinely  instituted  form 
of  worship,  and  in  their  subjection,  as  members  of  the  same  fold,  to  the 
Supreme  Pastor,  divinely  appointed  to  rule,  to  feed,  and  to  govern  them — 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  One  could  hardly  view  that  magnificent 
assemblage,  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  ever  witnessed  even  by  Rome 
herself,  without  being  forcibly  reminded  of  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah, 
"  Arise  and  be  enlightened,  O  Jerusalem,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee ;  lift  up  thine  eyes  around  about  and 
see  :  all  these  are  gathered  together  ;  they  are  come  to  thee ;  thy  sons  shall 
come  from  afar,  and  thy  daughters  shall  rise  up  by  thy  side  ;  the  multitnde 
of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Madian  and  Epha."  Or 
rather,  on  viewing  this  grand  spectacle,  one  could  not  help  calling  to  mind 
the  words  of  Balaam,  on  the  occasion  when  called  upon  to  curse  the  people 
of  God,  he  was  forced  to  bless  them  ;  and,  looking  down  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Phogor,  and  beholding  the  tents  of  Israel  stretched  before  him 
in  the  valley,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful  thy  Tabernacles,  O  Jacob, 
and  thy  tents,  O  Israel."  But  although  anxious  to  dwell  on  this  subject, 
*  Galway  Vindicator,  aoth  August,  1879. 
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his  Lordship  remarked  that,  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  densely  crowded 
church,  it  would  be  utterly  unreasonable  to  detain  them  long.  Hence  he 
thought  it  not  amiss  to  confine  the  few  observations  he  was  about  offering 
them  to  the  great  subject  of  the  Council  in  its  past  session— viz.,  the 
Dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  which,  for  the  last  few  months,  would  seem 
to  have  set  "  all  hell  in  an  uproar,"  and  regarding  which  so  much  miscon 
ception  and  ignorance  exists,  even  among  some  Catholics  from  whom  much 
more  might  have  been  expected.  He  said  that  so  far  as  the  people  of 
Galway  and  the  other  districts  confided  to  his  charge  were  concerned,  he 
felt  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  this  Dogmatic  Definition  emanating 
from  God's  Infallible  Church,  and  by  the  very  fact  promulgated  to  the 
universe,  and  without  further  promulgation  binding  on  every  Christian. 
Regarding  this  definition,  his  Lordship  observed,  either  as  to  its  opportune- 
ness  or  objective  verity,  now  that  it  has  passed,  it  would  be  as  criminal  in 
a  Catholic  to  entertain  a  shadow  of  doubt,  as  it  would  be  to  doubt  the 
real  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  or  the  mystery  of  His  Incarna 
tion,  His  descent  on  earth  to  assume  human  flesh  in  the  chaste  womb  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Galway,  with 
whose  firm  and  enlightened  faith  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  he  ventured 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  he  wished  to  furnish  them  with  some  princi 
ple  of  reply,  so  as  to  be  "  always  ready  to  satisfy  every  one  who  would  ask 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  but  with  modesty  and  fear,  having  a 
good  conscience,  that  they  may  put  to  shame  those  who  falsely  accuse  their 
good  conversation  in  Christ." 

In  order  then  to  furnish  them  with  some  principles  of  reply,  so  as  to 
demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  their  faith,  and  remove,  as  far  as  possi 
ble,  the  ignorance  and  misconception  existing  on  this  subject,  he  deemed 
it  right  to  explain  what  this  so  much  talked  of  Dogma  of  Infallibility 
meant,  which  would  be  best  done  by  showing  first,  what  it  is  not,  and 
secondly,  what  it  is.  First,  it  does  not  imply  by  any  means,  that  in  his 
capacity  of  private  Doctor,  as  a  writer,  or  as  addressing  a  congregation  and 
even  pi  caching  on  doctrinal  points,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  may  not  either 
in  the  books  he  writes,  or  the  sermon  he  preaches,  utter  unsound  and 
erroneous  doctrines.  We  may  regard  it  as  morally  certain,  that,  even  in 
this  capacity,  he  never  will  enunciate,  as  he  never  has  actually  enunciated, 
anything  wrong ;  but  he  may  do  so,  so  far  as  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility  is 
concerned,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  he  will  not.  Secondly,  this 
Dogma  is  not  to  be  confounded  by  any  means  with  impeccability,  so  as  to 
convey  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  may  not  commit  sin,  and  yield  to  human 
infirmity,  with  which  he  is  surrounded  as  well  as  others.  No  promise  of  ex 
emption  from  sin  was  ever  made  to  St.  Peter  or  his  successors,  nor  did  it  ever 
enter  the  head  of  any  Catholic  to  claim  such  exemption  for  them.  At  the 
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same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  have  almost 
all  shed  a  lustre  on  God's  Church  by  their  superior  learning  and  sanctity  ; 
and,  at  all  times,  rising  above  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  their  time, 
have  proved  themselves  the  great  bulwarks  of  religion  and  society  through 
out  the  universe  ;  and  it  is  to  us  a  source  of  special  thankfulness  that  on 
that  vast  catalogues  of  sainted  heroes,  none  has  appeared  whose  Pontifi 
cate  has  been  more  fruitful  in  blessings  to  religion  and  society,  or  whose 
personal  exalted  virtues,  whose  unshaken  firmness,  combined  with  meek 
ness  in  suffering  for  justice  sake,  more  endear  him  to  us  than  the  great 
Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  now  happily  reigning,  for  whom  we  fervently  pray  :  may 
he  long  live  to  guide  the  Church  and  witness  the  conversion  of  the  wicked 
men  who,  after  robbing  him  of  his  dominions,  would  basely  fain  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  If,  from  time  to  time,  a  Pope  may 
have  appeared,  who  may  have  proved  forgetful  of  his  exalted  trust,  it  only 
furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  superintending  providence  of  God,  who 
never  permitted  any  such  man  to  propound  publicly,  as  Head  and  Teacher 
of  the  Church,  any  doctrinal  error,  and  raised  up  at  the  very  time  great 
saints  throughout  the  Church,  who  shone  forth  as  shining  lights  to  point 
by  word  and  example  the  way  to  heaven.  On  this  subject,  however,  his 
Lordship  remarked,  that  he  would  not  insult  their  intellects  by  cautioning 
them  against  the  stupid  and  silly  fabrications  regarding  the  lives  of  some 
Popes,  which  have  been  industriously  circulated  by  wicked  hirelings,  whose 
profession  it  is  to  blaspheme  what  they  understand  not,  Thirdly,  this 
Dogma  of  Infallibility  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  power  of  deposing 
temporal  rulers  and  absolving  their  subjects  from  due  allegiance.  Upon 
the  origin  or  exercise  of  this  alleged  power,  his  Lordship  said  he  would 
raise  no  question  at  present,  as  it  was  beside  the  point.  If  such  power  had 
been  exercised,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Pope  independently  of 
any  other  claim,  had  exercised  it,  in  virtue  of  the  international  laws  of 
Christendom  at  the  time,  and  with  the  concession  of  Christian  princes  them 
selves  ?  and  that  when  these  princes  infringed  on  the  contract  entered  into, 
they,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the 
stipulated  penalties  of  such  infringement.  But  whatever  may  be  said,  either 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  Pontiff  to  such  power  or  of  its  actual  exercise,  we 
can  freely  admit  that  the  Pontiff  may  even  exceed  bounds,  and  sin  and  act 
unjustly  in  its  exercise,  without  in  the  slightest  trenching  on  the  truth  of 
the  denned  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility.  If  to-morrow — to  make  an  absurd 
hypothesis — the  reigning  Pontiff  were  to  issue  a  mandate,  calling  on  us  to 
take  up  arms  against  our  lawful  sovereign,  we  would  just  act  as  we  would 
in  the  equally  absurd  hypothesis — viz.,  that  he  told  us  to  rob  or  steal.  The 
obedience  which  we  shall  cheerfully  exhibit,  does  not  bind  us  to  any  such 
absurd  course  of  action. 
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Having  shown  you  what  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility  is  not,  you  will 
naturally  ask  me  what  it  is.  I  shall  read  for  you  the  conclusion  of  the 
dogmatic  constitution,  in  which  the  definition  is  thus  expressed: — "We, 
therefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  tradition,  which  dates  from  the  commence 
ment  of  Christianity,  for  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  for  the  exaltation 
of  the  Catholic  religion  .  .  .  teach  and  define,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Sacred  Council— as  a  dogma  Divinely  revealed — that  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
when  he  speaks  ex  Cathedra — that  is  to  say,  when  discharging  the  func 
tions  of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all  the  faithful  by  virtue  of  his  Apostolic 
authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  of  Faith  and  Morals  to  be  held  by  the  Uni 
versal  Church,  fully  enjoys,  by  the  Divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in 
blessed  Peter,  the  same  Infallibility  our  Redeemer  intended  His  Church 
should  be  endowed  with  when  defining  anything  concerning  Faith  and 
Morals ;  and  that,  consequently,  such  definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are 
irreformable,  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  Church.  If  anyone  should 
presume  (which  may  God  forbid)  to  contradict  this  our  definition,  let  him 
be  anathema."  You  see  then  precisely  what  every  Catholic  is  bound  to 
believe  under  pain  of  incurring  the  formal  guilt  of  heresy  and  of  exclusion 
from  the  Church.  It  is  simply  this — that  whenever  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
as  head  of  the  Church,  and  as  supreme  Pastor  and  Teacher,  "defines" 
or  clearly  declares  any  point  of  doctrine  to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church, 
as  contained  in  the  deposit  of  revelation  left  by  God  to  His  Church,  or 
opposed  to  the  same  ;  in  other  words,  whenever  he  teaches  the  universal 
Church  the  Faith  of  Christ,  he  cannot  go  astray ;  not  in  virtue  of  any 
power  inherent  in  himself  ;  but,  by  virtue  of  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  the 
gratuitous  gift  of  God  attached  to  his  sacred  person  and  office.  Hence,  it 
is  not  to  any  new  revelation  made  to  him  this  gift  of  inerrancy  is  owing. 
He  can  only  define  and  clearly  set  forth  to  be  believed  what  is  already 
revealed.  Neither  is  this  gift  necessarily  connected  with  personal  sanctity. 
It  is  a  gratuitous  gift  not  to  be  confounded  with  sanctifying  grace.  This 
gift  of  Infallibility  is  given  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  not  of  the  in 
dividual  favoured  with  it.  It  is  no  more  attached  to  personal  sanctity  than 
was  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  miracles  in  those  regarding  whom  our  Lord 
declares  He  knows  them  not,  or  the  gift  of  teaching  true  doctrine  in  those 
who  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses,  whose  morals  and  system  of  life  and  private 
tenets  were  to  be  shunned  as  a  corrupting  "  leaven  ;"  while  their  doctrine 
in  their  official  capacity,  propounding  the  Law  of  Moses,  was  to  be  firmly 
adhered  to. 

His  Lordship,  after  passing  over  several  texts  of  the  New  Testament, 
fully  developed  the  text  of  St.  John—"  Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep"- 
in  which  the  duty  of  feeding  the  universal  flock,  lambs  and  sheep,  pastors 
and  people,  was  confided  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  the  correla- 
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tive  obligation  entailed  on  these  to  hear  his  voice  and  obey  his  teaching  ; 
and  he  showed  that  if,  in  discharging  this  duty  of  feeding  the  universal 
flock,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  could  err,  this  error  would  be  attributable  to 
our  Lord  Himself,  who  would  have  enjoined  on  His  Church  the  duty  of 
believing  what  would  be  false.  He  stated  that  this  doctrine  had  been 
always  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  implied  in  all  the  decrees  of  her  Gene 
ral  Councils,  Out  of  the  many,  he  contented  himself  with  quoting  the 
•words  of  the  General  Council  of  Florence,  held  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  uniting  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  In  this  Council  it  was  defined,  as  of  Catholic  faith,  by  the 
united  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  Father  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians,  and  that  full  power  was  given  to  him  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  person  of  Blessed  Peter,  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  governing 
the  universal  Church.  Surely,  if  he  be  the  doctor  and  teacher  of  all  Chris 
tians,  the  Bishops  included,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  entire  Church  of  Christ, 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  our  Lord  would  have  instituted  a  fallible  teacher  over 
disciples  collectively  infallible',  with  whom  He  promised  to  be  all  days  ;  to 
whom  He  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  them  all  truth.  In  such  an 
hypothesis,  the  Church  of  God  would  exhibit  the  hideous  spectacle  of  the 
"  monstrutn  horrendum,  informe,  cui  lumen  adempfum." 

This  doctrine  of  Infallibility,  in  the  sense  now  explained,  had  been  al 
ways  practically  admitted  and  acted  upon  in  the  Church  from  her  very 
commencement.  No  Catholic  ever  called  in  question  the  truth  of  any 
doctrine  emanating  from  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  head  of  the  Church.  No 
Catholic,  worthy  of  the  name,  ever  felt  warranted  in  refusing  the  internal 
assent  of  his  mind  to  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  No 
Catholic  ever  ventured  to  defend  any  proposition  formally  condemned  by  a 
Roman  Pontiff,  either  in  the  order  of  faith  or  morals.  What  else  is  this 
but  practically  acknowledging  his  Infallibility  in  such  matters  ?  For,  if  he 
were  not  infallible,  he  might  err  in  such  doctrinal  teaching  ;  and  it  is 
against  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind  to  believe  with  the  firm 
assent  of  faith  what  possibly  might  be  false.  No  assent  of  faith  could  be 
given  from  such  motives.  Therefore,  I  conclude  from  the  above  undoubted 
facts,  that  the  Infallibility  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  always  practically 
admitted  by  every  Catholic  worthy  of  the  name.  Moreover,  in  every  doc 
trinal  dispute  amongst  the  most  learned  prelates  of  the  Church,  the  matter 
was  always  referred  to  Rome,  and  its  decisions  regarded  as  final,  in  the 
celebrated  words  of  St.  Augustine  :  "  Roma  locuta  est,  causa  finite  est" 
Why  should  the  cause  be  "finally  settled"  by  Rome,  if  Rome — that  is  to 
say,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  were  not  infallible  ?  Was  not  St.  Augustine  in 
his  day  as  competent,  so  far  as  learning  and  sanctity  was  concerned,  to  set 
tle  a  controverted  point  of  doctrine,  as  the  Pontiff,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
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the  Pelagians  was  ultimately  referred,  and  by  whom  it  was  finally  set  at 
rest  ?  Might  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  learned  doctors  who  rose  in  the 
subsequent  ages  of  the  Church  ?  Certainly ;  and  yet  still  all  the  contro 
versies  were  referred  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Why  ?  Simply  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  regarded  as  Infallible ;  nor  would  the  disputants 
in  every  single  case  submit  to  his  decision  on  any  other  supposition. 
Hence,  you  perceive,  nothing  new  was  defined  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Vati 
can.  They  only  more  clearly  expressed  and  formulated  what  had  been 
before  believed  and  acted  upon.  "  But,"  I  hear  someone  say,  "  if  all  this 
be  true,  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  noise  and  excitement  ?  what 
needed  we  a  definition  at  all?"  My  answer  simply  is  this:  considering 
the  actual  state  of  feeling,  the  excitement,  and  almost  universal  uproar  re 
ferred  to,  the  definition  became  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  If  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican — the  first  general  Council  held  since  the  birth  of 
Gallicanism — were  to  decline  defining  the  doctrine,  after  having  been 
challenged  by  the  world  to  do  so,  after  the  doctrine  had  been  shamelessly 
denied  and  trodden  under  foot,  after  the  whole  public  and  private  influence 
of  error  had  been  employed  to  prevent  it,  the  result  would  be,  that  what 
was  practically  believed  from  the  beginning,  would  hereafter  be  utterly 
denied,  and  very  properly.  For,  men  would  naturally  say,  if  this  doctrine 
were  true,  why  should  the  Vatican  Fathers  decline  to  proclaim  it?  Why 
should  those  who  are  the  divinely-appointed  judges,  guardians,  and  wit 
nesses  of  God's  truth  be  afraid  to  proclaim  it  ?  If  they  regarded  it  as  true 
should  they  not  rather  be  afraid  of  incurring  "  the  anger  of  God  revealed 
from  heaven  against  the  ungodliness  of  those  who  detain  the  truth  of  God 
in  injustice  ?"  For,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  their  flocks  not  to  instruct 
them  on  this  subject.  If  they,  therefore,  omitted  the  definition,  it  would 
be  simply  because  they  did  not  believe  the  doctrine  to  be  true.  For  if 
true,  what  were  they  afraid  of  to  proclaim  the  truth  of  God  ?  This  obser 
vation  of  those  who  will  tell  you,  we  should  be  content  with  the  Faith 
professed  by  those  who  went  before  us.  Certainly  we  should,  in  some 
shape  or  other.  But,  our  fathers  who  went  before  us,  believed  it,  and 
practically  acted  Upon  it ;  and  if  it  were  not  now  defined,  before  long  we 
would  practically  and  speculatively  reject  it,  and  not  have  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  who  went  before  us  at  all. 

But  might  we  not  turn  round  and  ask  those  persons,  wise  in  their  own 
conceits,  Was  not  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  believed  in  the 
Church  at  all  times,  and  why  all  this  noise  and  excitement  in  the  first 
General  Council  at  Nice,  in  defining  the  Consubstantiality  of  the  Word  ? 
Was  not  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  always  believed,  and  why  all  this 
noise  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  defining  it  ?  Was  not  the  unity 
of  person  in  our  Lord  admitted  at  all  times,  and  the  Maternity  of  the  Blessed 
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Virgin,  why  all  this  noise  in  defining  them  in  the  third  General  Council — 
that  of  Ephesus  ?     Was  not  the  duality  of  natures,  His  divine  and  human 
natures,  always  believed,  and  why  all  this  noise  about  defining  them  in  the 
fourth  General  Council — that  of  Chalcedon  ?     Was  not  the  Real  Presence 
and  Transubstantiation  believed  at  all  times  in  the  Church,  and  why  all 
this  noise  at  Trent  about  defining  them  ?     The  answer,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
receive  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  boldness  of  heretics  who  rose  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  denied  these  sacred  doctrines,  it  became  a  necessity  for 
the  Church  to  set  them  forth  more  explicitly,  so  as  to  protect  the  faith  of 
her  children.     I  just  give  the  same  answer  in  the  present  instance.     As 
Arius  rose  up  and  boldly  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  as  Macedonius 
denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Nestorius,  the  unity  of  the  persons 
in  our  Lord ;  and  Eutychus,  the  duality  and  distinction  of  His  natures;  and 
those  four  were  condemned  in  the  first  four  General  Councils,  and  defini 
tions  proclaimed  on  the  subject  (and,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  number 
of  dissentient  Bishops  at  each  of  these  four  first  Councils  were  relatively 
and  proportionately  greater  than  the  number  of  dissentients  in  the  Vatican 
Council ;  and,  still  the  majority,  heedless  of  their  opposition,   as  in  the 
Vatican  Council,  passed  those  irreformable   decrees    of   faith,   which  no 
Christian  can  deny) ;    so  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Infallibility.     Certain 
Court  Bishops  in  France  (may  God  save  us  from   those    Court   Bishops 
"  who  have  no  king  but  Caesar"),  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  Louis  XIV. 
against  the  Pope,  without  formally  denying  the  doctrine    of   the  Infalli 
bility,    formulated    certain    propositions    in   1682,  which    constituted    the 
famous  Gallican  Declaration,  by  which  this  doctrine  was  practically  un 
dermined.       It    was    an    ungrateful    line    of    proceeding    on    their    part. 
For,  the  Popes  ever  maintained  the  independence  of  the  Bishops  and  the 
Church,  upon  which  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  insolence  of  his  power,  thought  to 
trample ;  and  hence,  invoking  the  aid  of  some  courtly  Episcopal  flatterers, 
he  secured  the  framing  of  the  famous  Declaration  of  1682,  so  injurious  to 
the  Holy  See.     Dearly  did  humanity,  and  social  order,  and  religion,  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  base  subserviency ;  for  Gallicanism,  in  the  full  com 
prehension  of  the  term,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  prolific  parent  of  that 
frightful  Revolution,   the  thought  of  which,  even  at  this  day,  must  make 
men  shudder.     This  monster,  Gallicanism,  has  been  for  ever  buried  by  the 
Vatican  Council ;  and  from  our  hearts  do  we  exclaim,  as  we  ever  must, 
when  we  hear  of  wicked  subjects  consigned  to  their  final  doom,  ligigantes 
non  resurgant" 

But  those  who,  before  the  definition,  dissented  in  the  Council,  in  num 
ber  relatively  fewer  than  the  dissentients  in  the  first  four  General  Councils, 
the  uprightness  of  whose  motives,  however  mistaken,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  either  questioned  or  impugned,  told  us  we  were  for  ever  closing  the 
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door  against  the  return  of  Protestants  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  I  must 
candidly  confess  I  would  never  be  a  party  to  any  line  of  proceeding  that 
would  prove  a  real  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  my  Protestant  brethren, 
nor  should  I  ever  tolerate  any  abuse  of  Protestants,  as  such.  From  my 
heart  do  I  abhor  the  conduct  of  those  fanatics  whose  religion  consists  in 
abusing  those  whose  belief  may  differ  from  their  own.  Such  conduct  always 
betrays  a  want  of  real  religion  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  itinerant  hirelings,  we 
know  that  abuse  is  a  ready  instrument  to  supply  the  place  of  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  sciences,  which  they  either  lack  capacity  or  are  too  indolent  to 
acquire.  But  for  my  own  part,  in  common  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Coun 
cil,  I  took  an  opposite  view,  and  I  felt  and  do  feel  convinoed  that  the 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  Fathers  to  issue  the  definition,  far 
from  smoothing  the  way  to  conversion,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  and  ought 
to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  Protestants.  I  speak  now 
of  that  numerous  class  of  enlightened  Protestants  of  whose  conversion  any 
hope  could  be  entertained.  For,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  deplored  that  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  some  that  go  by  the  name  of  Catholics,  there  is  a 
vast  number  who  never  seriously  think  of  their  souls  at  all,  or  of  the  eternal 
concerns  of  the  invisible  world  to  come — in  whose  regard,  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  things  of  this  world,  is  sadly  realized  the  spiritual  malediction  : 
"  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  may  not  see,  and  bow  down  their  backs 
always."  But,  speaking  of  the  former  class — and  it  is  those  only  we  can 
consider— I  must  say,  if  I  were  one  of  them, — a  Protestant  anxious  to 
embrace  the  truth,  and  save  my  soul  at  any  cost — and  if  I  saw  the  Vatican 
Council  omit  to  define  the  Infallibility  under  present  circumstances,  what 
ever  else  I  might  become,  I  never  would  become  a  Catholic,  Simply  be 
cause  if  the  Catholic  Church  were  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which  alone 
true  faith  can  be  found,  and  out  of  which,  ordinarily  speaking,  no  one  could 
be  saved,  she  should  be  consistent,  as  truth,  and  especially  divine  truth, 
must  ever  be.  I  could  never  regard  her  as  the  "  house  of  God,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  truth,"  as  the  glorious  inheritor  and  depositary  of  His 
W0rds — if  after  practically  acting  on  the  belief  in  the  Pope's  Infallibility 
for  1800  years,  now,  that  the  necessity  for  formally  defining  it  arises,  she 
declines  doing  so.  What  else  would  this  be  but  an  admission  that  she  was 
wrong  from  the  beginning  ?  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  were  true, 
why  fear  to  proclaim  God's  truth,  when  challenged  to  do  so,  on  the  occa 
sion  of  a  General  Council,  the  first  that  was  held  since  the  birth  of  Gaili- 
canism  ?  And  as  regards  conversions  to  the  true  Church,  experience  tells 
us  that  it  is  not  so  much  by  theological  arguments  that  Protestants  are 
brought  into  the  Church,  as  by  humble  prayer  and  the  good  edifying  lives 
of  those  who  are  within  the  fold.  The  omission  of  the  Definition  by 
the  Vatican  Fathers,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  equivalent  to  a 
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virtual  definition  of  the  opposite,  to  a  formal  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Infallibility. 

So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  is  concerned,  it  should  create 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  minds  of  Protestants.  For,  on  their  own 
principles,  every  consistent  Protestant,  if  he  wishes  to  make  sure  his  salva 
tion,  must  regard  himself  as  infallible.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the 
principle  of  private  judgment.  Why  ?  because  every  Protestant  must  be 
lieve  that,  if  he  have  not  faith,  he  will  be  lost  for  ever;  since,  "without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God*"  £c. ;  "  He  that  believed  not  will  be 
condemned."  Now,  as  no  one  can  be  certain  or  sure  that  he  has,  what 
may  be  termed,  human  faith  in  the  words  uttered  by  man,  unless  he  be 
sure  he  knows  his  words  and  their  meaning  ;  so  neither  can  he  be  certain 
that  he  has  divine  faith  in  God's  word,  unless  he  knows  His  word,  and 
comprehends  its  meaning.  If,  then,  he  be  not  infallible,  he  may  be 
wrong  in  apprehending  the  words  of  faith  or  their  true  meaning.  If  he 
may  be  wrong,  he  may,  therefore,  not  have  faith,  which  ordinarily  no 
amount  of  bona  fides  will  supply  or  compensate  for  ;  and  thus,  unless  he 
regards  himself  as  infallible,  while  acting  on  the  principle  of  private  judg 
ment,  he  can  never  feel  secure  in  regard  to  his  eternal  salvation.  If  he 
value  the  salvation  of  his  soul  above  everything  else,  he  must,  then,  be  ever 
in  a  state  of  fearful  uncertainty  and  alarm.  How,  then,  can  these  men 
feel  surprised  at  our  proclaiming  the  Infallibility  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  to 
whom  was  confided  the  charge  of  feeding  and  instructing  the  whole  fold  ? 
At  all  events  they  must  give  us  credit  for  consistency  in  pushing  the  prin 
ciple  of  authority  to  its  legitimate  and  necessary  consequence. 

There  is  another  class  of  Protestants  for  whom  I  have  but  very  little 
respect  ;  these  constitute  the  hypocritical,  sympathising  class.  This  vast 
class  affect  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  definition  only  the  ruin  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  deeply  do  they  sympathise  with  their  Catholic  friends 
and  neighbours  on  account  of  the  ruin  brought  on  their  Church  by  their 
own  bishops,  a  few  bishops  only  excepted,  who,  on  this  account,  if  we  are 
to  believe  them,  are  deserving  of  eternal  honour.  These  meet  fellow- 
sympathisers  in  that  class  of  light-headed,  half-educated  Catholic  men  of 
half  faith  and  half  science,  who  would  fain  regard  themselves  as  infallible, 
and  their  own  utterances  as  irreformable,  while  they  would  deny  this  gift 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  They  have  a  vast  number  of  sympathisers,  too,  in 
these  idle,  silly,  frivolous,  giddy  women  who  should,  following  the  advice 
of  St.  Paul,  endeavour  to  gain  their  souls  by  attending  to  their  family,  and 
learning  in  silence  from  their  husbands  at  home,  instead  of  dabbling  in 
theological  matters,  which  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  understanding. 
This,  I  am  glad  to  say,  does  not  apply  to  the  majority  of  our  excellent  Irish 
females,  the  ornament  of  their  sex  and  the  glory  of  God's  Church.  But  the 
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silly,  idle  few  among  them  are  the  most  talkative,  and  sometimes  "their 
speech  spreadeth  like  a  cancer,"  and  they  hardly  realise  the  amount  of 
injury  they  do  to  the  cause  of  religion.  For  this  class,  then,  of  sympathising 
Protestants,  I  can  have  no  respect.  For,  if  the  Catholic  Church  be  what 
they  affect  to  believe,  ought  they  not  in  charity  be  glad  of  its  downfall  ? 
ought  they  not  rejoice  that  the  day  may  be  fast  approaching  when  their 
benighted  Catholic  neighbours,  seeing  the  error  of  their  ways,  may  come  to 
bask  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Gospel  truth  ?  I  suspect,  however,  that  all  this 
noise  and  opposition  bespeak  some  other  agency.  Satan,  the  subtle  adver 
sary  of  the  human  race,  will  not  be  divided  against  himself ;  and  if  he  have 
roused  the  powers  of  earth  and  convulsed  hell  to  its  centre  to  prevent  the 
definition,  is  it  not  because  he  foresees  more  of  mischief  than  of  benefit  to 
his  reign  over  this  world,  and  the  children  of  unbelief  would  result  from 
it  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  never  did  any  doctrine  encounter  such 
powerful  opposition  from  the  godless  powers  of  this  world.  And  it  may 
not  be  undeserving  of  remark,  as  conveying  its  own  terrible  lesson,  that 
scarcely  had  the  great  event  taken  place,  in  the  face  of  unheard  of  obstacles, 
when  the  principal  governments  that  had  been  leagued  against  God  and 
His  Christ,  had  something  else  in  hands  besides  dabbling  in  theological 
questions  that  did  not  in  the  least  concern  them.  I  speak  not  of  the  nations 
concerned,  but  of  their  intermeddling  governments.  We  should  fervently 
pray  that  a  speedy  end  may  be  put  to  their  unnatural  strife,  and  the  price 
less  blessings  of  peace  restored  to  the  world.  I  can  only  conclude  this 
point  by  expressing  a  hope  that,  as  we  Catholics  cautiously  abstain  from 
intermeddling  in  the  religious  and  theological  concerns  of  our  neighbours — 
as  we  refrain  from  all  vituperation  in  their  regard,  they  would  in  turn  treat 
us  in  like  manner. 

His  lordship  concluded  by  saying  that  he  intended  replying  at  full  length 
to  the  other  unmeaning  objections  made  to  the  definition  on  the  grounds, 
first,  that  it  interfered  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops— the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  ! — as  if  the  definition  changed  in  the 
least  the  relations  of  the  bishops  towards  the  Holy  Father,  whom  they 
always  regarded  and  practically  treated  as  Infallible,  How  tenderly  solici 
tous  these  men  are  about  the  privileges  of  the  bishops,  whom  to-morrow 
they  would  make  their  own  abject  slaves.  Secondly,  on  the  ground  of  the 
inutility  of  future  general  councils,  as  if  this  did  not  militate  as  much  against 
past  as  against  future  general  councils,  the  faith  of  the  Church  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  Pope's  Infallibility  being  practically  recognised  by  general 
councils,  the  same  in  past  times  as  at  present,  or  all  times  to  come. 
Thirdly,  on  the  ground  that  the  definition  had  been  opposed  by  some 
bishops  highly  venerated  in  the  Church  ;  as  if  the  same  objection  would 
not  militate,  with  equal  or  greater  force,  against  the  decrees  of  the  first  four 
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general  councils,  the  number  of  dissentients  in  each  being  relatively  and 
proportionately  greater  than  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  their  repute 
in  the  balance  of  this  transitory  world  being  probably  not  inferior  to  those 
who  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  spoken  of  with  the  greatest 
reverence.  Fourthly,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  alienate  weak  Catholics, 
and  drive  them  out  of  the  Church,  as  if  such  men  could  ever  be  called 
genuine  Catholics,  true  children  of  the  Church.  Such  men  would  not  be 
driven  out  of  the  Church  ;  it  should  be  rather  said  they  would  themselves 
go  out  from  us,  because  they  were  never  of  us  ;  in  whose  favour  the  Church 
could  never  be  expected  to  sacrifice  or  compromise  the  truth  of  God,  but 
rather  suffer  them  to  go  forth,  as  being  themselves  blind  and  leaders  of  the 
blind.  Fifthly,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  stimulate  the  powers  of  this 
world  to  unsheathe  once  more  the  sword  of  persecution.  As  if  in  their 
treatment  of  peoples,  civil  governments,  whatever  be  their  irreligious  pro 
fessions,  are  not  influenced  rather  by  considerations  of  policy  and  state 
necessity,  than  by  theological  or  speculative  teachings,  which,  properly  un 
derstood,  far  from  hampering  or  embarrassing  civil  administration,  only 
tend  to  strengthen  it,  by  consolidating  and  sanctifying  the  principle  of 
authority,  upon  which  all  legitimate  government  must  ultimately  rest. 
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resolutions  of  in  favour  of  Crown  presenting  Bishops  to  Holy  See 
for  consecration,  214-216. 

Blackie,  Professor,  Archbishop  MacHale's  letter  to,  356. 

Bodkin,  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh  intruded  by  Henry  VIII.  into  see  of 
Tuam,  73-81  ;  holds  See  of  Tuam  against  rightful  Archbishop; 
investigation  as  to  his  conduct  by  Cardinal  Pole  at  Lambeth,  A.D. 
1555,  80-87  »  appointed  by  Queen  Mary  to  make  inquisition  con 
cerning  Church  property  pillaged,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  83  ;  David  Wolfe,  S.J.,  apostolic  delegate  reports 
favourably  of,  86;  receives  the  Lord  Deputy  in  Galway  in  1568, 
90  ;  converts  cathedral  of  Tuam  from  a  fortress  to  a  Church,  87. 

Bulls,  Papal,  touching  Wardenship  of  Galway,  58-63. 

Brehon  Law,  made  treasonable  by  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  A.D.  1367,  47. 

Brendan,  St.,  5. 

Burke,  Francis,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  A.D.  1714,  187  ;  dies  1723,  188. 

Burke,  James,  of  Ower,  sent  to  France  for  education  in  1715,  288,  and 
127,  n. 

Burke,  Ulick,  son  of  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  sent  to  France  for  education, 
1713,  288. 

Burke,  Ulick,  of  Castlehacket  and  Ower,  High  Sheriff  of  County  Gal 
way,  1641,  127-129  ;  shelters  Protestant  Bishop  of  Killala  after 
massacre  of  Shruel,  127,  128,  129  ;  vide  De  Burgh,  Earls  of  Ulster. 

C. 

Cashel,  Synod  of,  17. 

Cathedral  of  Tuam  founded  by  St.  Jarlath,  4  ;  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
O'Hessian  in  1152,  15  ;  said  to  have  been  used  for  300  years  as  a 
fortress — horses  stabled  there,  87  ;  passed  into  Protestant  hands, 
temp.  Elizabeth;  restored  to  Catholics  A.D.  1643,  J36;  Cathedral 
in  Chapel  Lane  built  by  Archbishop  Skerrett,  214;  Cathedral 
built  by  Archbishop  Kelly,  233  ;  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Mac- 
Hale,  280. 
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Catholic  Relief  Bill,  1778,  196;  1829,  236. 

Churches,  ancient  Irish,  16. 

Catholic  Church,  state  of  in  Connaught,  1306,  35  ;  1451,  55  ;  1603,  106  ; 
1628,  114;  1629,  142;  1631,  122;  1641,  124;  1642,  130;  1646, 
148  ;  1801,  220. 

Catholic  Clergy  ordered  to  quit  the  realm  in  1623,  114  ;  sufferings  of, 
in  1653,  161. 

Catholics  presumed  to  have  no  existence  in  the  country,  195  ;  per 
mitted  to  take  leases  in  1778  for  997  years,  196. 

Chapter,  in  ancient  times  nominated  Archbishops  of  Tuam,  after  royal 
license,  23,  24-26. 

Clanricarde,  created  Earl  of  in  1544,  76. 

Clement  V.,  his  taxation  of  Irish  Church  in  1305,  35. 

Clonfert,  papal  taxation  of  in  1305,  35  ;  value  of  in  1451,  55  ;  in  1801, 
228. 

Clonmacnoise,  monastery  of,  3. 

Clanfois,  college  of,  founded  by  St.  Jarlath,  4. 

Concors,  Bishop  of  Annadown,  attends  coronation  of  Rubert  I.,  26. 

Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  151- 

Cong,  Cross  of,  11-19. 

Connaught,  Royal  authority  overthrown  by  the  De  Burgos  in,  43. 

Conversions  to  Catholicity  in  1641,  136. 

Conversion  of  starving  peasantry  to  Protestantism,  342-347. 

Conry,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  97-118  ;  Provincial  of  the  Irish  Francis 
cans,  98 ;  comes  from  Spain  on  board  one  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
vessels  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  98  ;  accompanies  invading 
army  (Spaniards)  to  Ireland,  1601,  99  ;  accompanies  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donel  to  Spain,  100  ;  flight  of  the  Earls  explained,  104  ;  Conry 
accompanies  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  to  Rome ;  created, 
through  influence  of  O'Neil,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  105  ;  writes  from 
Valladolid  on  state  of  Irish  Church,  Hi  ;  question  touching  War  - 
denship  of  Galway,  1 14  ;  exiled  from  his  diocese,  1 14 ;  death  of, 
117. 

.Cromwell,  Oliver,  lands  in  Ireland,  159. 

Crossmolina,  249-251-272. 

D. 

Daniel,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  of  great  benevolence,  117, 1 1 8. 

Danish  hordes  destroy  Irish  civilisation,  8. 

Darbois,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  355. 

De  Bermingham,   Archbishop   of  Tuam,  30  ;   Irish    name  of, — Mac- 

Feorig,  39  ;  causes  paraphernalia  of  Bishopric  of  Annadown  to  be 

carried  away,  31. 
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De  Bermingham,  Archbishop,  Prior  of  St.  Dominic,  versus  case  of,  36. 

De  Burgq  founds  Priory  of  St.  Augustine  in  Tuam,  21. 

De  Burgo,  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  A.D.  1441,  54. 

De  Burgo,  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  A.D.  1647,  a  member  of  the 
noble  house  of  Clanricarde,  140 ;  opposes  Lord  Deputy  Wentworth 
in  his  confiscation  scheme  of  Province  of  Connaught,  142  ;  his  lean 
ings  for  a  peaceful  policy,  144  ;  declares  treaty  with  Earl  of  Ormond 
null  and  void,  145  ;  recommended  by  Rinuccini  for  Archbishopric 
of  Tuam,  144-147  ;  translated  from  Clonfert  to  Tuam,  150 ; 
spiritual  peer  in  Council  of  Kilkenny ;  Archbishop  Hugh  of  Kil- 
macduagh,  and  Friar  Oliver  Burke  accused  of  being  haughty  and 
ambitious  ecclesiastics,  152,  «.  ;  causes  doors  of  Galway  churches 
to  be  broken  open  in  opposition  to  the  Nuncio,  157  ;  who  departs 
in  August,  1648  ;  arrival  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  De  Burgo  escapes 
in  disguise  to  house  of  Malachy  O'Conor,  of  Kilclooney,  161  ;  dis 
covered — flung  into  a  dungeon  in  Galway,  163  ;  relics  of  St.  Jarlath 
deposited  with  Malachy  O'Conor,  now  in  possession  of  Dermot 
O'Conor  Donelan,  164;  transported  to  France  ;  returns  to  Ireland 
soon  after  the  Restoration  ;  travels  on  a  litter  to  Tuam,  165. 

De  Fulburn,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  28  ;  orders  new 
coinage,  29. 

De  Portu,  Maurice,  (O'Fihely)  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  67. 

Dillon,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1798;  denounces  French  Revolution, 
207-209  ;  accepts  proposal  from  Government  for  an  independent 
provision  for  Catholic  clergy  ;  founds  St.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam, 
A.D.  1800,  218  ;  his  report  to  the  Government  on  state  of  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  220  ;  of  Church  in  Connaught,  226-228  ;  death 
of,  229. 

Dicuil,  St.,  astronomer,  6. 

Doupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  255. 

Dunmore,  Augustinian  Monastery  of,  saved  from  confiscation,  75. 

E. 

Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  flight  of,  101-103. 

Easter,  celebration  of  by  Irish  Church,  8. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  337. 

Education,  Religious,  Archbishop  MacEvilly  on,  377  ;  Archbishop 
MacHale's  sermon  on,  381  ;  national,  Catholic  prelates  on,  300. 

Egan,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  A.D.  1787  ;  Mac  Egan,  name  of  great  anti 
quity  ;  abhors  French  Revolution,  201  ;  addresses  of  loyalty  to 
George  III.,  202-204  *>  trustee  of  Royal  College  of  Maynooth,  202  ; 
death  of,  206. 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  at  heart  a  Catholic,  85. 

Elphin,  value  of  diocese  in  1305,  36  ;  in  1450,  55  ;  in  1801,  228. 

English  power  in  Ireland  at  vanishing  point  at  close  of  i5th  century, 

61. 

Evictions,  victims  of,  334,  343. 
Excommunication,  Writ  of,  filed  in  Court  of  Chancery,  37  ;  fulminated 

by  Nuncio  against  majority  of  Assembly  of  Kilkenny,  155. 

F. 

Fair  of  Tuam,  right  of  holding  granted  by  King  of  England  to  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam,  28. 

Famine  of  1846,  333,  334. 

Four  Courts,  Dublin,  built  on  site  of  King's  Inns,  anciently  Priory  of 
St.  Dominick,  184. 

Francis,  Bishop  of  Annadown,  62. 

French  land  at  Killala,  210. 

G. 

Gallilee,  church  of,  reserved  for  excommunicated  persons,  37. 

Galway,  description  of,  in  1627,  171. 

Galway  election  petition,  Dr.  MacHale  examined  on,  358. 

Galway  (vide  "  Wardenship  of"). 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  334,  335. 

Glendalough,  See  of,  united  to  Dublin  on  recommendation  of  O'Riordan, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  20,  21. 

Gray,  Sir  John,  death  of,  358 ;  Statue  of,  unveiled  by  Dr.  MacHale, 

364. 
Gregory,  Archbishop    of  Tuam,  summoned  to  attend  Parliament  by 

Richard  II.,  taking  no  notice  of  summons,  fined  ,£100,  48.    Death 

of  Archbishop,  49. 

H. 

Hierarchy,  Catholic,  restored  in  England,  357. 
Henry  VIII.  confiscates  Church  property,  73. 
Humbert,  General,  letter  of,  214. 

I. 

Illegal  Societies  denounced  by  Archbishop  MacHale,  366. 
Innocent  VIII.  established  Wardenship  of  Galway,  58. 
Irish  natives  prevented  by  Statute  of  Kilkenny  from  intermarrying  with 

English,  47. 

J. 
Jansenism,   116-123. 

Jarlath,  St.,  4;  relics  of,  118-164. 
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Jesuits    established  in  Galway,  temp  John  De  Burgo,  Archbishop  of 

Tuam,  151. 

Jesuits  established  in  Galway  by  Bishop  MacEvilly,  374. 
Joyce,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  commissioned  by  Henry  VII.,  to  admit  to 

pardon  followers  of  Lambert  Simnel,  59-61. 

K. 

Kells,  Book  of,  14. 

Kelly,  Oliver,  Vicar  Capitular  for  five  years — Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
229  ;  President  of  College,  licensed  by  Protestant  Archbishop  so 
long  as  he  behaves  himself,  218  ;  opposed  to  the  veto,  230 ;  labours 
with  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Tuam  during  famine  of  1821, 

231  ;  examined  before  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  in  1823, 

232  ;  builds  new  Cathedral,  233  ;  removes  the  collegiate  institution 
from  "the  Mall"  to  the  present  building,  237;  builds  archiepis- 
copal  residence,  237;  death  of,  in  1834,  238. 

Kilkenny,  Council  of,  A.D.  1642,  131-151. 

Kilkenny,  Statute  of,  47. 

Killala,  value  of  diocese,  in  1305,  35  ;  in  1451,  55  ;  in  1801,  228. 

Kilmacduagh,  value  of,  in  1305,  35  ;  in  1451,  55  ;  in  1801,  228. 

King  v.  Saul,  case  of,  195. 

King  of  England,  prerogative  of,  to  nominate  to  Irish  Sees  admitted  by 

Pope  Clement  XIII.,  A.D.  1760,  198,  199. 

Kinlough,  parish  of,  united  in  1526  to  Wardenship  of  Galway,  69. 
Knock-na-Tuagh,  battle  of,  in  1504,  66. 

L. 

Lateran,  Councils  of,  14. 

LeBland,  Archdeacon,  indicted  for  stealing  episcopal  paraphernalia 
from  Claregalway,  31. 

LeBland,  Dominican  Friary  of  Athenry  z/.,  case  of,  31. 

Legatine  Court  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  69,  70. 

License  of  Crown  for  electing  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  temp.  Henry  III., 
1240,  24  ;  of  Annadown,  temp.,  Ed.  L,  36  ;  Bishop  of  fined  .£300 
for  being  elected  without  Royal  license,  36. 

Litera  Scripta  Regi,  touching  Tuam,  A.D.  1430,   53,  54. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of,  invited  to  Ireland,  160. 

Louvain,  Monastery  of,  founded  by  Archbishop  Conry,  112. 

Lynch,  James,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  171  ;  falsely  accused  of  high 
treason,  by  Titus  Gates,  182;  letter  of  Lord  Lieutenant  to,  183  ; 
resides  at  Clonbur,  near  Cong,  185  ;  escapes  to  France  after  re 
volution,  186;  letter  from  186;  bequeaths  ^25  a-year  to  Irish 
College  in  Paris— death,  187. 
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M. 

MacEvilly,  Archbishop,  born  1818  ;  ordained,  1840  ;  Professor  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  St.  Jarlath's,  375 ;  appointed  Bishop  of  Galway,  376 ; 
opposed  to  Queen's  Colleges  and  Model  Schools,  377  ;  attends 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  377 ;  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testa 
ment,  378. 

Mac  Flynn,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  A.D.  1252,  24  ;  complains  to  Henry 
III.  of  grievances  of  Irish  Church,  25  ;  controversy  with  Arch 
bishop  of  Armagh,  26. 

MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  born  1791,  240;  ordained  priest, 
1814,  241  ;  writes  under  signature  of  Hierophilus,  241 ;  signs 
loyal  manifesto  at  Maynooth, ;  Bishop  of  Maronia,  242  ;  agita 
tion  for  Catholic  emancipation,  243 ;  publishes  evidence,  &c., 
244;  correspondence  with  O'Connell,  1830,  246;  visits  Rome, 
1831,  248  ;  presents  picture  to  church  of  Crossmolina,  249  ;  Lord 
Palmerston  endeavours  to  prevent  MacHale  being  appointed 
to  See  of  Tuam,  251;  Lord  Melbourne's  application  to  the 
Pope,  251;  takes  possession  of  Tuam,  257;  O'Connell  con 
gratulates  him  on  appointment  to  See  of  Tuam,  262  ;  speeches 
at  public  dinners  in  Tuam,  257-265  ;  case  of  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Finan  v.  Cavendish,  269 ;  letters  on  Established  Church, 
278-285  ;  consecrates  Cathedral  of  Tuam,  279  ;  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  Poor  Laws,  280-283 ;  suppresses  national  schools, 
303  ;  correspondence  with  O'Connell  on  repeal  of  the  Union,  306; 
proposes  Mr.  Blake,  of  Ballinafad,  for  Co.  Mayo,  315  ;  Robert  D. 
Browne,  in  1841,  318  ;  translates  Pentateuch,  Homer,  Catechism, 
and  Moore's  Melodies  into  Irish,  312;  correspondence  with  Tom 
Moore,  320-322,  355  ;  with  Professor  Blackie,  356  ;  attends  Repeal 
meetings  with  O'Connell,  323  ;  celebrates  Mass  for  O'Connell  in 
Richmond  Bridewell,  325 ;  letter  to  Sir  R.  Peel  on  Queen's  Col 
leges,  327  ;  supporter  of  law  and  order,  335  ;  declines  appoint 
ment  of  Visitor  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  336 ;  proposes  Moore 
and  Higgins  as  M.P.s  for  Mayo,  1852,  331 ;  supports  Sheriff 
Swift  in  Sligo,  339  ;  and  Capt.  Bellew  and  Sir  Thomas  Burke  in 
Galway,  341  ;  stanzas  on  Immaculate1  Conception,  345  ;  proposes 
Moore,  at  election  of  1857.  for  Mayo,  and  opposes  Higgins,  350 ; 
examined  on  petition  before  House  of  Commons,  351  ;  sermon  on 
Catholic  Education,  381  ;  attends  Council  of  Vatican,  354  ;  sup 
ports  Captain  Nolan  in  Galway,  358  ;  fiftieth  year  of  episcopacy, 
359  ;  unveils  statue  of  Sir  John  Gray,  364 ;  opposed  to  secret 
societies,  366 ;  visits  parish  of  Moore,  369 ;  address  of  people  of 
Ballinasloe,  369  ;  His  death,  372. 
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Mac  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1313;  opposes  the  English  Bishop 

of  Annadown,  41  ;  Edward  II.  complains  of  his  conduct  to  Holy 

See,  41  ;  who  decides  in  favour  of  Irish  prelate  to  the  disgust  of 

Edward  III.,  43 ;  died  in  1348,  44. 
MacWilliam  Eighter  ;  Mac  William  Oughter  ;  the  names  of  the  Burkes, 

44. 

Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  13. 
Manchan,  St.,  shrine  of,  3. 
Maynooth  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  in  1517,  69. 

„          Royal  College  of,  202. 

Mayo,  See  of,  in  1451,  55  ;  united  to  Tuam  and  Achonry,  93. 
Mayo,  See  of,  93  ;  Alfred  the  Great  said  to  have  been  educated  at 

Monastery  of  Mayo,  93. 

Marlboro',  Duke  of,  visits  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Tuam,  368. 
Mary,  Queen,  restores  Catholic  religion,  79. 

Mass  prohibited  in  Gal  way,  91  ;  celebrated  in  sand-pits,  166, 167. 
Meehan,  Rev.  C.  P.,  102,  n. 
Monasteries,  suppression  of,  73-79. 

Monks,  early  Irish,  2  ;  not  as  lazy  as  lay  proprietors,  92. 
Moore,  George  Henry,  M.P.,  338. 
Moore,  Thomas,  correspondence  with  Archbishop  MacHale,  320,  321, 

322-332. 
Murray,  Archbishop,  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  371. 

N. 
Nuncio,  v^d^  Rinuccini. 

O. 

Gates,  Titus,  182. 

Oath  of  Associates  of  Kilkenny,  1692,  131. 

O'Carroll,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  A.D.  1349,  44. 

O'Connor,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  27,  28. 

O'Cormacon,  degraded  from  Archbishopric  of  Tuam  to  Bishopric  of 

Clonfert,  49. 

O'Donel,  Hugh  Roe,  dealh  of  in  Spain,  100. 
O'Duffy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  17  ;  convokes  a  Synod  at  Tuam,  1172 ; 

attends  Synod  of  Cashel,  17  ;  died  A.D.  1201,  18. 
O'Finan  v.  Cavendish,  269. 

O'Frizel,  appointed  by  the  Pope  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1538,  71. 
O'Gara,  Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  188  ;  disputes  with  Warden  of 

Galway,  190 ;  letter  to  Lord  Athenry,  191  ;  ordered  into  custody 

by  House  of  Lords,  191  ;   description  of  Archdiocese  of  Tuam, 
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O'Gara,  Bernard,  of  Tuam — continued. 

in  1733,  192,  193;    General  O'Gara  founds  two  scholarships  in 
Austria  for  Irish  Catholic  young  men,  189. 

O'Gara,  Michael,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  193. 

O'Grada,  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ;  elected  by  chapter  of  Tuam,  45  ;  con 
tests  with  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  46  ;  summoned  to  Parliament 
at  Kilkenny,  47. 

O'Hagan,  Lord,  defence  of  traverser  in  case  of  Queen  z/.  Petcherine, 

348. 

O'Hessian,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  15. 

O'Hely,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1591,  94  ;  solicits  aid  from  King  of 
Spain  against  Elizabeth  ;  drowned  in  Bay  of  Biscay,  95. 

O'Higgins,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1586,  dies  at  Antwerp,  93. 

O'Hurly,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  martyrdom  of,  96. 

O'Kelly,  M.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1394  ;  omitted  to  pay  tax  to  Holy 
See,  50. 

O'Kelly,  T.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1438,  54. 

O'Loughlin,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1235  ;  elected  by  Dean  and  Chap 
ter  ;  makes  pilgrimage  to  Holy  Land,  23. 

O'Moghan  appointed  Archbishop  of  Tuam  by  Anti-pope,  49. 

O'Mullaly,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1513,  68  ;  presides  at  Synod  in  Gal- 
way,  69  ;  Roscam  Vicarage  united  to  Wardenship  ;  suit  touching 
heard  before  Legatine  Court  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  69. 

O'Murray,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  founds  Wardenship  of  Galway,  55. 

O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  makes  peace  with  Elizabeth,  looj 

O'Neil,  Owen  Roe,  132  ;  letter  to  Nuncio,  145. 

O'Queely,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  M.D.,  1630  ;  member  of  council,  119  ; 
candidate  for  mitre  of  Killaloe  ;  opposed  by  Maria  de  Medici, 
120  ;  convenes  Synod,  1631,  122  ;  disputes  with  Warden  of  Gal- 
way,  123;  member  of  Council  of  Kilkenny,  131  ;  maintained  a 
force  of  200  men,  133  ;  killed  in  battle,  137  ;  Nuncio's  description 
°f>  !39  »  papers  found  with  after  death  ;  compromises  Charles  I., 

137. 

Oranmore  parish  united  to  Wardenship  of  Galway,  A.D.  1488,  6l. 

O'Ruadan,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1201,  19  ;  Report  of,  touching  the 
advisability  of  abolishing  See  of  Glendalough,  20  ;  Bishopric  united 
with  Dublin,  chapter  preserved,  21 ;  litigation  between  Archbishops 
of  Tuam  and  Armagh — petitions  Holy  See  for  removal — referred 
to  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  22  ;  dies  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin — 
body  found  in  1718,  23. 

O'Shaughnessy,  John,  J.  P.,  presents  address  to  Archbishop  MacHale, 
348. 
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O'Toole,  Laurence,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Chancellor  to  King  of  Con- 
naught,  1 8. 

P. 

Paganism,  overthrow  of,  I. 

Pallium,  13. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  opposes  appointment  of  MacHale,  251. 

Papal  letters  touching  See  of  Tuam,  22,  26,  42,  51,  52  56,  61,  63. 

Paparo,  Cardinal,  13. 

Parallel  between  William  and  Mary,  and  Tarquin  and  the  wicked 
Tullia,  185. 

Penson,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  63. 

Persecution  of  Catholics,  114,  161,  163. 

Phillips,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  nominated  by  the  Pretender  to  See  of 
Killala,  197  ;  Letter  Apostolic,  from  Clememt  XIII.,  acknow 
ledging  prerogative  of  King  of  England  to  nominate  to  Irish  Sees, 
198. 

Philippine  Islands,  Catholicity  in,  78. 

Picture  of  Archbishop  Conry,  117. 

Picture  of  Archbishop  Lynch,  172. 

Picture  of  Archbishop  Egan,  200. 

Picture  of  Archbishop  Kelly,  238. 

Picture  of  Archbishop  MacHale,  in  St.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam. 

Plunket,  Oliver,  Archbishop   of  Armagh — description  of  Galway  in 

1673,  *77- 
Pole,  Cardinal,  inquiry  at  Lambeth  Palace  touching  Archbishopric  of 

Tuam,  80. 
Pr<zmunire,  176. 
Priests  discovered  reading  Mass,  188. 

Q- 

Quarta  decimans,  or  Fourteenths  Irish  called,  8. 
Queen  v.  O'Connell,  case  of,  323-324. 
Queen  v.  Petcherine,  case  of,  348. 

R. 

Rahoon,  parish  of,  united  to  Wardenship  of  Galway,  61. 

Rebellion  of  1798,  denounced  by  bishops  and  by  O'Connell,  210. 

Reformed  Church,  condition  of,  temp.,  Elizabeth,  96. 

Relics  of  St.  Jarlath,  150. 

Rents  of  See  of  Tuam  impossible  to  collect  in  1385,  49. 
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Rinuccini,  Archbishop  of  Fermo,  Nuncio,  138  ;  arrives  in  Ireland  in 
the  Autumn  of  1645,  138  ;  leaves  Galway  for  Italy,  I5th  August, 
1648,  157. 

Roscam,  Vicarage  of,  united  to  Wardenship  of  Galway,  A.D.  1526,  69. 

Ross  Errilly,  Abbey  of,  42,  118,  124,  129. 

Royal  letters,  36,  39,  41,  42. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  letter  to  Bishop  of  Durham,  337. 

S. 

Salamanca,  college  of,  100. 

Salerno,  appointed  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1257,  in  opposition  to  Chapter 
of  Tuam,  26. 

Schism,  the  great,  49,  51. 

Scripture  Lessons  of  National  Board,  284,  344. 

Sheriff  of  Connaught  in  1311,  38. 

Shruel,  Massacre  of,  1641,  126-129  ;  parish  of,  united  to  Galway,  51. 

Skerrett,  Mark,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1749,  through  influence  of  Pre 
tender,  194;  Catholics  presumed  not  to  have  existence  in  case  of 
Kingv.  Saut,  195:  bishops  disguised  as  pipers,  195  ;  encouraged 
to  live  within  their  dioceses — Catholic  Relief  Act,  1778,  196  ; 
Masses  usually  said  in  private  houses,  196  ;  Catholics  permitted  to 
impart  and  receive  instruction,  196;  died  1784,  197. 

Skerrett,  Nicholas  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1580,  91  ;  opened  a  school  in 
Galway,  92  ;  imprisonment  in  Athlone — dies  in  Lisbon,  93. 

Spanish  Armada,  98. 

State  of  religion  in  Ireland,  1646,  Rinuccini  on,  148. 

Stockport  Riots,  339. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  Lord  Deputy,  suggestions  of  as  to  Government,  89. 

Synod  of  Cashel,  1172,  17. 

Synod  of  Galway,  1523,  69;  1631,  121  ;  1639,  124. 

Synod  of  Kells,  1152,  14. 

Synod  of  Kilkenny,  1642,  131. 

Synod  of  Thurles,  336. 

Synod  of  Tuam,  1172,  17  ;  1202,  18  ;  1631  ;  121 ;  1752,  194. 

T. 

Turlton,  Bishop  of  Annadown,  1394,  50.  ] 

Tuft-hunter,  368. 

Tuscany,  Grand  Duke   of,  petitions  for  mitre  of  Tuam  for  Nicholas 

Donelan,  147. 

Tyrconnell,  letter  from,  explaining  flight  of  the  Earls,  105. 
Teeling,  (Aid-de-Camp  to  Gen.  Humbert),  executed,  213,  214. 
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Tuam,  St.  Jarlath  fixes  See  there,  4. 

,,  created  archbishopric,  A.D.  1152,  113. 

,,  Priory  of  Augustinians  founded  there,  21. 

,,  united  with  Annadown,  42. 

,,  •   Archbishop  MacFlynn,  petition  to  Henry  III.,  25. 

,,  Edward  II.  complains  of  Archbishop  to  Holy  See,  41. 

„  burnt,  A.D.  1350,  45. 

,,  Cross  of,  15.;  Crosier  of,  16. 

,,  license  of  Crown  for  electing  Archbishop,  24. 

,,  Statistics  of,  1305,  35. 

HSi,  53- 

,,  „  in  1801, 226. 

,,  disorganised  state  of  diocese  of  fifteenth  century,  6l. 

,,  in  1641,  sketch  of,  122-124,  I25- 

,,  in  1643,  l84- 

„  in  1733,  192,  193. 

,,  and  Armagh  litigation  between  archbishops,  21. 

U. 

Ulster,  Earl  of,  murdered  in  1333,  42. 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  216. 

V. 

Vatican,  Council  of,  353. 
Virgilius,  St.,  7. 
Volunteers,  196. 

W. 

Wadding,  Luke,  133. 
Walsh,  Peter,  opposes  Nuncio,  165. 

Wardenship  of  Galway,  founded  A.D.   1484,  55-61  ;  suit  concerning  in 
Legatine  Court  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  69 ;  becomes  a  Bishop's  See, 

237. 

Whately,  Archbishop,  retires  from  National  Board,  336. 

Winne,  Bishop  of  Annedown,  52. 

Wolsey,   Cardinal — Irish   lawyers   question  jurisdiction  of    Legatine 

Court  in  Ireland,  70. 
Wolfe,  S.  J.,  Apostolic  Delegate,  temp.,  Elizabeth  in  Ireland,  86. 

X. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  350. 
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